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LD Moggs was dying; so his physicians 
said, so he believed, so his relatives 
hoped,—those relatives, I mean, who stood 
by his bedside to minister to his wants, and 
close his dying eyes. As for his son, poor 
boy, if he had any premonition of his fa- 
ther’s approaching dissolution, I have no 
doubt he would have been profoundly 
grieved; but he was far away, and knew no- 
thing about it. 

Old Moggs was a long time in dying. 
_ Some people are so provokingly tenacious of 
life, when their dear relatives are altogether 
willing and ready to give them most respect- 
ful and respectable sepulture, and erect 
elegant monuments to their remains. I 
have known rich old uncles and aunts and 
grandfathers, and even fathers and mothers, 
to linger on and on, year after year,—and 
seeming to enjoy it, too,—utterly regardless 
of the wishes and feelings of their needy 
and utterly exasperated heirs. 

They have a custom among the Indians 
on the Oregon coast which I have thought 
might be introduced among the Christians, 
to the great relief and advantage of heirs ex- 
pectant, and those burdened with the sup- 
port of infirm old parents and grandparents. 
Whenever one of these interesting “‘ wards 
of the government ’’ becomes so aged and in- 
firm that he cannot spear a salmon, paddle a 
canoe, or gather wapatos and salaberries, 
his son or nephew or son-in-law, or whoever 
else chance to have the greatest interest in 
his welfare, leads him kindly forth to a re- 
tired spot on the beach, knocks him on the 
head with a club, and buries him in the 
sand; and thus the old party drops quietly 


out of existence. You see the advantage of 
such a proceeding. It is quiet and inexpen- 
sive, no gathering of the tilicums, nor pa- 
rade of canoes, nor beating of tomtoms, nor 
howling of hired squaws, nor decorating 
the grave with carved and painted images, 
and cld cloths, and canoes, and pots and pans 
and kettles with holes knocked through 
them, that they may not tempt the cupidity 
of the living. All the ceremonies, which are 
de rigeur when a siwash is cut off in the 
prime and vigor of manhood, are very prop- 
erly dispensed with in the case of one who 
perversely persists in living after his death 
becomes desirable. 

But Moggs’s tardiness in making his final 
exit (I use this phrase in preference to an- 
other because he had been an actor in his 
youth) was rather favorable than otherwise 
to the designs of his wife and her sister. 
They hoped, as I have said, that he was dy- 
ing; nevertheless, they earnestly desired 
that he should not die until he had made a 
will, and one which should be in accordance 
with their wishes. They had not yet got 
him to consent to the execution of such a 
document; but they confidently expected to, 
and with some reason; for when two crafty 
and unscrupulous women get sole charge of 
an enfeebled, dying old man, they can usu- 
ally mould him to their will. 

Old Moggs was one of the largest proprie- 
tors and manager of the Blunderbore quartz 
mill and mine of Big-Bear canyon, two miles 
west-northwest of the flourishing town of 
Fossilburg. When he took the management 
of the property it was barely paying ex- 
penses; but under his shrewd and energetic 
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management it soon began to yield fair divi- 
dends, and at length to return a very large 
income, so that it was considered the most 
valuable concern in that section of the 
State; and Moggs, as his income steadily 
and largely increased, began to be regarded 
as the most important man in Fossilburg, of 
which he was claimed as a citizen, although 
he spent most of his time at the mine and 
mill. When he first came to the Blunder- 
bore he was a widower with one son, a 
sprightly lad of sixteen, whom he allowed to 
do pretty much as he pleased,—probably be- 
cause he found that similar independence 
agreed very well with himself. He seemed 
to rejoice in his widowerhood, and to have no 
disposition to lay it aside,—even had the 
opportunities for so doing been more plenti- 
ful and tempting than they were. 

About the time old Moggs took charge of 
the Blunderbore, the Mergles family, fresh 
from ‘the States,” took the old wayside 
tavern, known as the “ Travelers’ Rest,’’ in 
Snail Hollow, about half a dozen miles below 
Fossilburg, on the Sacramento road. The 
family consisted of Mr. Mergles, a meek 
and inoffensive elderly gentleman; Mrs. 
Mergles, an active, loud-voiced, bustling, 
boasting woman, who evidently wore the 
unwhisperables Miss Sophronia Mer- 
gles, the elder daughter, who to years of 
discretion added all her mother’s talent and 
energy; and Miss Euphemia Mergles, the 
youngest daughter, who, though but seven- 
teen years of age, was declared by her 
mother and sister (and she did not attempt 
to deny it) to be a marvel of feminine ac- 
complishments. She wrote sueh a beauti- 
ful hand! she had taken dancing lesson from 
a real French master! she could play the 
piano! she had studied French two quarters! 
Such a startling catalogue of gifts and graces 
might well be expected to strike consterna- 
tion into the hearts of all spinsters in that 
wild mining region, and bring all eligible 
young men to her feet. Sophronia herself, 
though slightly passe, was conscious of a 
great degree of superiority. Indeed, the 
Mergleses had been “‘ somebody” in their 
time, though now reduced to the necessity 
of serving scant fare with a profusion of 
gentility to such wayfarers as chance might 
direct to their place of entertainment. 
Mergles had been a justice of the peace in 
his former place of residence, and had even 
been ‘‘ up for’’ the Legislature; and Mrs. 
Mergles confessed to a connection by mar- 


riage with a governor, and a judge, and a 
general of militia. 

With these advantages and this prestige 
the Mergles girls could hardly fail to form 
excellent matrimonial alliances. There 
were only two difficulties in the way; hand- 
some and really accomplished girls, though 
by no means plenty, were yet to be found in 
Fossilburg; and, while Sophronia Mergles 
was decidedly plain, Euphemia was as ugly 
as sin,—yes, as original sin. She had the 
features and complexion, and the form and 
stature, of a Chinawoman, and an uncom- 
monly ill-favored one at that. The girls 
were, however, both ef the gushing sort; 
and if either of them could get a young man 
to look upon her without fear of sudden 
blindness, she would inevitably make some 
impression upon him. But, much to the sur- 
prise of their fond mother and themselves, it 
was long before they had an opportunity to 
employ their blandishments to any purpose. 

At length, much to everybody’s surprise, 
Sophronia succeeded in attracting the atien- 
tion of old Moggs, and in due course of 
time, by dexterous management, married, 
him. How she accomplished it, I do not 
pretend to know; I only state the fact. She 
was a very clever woman, and there was no- 
thing but her plainness in the way of her 
ensnaring a much handsomer if not richer 
prize; for old Moggs was himself exceeding- 
ly plain, and his nose was ornamented with 
a very well developed blossom. I suppose it 
was his own want of beauty that made him 
overlook his wife’s personal defects. As for 
her, she cared nothing whatever for him, 
but a great deal for his money. That was 
her own declaration, as I have it from the 
most unquestionable authority. Mrs. Moggs 
made the remark to Mrs. Brown, who re- 
ported it to Mrs. Smith, who repeated it to 
Mrs. Jones, who related it to Mrs. Robinson, 
who told it to Mrs. Thompson, who confided 
it to her husband, who communicated it to 
me. That’s pretty direct evidence, I take it. 

It was on his wedding night that old 
Moggs was smitten with the disease of 
which the physicians now said he was dying. 
They called it leprosy. He was swollen all 
over, and his skin was of a livid hue, while 
the natural uncomeliness of his features 
was very much heightened by their puffiness 
and strange discoloration. He was not, 
however, prostrated at once. He kept 

around on his feet in a slow, painful way for 
some time, and would not keep his bed until 
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compelled to by the steady progress of the 
disease. There was a comfortable house 
adjoining the mill which he caused to be 
suitably furnished, and into it he removed 
with his wife and son. In justice to Mrs. 
Moggs, I must say that she nursed her inva- 
lid spouse with great care and attention, in- 
somuch that he regarded himself as exceed- 
ingly fortunate in having secured such a 
treasure, and he gradually yielded to the in- 
fluence which she began insensibly to exert 
over him. It was not, however, until he 
became bedridden that she ventured to as- 
sert a positive authority. Then she began 
to persecute her step-son, Albert, in such a 
manner that the poor boy had not a 
moment’s peace under his father’s roof; and 
yet she did it in such a quiet way that when 
he went to lay his grievances before his 
father he was unable to specify an act of 
hers of sufficient gravity to warrant his com- 
plaint. By degrees she made his home so 
intolerable to him that Albert was con- 
strained to leave it, and cast himself upon 
the mercy of the wide, wide world; which 
gave his stepmother an excellent opportu- 
nity to expatiate to her husband upon the 
ingratitude of that boy, whom she had 
taken so much pains to instruct, guide, and 


- direct, and for whose comfort she had cared 


with as tender solicitude, as if he had been 
her own son. And old Moggs believed her. 
He thought that a woman who was so ten- 
derly attentive to his wants would not neg- 
lect his offspring. Yet he did not harden 
his heart against Albert, who, I may as well 
record here as elsewhere, made his way to 
San Francisco, and, having inherited his 
father’s histrionic propensities, joined a 
theatrical company, in which his native 
genius raised him to such distinction that 
he was soon intrusted with such roles as 
second soldier in tragedy, third villager in 
comedy, and fourth demon in spectacular 
pieces; in all of which he acquitted himself 
to his own satisfact.on, and, so far as could 
be ascertained, to that of the public also. 
Having got Albert out of the way, Mrs, 
Moggs’s next step was to take Euphemia 
into her household, partly to assist her in 
nursing her husband, by which means she 
hoped to increase her own influence over 
him, and partly in order that, by virtue of 
the social position she had gained through 
her husband’s wealth, she might further her 
sister’s laudable desire to form a suitable 
matrimonial alliance. In her first object 
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she seemed to gucceed tolerably well. Eu- 
phemia played the part of nurse so well 
that old Moggs often expressed his sense of 
gratitude to her, and to his wife for enlist- 
ing her services. But herirretrievable ugli- 
ness, which no amount of dressing or jew- 
elry could mitigate, was an almost insuper- 
able obstacle in the way of the second 
scheme. No young man with the slightest 
appreciation of feminine beauty could be 
induced to offer Miss Mergles any but the 
most ordinary attentions. At last, in sheer 
desperation, the two sisters, acting upon 
the adage that “‘ half a loaf is better than no 
bread,” concentrated their combined fasci- 
nations upon Samuel Pillkins, and after a 
series of remarkably skillful mauceuvres suc- 
ceeded in attaching him to Miss Euphemia 
as her accepted lover. 

Sam, of himself, was anything but a de- 
sirable match for even so neglected a damsel 
as Miss Mergles. He was unprepossessing 
in person, and trifling in character; and 
though he professed the law, he lacked both 
disposition and opportunity to practice it to 
an remunerative extent. But his father had 
money and property which would eventual- 
ly descend to Sam; so that if present provi- 
sion could be made for the young people 
they might marry at once, and safely trust 
to the future. Having revolved the matter 
in her mind, Mrs. Moggs—whose talent for 
diplomacy would have rendered her invalua- 
ble in a European court half a century ago— 
resolved to bring old Pillkins to a sense of 
his duty to give the young couple a fair start 
in life. She found him tolerably tractable; 
and when she represented to him that old 
Moggs, who was rapidly declining, and could 
not possibly last long, would undoubtedly 
remember Euphemia in his will, he assured 
her that he would do what was necessary on 
his part. He hadagreat deal of gallantry, with 
very little taste; and so long as Sam was 
satisfied with Euphemia he could see no 
objection to her. 

Old Pillkins was a very energetic man, 
and pushed business in several different di- 
rections at the same time. Among other 
things, he was a partner with a young man 
named Robert Deveridge in a branch of the 
mining trade which involved the manufac- 
ture of hydraulic pipe, hose, and so forth, 
and dealing in force and lifting pumps, and 
other machinery. Deveridge managed the 
business, and kept the books, though Pill- 
kins frequently collected outstanding ac- 
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counts. He had originally gone into busi- 
ness at Deveridge’s solicitation,—the young 
man lacking capital to start in fairly himself, 
—and it had proven quite profitable. But 
Pillkins, although occasionally moved by 
generous impulses, was what business men 
call “‘tricky;’? he would cheat his best 
friend, or his own brother, without the 
slightest compunction, and venture on the 
very verge of criminality in order to obtain 
a pecuniary advantage. In casting about 
for an opening for Sam, it occurred to him 
that he might, by a little management, get 
rid of Deveridge at a cheap rate, and place 
his son in charge of the store and shop; and, 
having formed his plan of operation, he im- 
mediately set about its execution. 

Giving out that he was going to San 
Francisco, he quietly made a tour through 
the upper mining towns and camps to which 
the trade of Pillkins & Deveridge extended, 
after which he actually visited San Francis- 
co, and returned to Fossilburg after an ab- 
sence of about three weeks. He met his 
partner with great cordiality, and for two or 
three days spent more time in the store than 
had been his wont, several times remaining 
in charge during Deveridge’s temporary ab- 


sence; the last time being late one evening, 
when his partner had, at his suggestion, 
gone to visit the superintendent of certain 
extensive hydraulic works, with the view of 


obtaining a contract for laying pipes. Early 
on the following morning Pillkins entered 
the store, and remarked carelessly :— 

** Bob, suppose we look over the books, 
and see how this business is running. It 
seems to me that this concern has not been 
doing well of late. If any money has come 
in, I have not seen the color of it.” 

is the dull season, now,” replied Dev- 
eridge. ‘‘ For several weeks 1 have taken 
in barely enough to pay expenses. But we 
shall do better next month. I have several 
large orders to fill, for which I expect cash. 
The books are here at the desk; look over 
them at your leisure.” 

On going to the desk, however, it was 
found that the cash-book and journal were 
missing. A strict search was instituted, in 
which Pillkins assisted with much apparent 
zeal; but they were not discovered. The 
men in the shop were questioned, but knew 
nothing of them; the boy who opened and 
swept the store and shop in the morning 
was summoned, but could give no account 
of them. Deveridge wastroubled. Pillkins 
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took up the ledger, and after examining it 
for a short time, said:— 

“T see you have not posted the books, 
lately, Bob.” 

‘““No,”’ said Deveridge. ‘‘I have had 
other matters on my hands, and have neg- 
lected that for two or three weeks past.” 

‘¢Humph!” said Pillkins; ‘‘ there is some 
mystery about this affair. Those books are 
of no value to any one but you and me, Bob, 
and you have had charge of them. You 
must hunt them up.” 

**T shall do my best to find them,” said 
Deveridge. 

Pillkins left abruptly. About noon he 
returned. 

‘¢ Have you found those books yet, Bob ?” 
he inquired. 

** No,” replied Deveridge. 

Pillkins turned on his heel, and walked off * 
whistling. He returned again in the even- 
ing. 
** Bob,”’ said he, ‘* you had better produce 
those books. I am a little too old to be 
humbugged in this way; and you ought to 
know better than to try it.” 

‘¢ What do you mean, Mr. Pillkins ?” ask- 
ed Deveridge, in amazement, 

“T mean just this,’ replied Pillkins. 
* You have secreted those books for reasons 
and purposes of your own. You don’t wish 
me to see them; but I must see them, and I 
will see them. Mark that.’ 

Pillkins,’? said Deveridge, you 
have no right to make such an accusation. I 
have equal, and even better, grounds for 
charging you with having abstracted the 
books. You have had the opportunity, and 
may have had reasons for doing so; though 
I cannot conceive what advantage either of 
us could gain from secreting them.” 

‘‘ Humph! ”’ said Pillkins; ‘‘ that’s the key 
you sing in, is it? Very well, young man; 
I tell you you had better produce the 
books.”’ 

And again he walked away, as abruptly as 
he had come, in a state of apparent great in- 
dignation. 

Deveridge, who was a quiet, unassumihg 
young man, with little rude experience of 
the world, was terribly annoyed; the more 80 
when he learned that Pillkins was circula- 
ting throughout Fossilburg the charge 
against him of having secreted the books for 
dishonest purposes. The conviction gradu- 
ally forced itself upon his mind that Pillkins 
meant him mischief,—though in what man- 


ner he could not guess. He was to be en- 
lightened, however. 

In the morning Pillkins again visited him. 

‘* Bob,”’ said he, in a conciliatory tone, 
‘‘ we’ve been good friends, and never had 
any difficulty in our business before, and I 
don’t wish to have any quarrel now; but I 
think it is best that we should dissolve part- 
nership. We can do it very quickly and 
fairly. We are equal partners. You may 
name a sum that you are willing to give for 
my interest or take for your own; or, if you 
prefer it, I will make the offer. What do 
you say?” 

‘*T am agreed,” said Deveridge, after a 
few moments’ consideration. ‘I leave it 
with you to make the offer.”’ 

‘Very well,”’ said Pillkins; ‘ you 
to accept the sum I name, or to give it?” 

do,” said Deveridge. 

‘““T propose, then,” said Pillkins, “‘ to give 
you two thousand dollars for your interest, 
or to take that amount for mine.” 

Why!” said Deveridge, ‘‘ the building, 
stock, and outstanding accounts are worth 
not less than ten thousand dollars. You do 
not offer half enough.” 

“*T offer you what I am willing to take,” 
replied Pillkins. ‘The building and stock 
appear to be making nothing, and as for the 
accounts, a great many of them are worth- 
less. You have been very careless in giving 
credits, and taking the accounts as they 
run, it will cost their face to collect them. 
Jones, of Black Ridge, who owed us six 
hundred dollars, has sold out and gone to 
the States. Barry & Co., of Sports’ De- 
light, are doing nothing—absolutely bank- 
tupt. Emery, of Foster’s Flat, and Jen- 
kins, of Sharpsville, will never pay a cent 
on the dollar. I have had certain informa- 
tion about these parties, and what I state 
you may depend upon. Well, will you give 
or take? Shall I write you a check, or will 
you write me one ?”’ 

Pillkins knew that Deveridge had no 
ready money. He had borrowed a part of 
the capital with which he commenced busi- 
ness; and repaying that, making some re- 
mittances to his mofher, and maintaining 
himself economically, had exhausted every 
dollar he had drawn from the concern as his 
share of the profits. And Pillkins thought 
that the precaution he had taken to repre- 
sent the young man’s dishonesty, and the 
loss of money by the firm, taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that money was exceed- 
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ingly scarce in Fossilburg just then, would 
prevent his partner from obtaining, at short 
notice, such an amount as two thousand dol- 
lars. These were the considerations that 
induced him to name so small a sum; and 
the more he thought about it the more he 
was sorry he had not named fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, as he felt certain that Dever- 
idge would have been driven to accept even 
that sum. 

‘** How about the accounts ?”’ asked Dev- 
eridge. 

‘¢The purchaser shall take the accounts 
just as they stand in the books,’ answered 
Pillkins. 

‘*T mean,”’ said Deveridge, ‘‘ our personal 
accounts; our liabilities to the firm, or its 
indebtedness to us severally.” 

‘¢ Everything goes,” said Pillkins. ‘‘ The 
purchase and sale wipes out everything be- 
tween you and me up to this date, so far as 
it appears on the books. If there is any- 
thing behind the books—that is, if you have 
received money that you have not entered 
—you must account for it.” 

‘¢ When is the money to be paid?”’ asked 
Deveridge. 

“Immediately,” replied Pillkins; “that 
is, before six o’clock this evening.” 

‘““Very well,” said Deveridge. “I will 
take your interest for the sum and on the 
conditions named.” 

Pillkins was astonished. ‘‘ Have you the 
money to pay down?” he asked. 

‘‘ No,” said Deveridge; ‘‘ but I will try to 
get it.” 

Remember,” said Pillkins, it must be 
paid by six o’clock.”’ 

‘‘T understand that,” replied Deveridge. 

‘* And if you fail to pay it by that time,” 
continued Pillkins, ‘“‘I take the property at 
the same price.” 

Certainly,’’ said Deveridge. 

‘¢ Now I want no backing out of this bar- 
gain,” said Pillkins, whose confidence that 
he would yet be the purchaser was unabated. 
‘“‘T will draw up an agreement, specifying 
all the conditions of our bargain, which we 
will sign in the presence of witnesses.” 

‘¢ Very good,” said Deveridge. 

The agreement was duly drawn up, wit- 
nessed, and deposited in the hands of a third 
party. Then Deveridge, with many mis- 
givings, started out in quest of funds. 

He had a friend named Holstein, a law- 
yer in good practice and of excellent stand- 
ing, and to him he thought best to apply for 
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advice and direction. Having laid the whole 
matter before him, Holstein asked:— 

‘Has Pillkins made any return of his col- 
lections in the mountains two weeks ago?” 

“No,” said Deveridge. ‘I did not know 
he had been in the mountains lately. He 
was in San Francisco two weeks ago.” 

‘* Before he went to San Francisco,” said 
Holstein, “‘he made a tour through the 
upper mining towns and camps—Sharps- 
ville, Sports’ Delight, Black Ridge, Bunkum 
Hollow, Foster’s Flat, Poverty Gulch, and 
other places—and collected money from 
Barry & Co., Jones, Jenkins, Emery, and 
others, to the amount of over two thousand 
dollars. The way I happen to know it is 
this: John Wentworth, the deputy sheriff 
was through there at the same time, serving 
summonses on grand and petit jurors; and 
he and Pillkins traveled together, and had a 
very jovial time, John tells me. And you 
tell me there is no entry of these collections 
on your books ?”’ 

don’t: know about that,” replied Dev- 
eridge. ‘Since Pillkins’s return, my cash- 
book and journal have been missing. I am 
inclined to think they are in his possession; 
and from the terms of our bargain, as pro- 
posed by himself, I am inclined to think he 
has made the entries with his own hand.” 

‘* Ah, yes! I had forgotten the missing 
books. Richard,’’ said Holstein, opening 
the d@or to another apartment, and address- 
ing his clerk, ‘‘come here a moment. You 
remarked yesterday, when Gaylord and I 
were speaking of Pillkins & Deveridge’s 
books, that Sam Pillkins had them. Did 
you know that, or only guess at it?” 

** Well, sir,” replied Richard, “it was 
only a guess; but I am pretty sure I was 
right.” 

Why so?” asked Holstein. 

‘* Well, sir,” answered Richard, ‘‘ the way 
of it is just this: As I understand it, the 
books were missed yesterday morning. 
Well, night before last, as I was going up 
Nugget Street, I overtook Sam Pillkins 
walking along, and he had two books under 
his arm that looked like account books. 

“¢Sam,’ says I, ‘ what are you going to 
do with them books ?’ 

“<*Pm going into business, Dick,’ says 
he, ‘ and I’ve commenced keeping the books 
already.’ 

are t business are you going into?’ 
says I. 

**¢] can’t tell you about it yet,’ says he, 


‘only it will be Pillkins & Son, instead of 
Pillkins & Somebody Else.’ 

‘¢'That’s all we talked about it.” 

*“That’s plain enough,” said Holstein. 
**Do you know where Sam Pillkins’s room 
is, Richard?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Can you get access to it in his ab- 
sence ?” 

‘*T think I can manage it, sir.”’ 

‘¢ Well, go and get those books. Break no 
locks, if you can help it, but get the books at 
all hazards, and bring them here, and I will 
give you a ten-dollar-piece, and stand be- 
tween you and all harm. Be as quick as 
you can.”’ 

‘“¢ Yes, sir,”’ said Richard; and he started 
forthwith. 

“The regular way of proceeding,”’ said 
Holstein, ‘‘ would be to produce a search- 
warrant; but that would take too much 
time; and, besides, I want to show the Pill- 
kinses a little sharp practice. The old man, 
especially, will appreciate it.” 

Richard returned in due time with the 
missing books. On opening the journal, a 
paper fell out, which proved to be a memo- 
randum, dated on the previous day, and 
signed by old Pillkins, directing Sam to 
enter immediately in the journal and cash- 
book certain specified collections made by 
the former, amounting to nineteen hundred 
and sixty-three dollars and fifty cents. 

**So far so good,’’ said Holstein. Now 
I happen to have by me here two hundred 
dollars; take it, and induce Pillkins to re- 
ceipt for it as part of the purchase money, 
subject to the conditions of your agreement. 
I think he will not object. The time is 
growing so short that he will think you can 
raise no more. After securing his receipt, 
which must specify distinctly the object of 
the payment, invite him to meet you here at 
my office, at five o’clock, to close the tran- 
saction. I will have everything in readi- 
ness,’’ 

Deveridge carried out his instructions suc- 
cessfully. Pillkins readily took the money, 
expecting to return it again within a few 
hours, and signed the receipt, which was 
drawn in such a manner as to afford a strong 
additional evidence, if any were needed, of 
the contract between him and Deveridge. 


At five o’clock, punctually, he appeared in - 


Holstein’s office, prepared with the coin to 
pay for the property, which he did not for a 
moment doubt would be his. The gentle 
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man who had the custody of the original 
contract was also present, with Deveridge 
and Holstein. 

‘Well, Bob,” said old Pillkins, with a 
satisfied smirk, ‘I suppose you have that 
eighteen hundred dollars for me?” 

‘‘T have not,” said Deveridge, quietly. 

‘‘ Aha! I thought so,” said Pillkins, grin- 
ning. ‘‘I have twenty-two hundred here, 
at your service. But there is no hurry; it 
is nearly an hour to six, and maybe some 
one will come along, and make you a pres- 
ent of the money.” 

‘We do not need it,’”’ said Mr. Holstein, 
taking up the conversation on the part of 
Deveridge. ‘‘ The contract here calls for 
two thousand dollars; we have paid you two 
hundred, and we find that you have collected 
and not accounted for nineteen hundred and 
sixty-three dollars and fifty cents. You owe 
us just one hundred and sixty-three dollars 
and fifty cents. You will please pay us this 
difference, and sign this deed and this bill 
of sale which I have prepared.” 

“You have got the amount of my collec- 
tions, Mr. Holstein,’ said Pillkins, “‘ with 
surprising accuracy. How you obtained 
your information, I don’t know or care. 
But you have made one slight mistake; the 


different items making the aggregate amount 


you name were all entered in the books of 
the firm twenty-four hours ago; and by the 
terms of the contract the whole sum belongs 
to me, whether I am the purchaser of the 
property, or Mr. Deveridge.”’ 

“Mr. Deveridge,” said Holstein, ‘‘ when 
Mr. Pillkins'requested you to produce those 
books you obstinately refused to do so. I 
trust you will be more obliging when the 
request comes from me.”’ 

Deveridge took the books from the top of 
a a and laid them upon the lawyer’s 
table. 

‘“‘ How the deuce did you get them?” in- 
quired Pillkins, in great surprise. 

“That is not the question at present,” 
said Holstein, coolly. “Be good enough to 
examine them, Mr. Pillkins. You will find 
that the mistake is with you.” j 

Pillkins took the books and hastily turned 
them over; his countenance fell. 

“Sold, by the living jingo!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ Beaten at my own game, and by 
hy own son, too!” 

Finding himself ensnared, Pillkins, with 
avery bad grace, made the best of it, and 
amid fearful imprecations upon his stupid 
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offspring, signed the papers which put Dev- 
eridge in sole possession of the property. 

Just as the business was concluded, Sam, 
‘who had been seeking his father and finally _ 
traced him to Holstein’s office, entered in 
haste and trepidation. 

“© father!’? he exclaimed, in a voice 
expressive of anguish and disappointment, 
and unheeding the presence of others, ‘‘ it’s 
all up down there! ” 

‘** And it’s all up here, too, thanks to your 
blundering, you infernal blockhead!” ex- 
claimed old Pillkins, seizing his cane and 
raising it threateningly. ‘‘Get out of my 
sight, you idiot, or I’ll break every bone in 
your body!” 

For a moment the youth stood paralyzed 
by this unexpected reception; then the old 
man made a rush at him, and Sam fled pre- 
cipitately, followed by his enraged parent in 
hot pursuit. 

For the explanation of Sam’s pathetic 
revelation, which his father received with 
so little sympathy, we must return to the 
bedside of old Moggs. The very day that 
Pillkins set out upon his collection tour, 
which resulted so disastrously for him, old 
Moggs’s physicians informed him, his wife 
being present, that their utmost skill was of 
no avail; that his disease was slowly but 
steadily encroaching upon his vitals, and 
would inevitably bring him to the grave; 
perhaps in a few days—inevitably in a few 
short weeks. 

Old Moggs received the announcement 
calmly; his wife manifested enough distress 
for a large family. She did not, however, 
after the first outburst, abandon herself al- 
together to grief. The time she had ex- 
pected, the time for which she had assidu- 
ously prepared had come at last, and she 
could not afford to waste the precious mo- 
ments in idle lamentations. ° 

She had, from the commencement of old 
Moggs’s illness, a premonition that it would 
be fatal; and she had also from the first 
formed a determination to inherit the whole 
or the greater part of old Moggs’s property. 
Hence her assiduous attention to him, and 
her studied and successful efforts to banish 
Albert from his home, and her constant en- 
deavor to poison the old man’s mind against 
the absent youth. She intercepted the letters 
which Albert had addressed to his father 
for some weeks after his flight; she related 
to old Moggs, with many expressions of sor- 
row and concern, apocryphal stories con. 
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cerning his son’s bad conduct, and the evil 
company he kept at “‘the bay”’; and when 
requested by old Moggs to write to the boy 
kindly, in his name, and ask him to return 
home, she pretended to do so, but did not, 
and then complained bitterly of his ungrate- 
ful silence. She even went so far as to 
fabricate a disrespectful message from Al- 
bert to his father, which she pretended to 
have received through a gentleman who had 
met the boy in San Francisco and conversed 
with him about his family. Of course she 
studiously kept from her husband everybody 
who might, could, or would disabuse his 
mind in regard to his son’s feelings toward 
him. And by these means she hoped she 
had succeeded in embittering old Moggs 
against Albert, and thus paving the way for 
the consummation of her own desires. 

‘*My dear husband,” said she, when the 
doctors had left them alone, and she could 
control her agitation sufficiently to speak, 
“it breaks my heart to think that I must so 
soon be left in this cold world without a 
protector, you have been such a good, kind 
husband to me.” 

**T am glad you think so, Sophronia,”’ said 
old Moggs, turning his hideously bloated 
countenance upon his weeping wife; ‘ but 
I think you’ll get along as pleasantly with- 
out me. I have been a great burden to you; 
but you will be at least partly repaid—I 
shall leave you comfortably provided for.’’ 

“Oh, you good, generous man!” ex- 
claimed she, with a burst of mingled tears 
and tenderness, gathering his ugly, swelled 
head to her bosom with an energy that made 
him wince; ‘‘ you will leave all to me, won’t 
you, dear?”’ 

“Well, no,” said old Moggs, struggling 
with all his feebleness to free himself from 
her embrace, which was more ardent than 
soothing, ‘“‘I guess not. You will have your 
lawful share as my widow, and that will be 
enough to keep you comfortably if you re- 
main single, or to portion you handsomely 
if you marry again—which I suppose you 
will do if you get a chance; and I shouldn’t 
blame you, either. Remember, Sophronia. 
there are others beside you who have claims 
upon me.”’ 

She felt as if she would like to strangle 
him; but she only squeezed him a little 
tighter, to the imminent peril of his respira- 
tion, as she replied, with more tears:— 

‘*Of course, my dear, I didn’t mean ex- 
actly all; there’s Euphemia’s been like a 
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daughter to you, and I know you won’t for- 
get her.” 

‘“*There, there, Sophronia,’? exclaimed 
old Moggs, impatiently, ‘‘ you needn’t choke 
me to death before my time comes. Yon 
seem to have forgotten that I have a son.” 

She wished he had forgotten it; but as he 
had not, she deemed it politic to recollect 
the fact. 

yes!” she said. ‘‘ Although Albert 
has been so very undutiful, it is but natural 
you should do something for him; though of 
course you won’t think of putting a fortune 
in such hands. It would only bring him the 
sooner to a dishonored grave.”’ 

Old Moggs turned away and closed his 
eyes, and his wife prudently forbore to press 
the subject any more at that time. But she 
returned to the charge again and again, un- 
til she found that so far as she was con- 
cerned her husband’s mind was made ap, 
and that she would receive not a cent more 
than her lawful dower. 

But there was Euphemia. Old Moggs was 
evidently grateful to Euphemia, and might 
be induced to bestow upon her the other 
moiety of his estate—barring a trifling sum 
to his son,—and to secure this result Mrs. 
Moggs exerted all her influence, all her per- 
suasive powers, all her skill. She taught 
Euphemia the trick of tears, so that old 
Moggs was often edified upon awaking from 
a brief slumber by finding his devoted sis- 
ter-in-law weeping over him. And the two 
used, when out of sight but within hearing, 
to engage in such pathetic lamentations over 
him, and such delicious eulogiums of him! 
What effect this had upon him he did not 
reveal; but (as I think I have already 
stated) he had once been an actor himself. 
He gave them no further satisfaction than 
to order a special messenger to be sent for 
his son—which his wife promised should be 
done immediately, but took good care it 
should not. 

Old Moggs grew worse, and the sisters 
grew desperate. They feared he would die 
without making a will. As a last resort 
they called in the assistance of Sam Pillkins, 
who was already in their councils; and they 
resolved to bring their united forces to bear 
upon old Moggs, assailing him at once, as it 
were, in front and on both flanks. The time 
chosen for the grand assault, which it was 
hoped would bring the moribund old man to 
reason, was, as it happened, the afternoon 
of the same day when old Pillkins was eB- 
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deavoring, with such admirable want of 
success, to swindle Robert Deveridge. 

When the triple alliance entered his 
chamber, old Moggs lay on his back, with 
his eyes directed toward the ceiling; but 
whether he noted the movements of the 
flies thereon disporting, or ‘‘in profound 
abstraction gazed into the dun obscure of 
his own mind,” it would be difficult to tell. 
He was evidently so weak that the trio 
thought he could be easily awed into sub- 
mission to their wills, and resolved to strike 
boldly. Sam Pillkins drew a table to the 
side of the bed, placed writing materials on 
it, and sat down beside it with a profes- 
sional air; he took no notice of the move- 
ment. Then Euphemia coughed, sighed, 
and remarked :— 

poor, dear brother!”—she had 
lgtely got the trick of calling him brother— 
“how badly he looks.”’ 

Old Moggs seemed still to ignore their 
presence. Mrs. Moggs then advanced to 
the bedside, and said:— 

‘« My dear husband, it is a painful task to 
me to remind you of your duty. Your final 
hour is approaching, and you should lose no 
time in preparing for it. We are here for 
the purpose of learning your last wishes; 
Pillkins is ready to write your 
will.” 

“Yes, Mr. Moggs,” said Sam, as the 
dying man continued gazing vacantly at the 
ceiling, ‘* I am, as you are aware, a lawyer,”’ 
—at these words the invalid turned his 
head, and regarded the speaker with a stony 
stare,—‘‘and of course am accustomed to 
drawing up such documents. I will com- 
mence in the usual form.”’ 

He wrote rapidly for a few minutes. 

“TI give and bequeath,” said he at length, 
repeating the words as they flowed from his 
pen, “‘ to my beloved wife, Sophronia Moggs, 
one-half” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Pillkins,” interrupted Mrs. 
Moggs, “‘two-thirds—write it two-thirds.” 

Sam looked at the invalid, who looked 
back at him with his fixed, stony stare. In- 
terpreting silence as consent, he finished 
the paragraph as Mrs. Moggs desired and 
directed. 

‘“* And to my beloved sister-in-law,” con- 
tinued Sam, writing, ‘“‘Euphemia Mer- 
gles 

“The remaining one-third,’ suggested 
Mrs. Moggs. 
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Sam again looked at the invalid, and re- 
ceiving consent as before, proceeded:— 

‘“*The remaining one-third of all my es- 
tate, real, personal and mixed ”—— 

At that moment there was a rattling step 
on the front piazza, a rapid stride through 
the hall, the door of the sick chamber flew 
open with a clang, and Albert, overthrow- 
ing the writing-table in his haste, rushed to 
his father’s bedside. 

dear father!” he exclaimed, em- 
bracing the old man as well as he could 
under the circumstances. There were so 
many pillows and bed-clothes and things in 
the way that a regular stage embrace was 
out of the question. 

** God bless you, my boy! *’ fervently ejac- 
ulated the old man, his puffy and livid coun- 
tenance brightening with joy as he returned 
his son’s embrace with a surprising degree 
of energy. ‘‘I knew you would come; the 
sight of you does me more good than doc- 
tors or nurses. But I should feel much bet- 
ter, Albert, if you would kick that thing” — 
pointing to Sam, who had hastily risen on 
Albert’s entrance, and stood looking on with 
much the feeling of one who has gained 
surreptitious admittance to a theatre, and 
fears detection—“ out of the house.”’ 

Albert, who was a stalwart youth for his 
years, instantly seized the fellow by the col- 
lar, and, in spite of his remonstrances and 
the shrieks of the women, propelled him to 
and through the front door with a vigorous 
application of sole-leather. 

‘“* Now,” said the old man, when Albert 
returned from the execution of his task, 
‘turn out these women, and shut the door.’’ 

Which having been done, explanations 
ensued between old Moggs and young Moggs 
which were highly satisfactory to both. In 
a few days old Moggs dismissed his physi- 
cians, having secured the services of an 
old quack from San Francisco, who cured 
him, to the great disgust of the regular 
faculty. 

Euphemia retired to Snail Hollow, where 
she assisis her mother in waiting upon 
guests at the Travelers’ Rest, while Mrs. 
Moggs subsided into third place in her hus- 
band’s household. 

Old Moggs manages the Blunderbore mill 
and mine with all his former energy and 
success; while Albert, content with his his- 
trionic laurels, is taking lessons with his 
father in practical milling and mining. 
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THE FETICH-MAN OF THE SAN PEDRO. 


N 1868 I had occasion to make a trip from 
the River Gambia to the Krou Coast; 
and after passing Cape Palmas, I landed at 
the principal Krou villages from Grand 
Tabou to the mouth of the San Pedro River. 
At the former place I engaged an inter- 
preter who understood and could speak fiu- 
ently the-many dialects of this short coast- 
dine, where villagers, who in some instances 
live no more than five miles apart, cannot 
understand each other. My final landing on 
the outward journey was at the village of 
San Pedro, situated within half a mile of the 
headland that shoots out at the mouth of 
ihe river of the same name, and I remained 
here six days. 

It was five o’clock in the evening when I 
landed, and my reception by the people of 
the place was much less cordial than it had 
been everywhere else. At all the other set- 
tlements the headmen had hastened to 
greet me at the beach, and escorted me 
ceremoniously to their huts, where I was 
made to feel at home, and kindly entertained. 
But here no one met me at the landing, and 
I had to find my way alone with my inter- 
preter, whose name was Klar, to the group 
of Krou huts which constituted the village, 
about one hundred yards above high-water 
mark. The people were gathered here and 
there in groups, and when we walked in 
among them, scarcely seemed to notice us. 
We seated ourselves on a mat near one of 
the huts, and could see all that was going 
on. Two boys, not more than eleven or 
twelve years of age, were placed facing each 
other like game-cocks, and each was told 
that if he whipped his antagonist he would 
receive areward. The little naked fellows 
were anxious to commence, but they were 
held back until they glared at one another 
dike little fiends. At length they were re- 
leased, and they fought brutally until ex- 
hausted, when they were carried away and 
washed. 

Klar now sought the headman, and in- 
formed him of my purpose in landing, which 
was to buy all the rice he was willing to 
sell. I waited patiently. Presently the in- 
terpreter led the chief to me, and I was told 
that he would not be ready to trade for 
several days. Why? Because one of the 


best men of the village had died suddenly. 
Somebody must have done it—‘it was 
fetich’—and he must be detected. 

I knew what that meant, and consequently 
asked no questions. We were led to a hut, 
which was placed at our disposal, and left 
alone. This Krou dwelling was round, and 
the eaves of its thatched roof extended far 
enough to form a sort of piazza outside, 
where we could sit and be protected from 
the sun. It faced the ocean, and from the 
door I could watch the heavy seas roll in 
regularly to break upon the sandy beach 
with a ceaseless roar that soothed like a 
lullaby. 

“*T no like dis, cap’n—leave we all alone 
here,” remarked Klar. ‘ 

‘*T would rather be alone than not,” I re- 
plied. ‘1 shall sleep all the better to-night 
on that account.’’ 

‘*-You no mean for say you go sleep here 
to-night, eh, cap’n?”’ 

** Of course I do; why not?” 

‘“*Dese people be no good, cap’n—bad 
fetich here; better we go aboard to-night.” 

‘* Bad fetich! Well, I want to see him.” 

*¢ Want to see fetich, cap’n! How you go 
see him? Nobody go wi’ you, ’cause dey all 
be ’fraid.”’ 

‘Well, I’ll goalone. Where’s the fetich- 
house ?” 

‘“¢ Look dare, cap’n,” and Klar pointed to 
the headland at the mouth of the river, half 
a mile to our left. ‘* It be dare.” 

‘¢ Up there on the rock?” 

Yes, cap’n.” 

“T’ll go there. When the buat comes off 
to-morrow we can pull up into the river and 
climb up to the fetich-house. No one here 
will suspect what we are about.”’ 

Klar looked frightened. 

** You go take me, cap’n?”’ 

‘“‘ Well, I shall not leave you here, that’s 
sure; but you needn’t go out of the boat 
when we go in the river, unless you wish.” 

“¢ Ah! dat be good, cap’n; t’ank you.” 

It was now seven o’clock, and the natives 
were enjoying themselves in their usual 
way, dancing and shouting and making all 
the noise they could with their tom-toms. 
But the hut we had was at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the merry-makers to deaden the 
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sound of their hilarity, and it was nearly 
drowned by the roar of the surf. I spread a 
mat within, on the ground near the door, 
and lay so as to be able to see out. Klar 
spread his mat outside, and I could not 
induce him to come in to sleep. He evi- 
dently feared to lie beneath a roof that shel- 
tered one who had the temerity to regard.a 
fetich with contempt. 

I did not sleep as well as I had expected; 
I lay awake until nearly midnight. Twice, 
however, before that time I would have 
dozed, had I not been prevented, as I was 
about to close my eyes, by Klar, who crept 
from his mat outside to my door and 
asked :— 

You sleep, cap’n?”’ 

“Yes, yes; go away and keep still,” I an- 
swered each time. 

And the poor fellow had slunk away to 
his mat, but not without casting furtive 
glances at me as he wert. I saw that he 
was afraid, and for that reason concluded to 
call him back. He crept back to my door, 
but would not come inside. 

‘“‘ What’s the matter with you, Klar?” 

‘““T no savey what be de matter, cap’n; 
I cold—I sick—I 

aren’t you?” 

‘“* Well, yes, cap’n; I be ’fraid. Dat fetich 


what live here very bad; p’r’aps he go 


witch me and say I kill dat man what die. 
Somebody mus’ drink sass-wood; p’r’aps he 
go make me drink it—no one savey.”’ 

‘““Why should he pick you out? You 
haven’t been here for three months, and 
this man died only four days ago.” 

“True, cap’n; but you see, when I here 
before, dis fetich what be here send for tell 
me he want one keg 0’ powder. I no been 
have powder for give him, and so he mad.” 

“Well, suppose he is mad, and suppose 
he makes you drink sass-wood. Haven’t 
you told me many times that when an inno- 
cent man drinks it he vomita, and that it is 
only when a guilty man drinks that it 
kills 

“Yes, I savey, cap’n; but when fetich no 
like you he can make sass-wood strong for 
kill you, no matter you no do not’ing bad. 
He can do what he like; he be god.” 

It would have been useless for me to try 
to convince him that his belief was unrea- 
sonable; hence I persuaded him to lie down, 
and he spread his mat nearer my door so I 
could see him. For though he did not dare 
to come inside with me, he was afraid to go 
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out of my sight. He slept before I did, but 
not soundly; he tossed about uneasily, and 
I watched him until I went to sleep myself. 

I do not think I am superstitious; I cer-— 
tainly am not sufficiently so to be affected 
by any kind of fetichism I ever saw; but, 
nevertheless, I did not sleep soundly. I 
dreamed of fetich-houses, and of drinking 
deadly decoctions to prove one’s innocence; 
and finally, I saw a fetich-man seize Klar 
and drag him in the midst of the villagers, 
who stood ready to tear him in pieces. The 
fetich-man declared that he whom he had 
brought before them had bewitched the man 
who had recently died. Klar denied the 
charge. The sass-wood was produced, and 


~ he was told to prove his innocence by drink- 


ing the deadly potion. Klar took it with 
avidity. Cold perspiration trickled down 
my temples. I was horrified and jumped 
up, shouting :— 

“Throw it down! Don’t drink it!” 

I was now wide awake, but I hardly real- 
ized I had been dreaming, my vision seemed 
so real. Klar sat on his mat with his face 
bowed down on his hands and groaned. f 
looked out from the door towards the cliff, 
at the mouth of the river—the site of the 
fetich-house—and perceived a light moving 
to and fro among the palms. 

“Klar!” I called. 

‘* Yes, cap’n,”’ he answered, without rais- 
ing his head from his hands. 

“What light is that up there?” I asked. 

‘No look dare, cap’n, I beg you. Dat be 
fetich light—he get ready for do somet’ing 
bad. Oh, my! oh, my! you hear?” 

I listened, and heard the sound of a ma- 
chete striking the trunk of a tree. 

“Big sass-wood grow dar; fetich chop 
some for to-morrow.”’ 

It was past three o’clock, and having no 
inclination to sleep, I sat outside and 
watched the surf beating upon the shore, 
until the monotony of the scene grew pain- 
ful. I tried in vain to divert my mind, and 
at length the fetich-man came to my assist- 
ance by chopping again with his machete 
upon the trunk of the sass-wood to obtain 
bark for the decoction he was to mix. Every 
stroke of his tool, when it came in contact 
with the tree, threw out a clear, ringing 
sound, which was wafted to us by the gentle 
breeze from the eastward. 

‘Oh, my! oh, my! you see he get ready 
for do somet’ing very bad, cap’n,” ejacu- 
lated Klar. 
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‘“* What makes you think so?”’ 

‘¢ Well, you see, cap’n, when he no want 
to kill nobody, he mix de sass-wood jus’ be- 

‘fore he make you drink ’im; but when he 
want to do bad he mix ’im long before, an’ 
let ’im soak good; an’ when he soak plenty 
he kill every time.”’ 

‘So you think that he has made up his 
aind to kill somebody this time?” 

“¢ Yes, cap’n, sure; an’ I ’fraid it be me.”’ 

*¢ But he don’t know you’re here yet.” 

‘¢ No savey I be here, cap’n! He savey 
everyt’ing—yes, cap’n—an’ he savey I be 
here. Fetich be god.” 

It was evident that the fetich-man was 
preparing for an unusual event. The recent 


death of the man, for whom the villagers. 


seemed to have had profound respect, had 
doubtless furnished him with an opportunity 
‘to gratify his hatred of some resident of the 
place; and he had, consequently, hastened 
ito declare that the deceased had been be- 
witched. It therefore became necessary to 
to discover by whom it had been done; and 
that was the business of the fetich-man. 
He whom he would declare to be the culprit 
could hope for no mercy, for they who had 
been his nearest and best friends would help 
to rend him asunder. And if he dared to 
deny the charge, which seldom happened, 
‘the would be made to submit to some terrible 
ordeal, which here on the Krou Coast is 
always the drinking of a deadly decoction of 
the casca bark—sass-wood—when, if he 
vomits and recovers from its effects, he is 
declared innocent, and can claim from his 
accusers whatever he chooses, to compen- 
sate for the peril in which he has been 
placed. On the other hand, if he does not 
vomit he invariably dies, and the natives 
consider that he was the guilty one. 

At six o’clock the boat shoved off from 
the vessel, and we went to the landing—one 
of the few good ones on this coast—to wait 
for it. As it touched the beach the crew 
{jumped out and hauled it up; but they were 
immediately directed to launch it again, and 
we jumped in. We shoved off, and I di- 
rected the mate, who had come in charge, 
to steer for the river. The crew pulled vig- 
orously, and we were swept round the bluff 
on the crest of a comparatively small sea 
into a placid stream of limpid water that, 
within the bar, is perfectly fresh. 

As we glided in I looked up on the cliff, 
from which a path led down in a northerly 
direction, through a somewhat dense growth 
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of bushes, with here and there a large tree, 
Through the opening in these bushes I per- 
ceived a grotesque being walking rapidly 
downward from the bluff; his body was coy- 
ered with green leaves, and his arms and 
legs were plastered over with a thick, clayey 
preparation, like mud. He had not seen 
us, for he hastened along without looking to 
the right or left, and finally turned towards 
the village. I pointed to him. 

‘* No look at ’im, cap’n,’”’ Klar hastened to 
say, inawhisper. ‘ Fetich!’’ 

‘*Where do you suppose he is 
now ?”’ I asked. ane 

“*He go to town, cap’n, for tell headman 
get ready for ’im. He go do devil-work 
to-day.” 

‘* Well, what has he done with his sass- 
wood ?”’ 

**He leave dat in fetich-house, for soak 
good. Nobody go touch ’im, ’cause every- 
body ’fraid for go dare.” 

‘¢ Well, I’m going to steal that sass-wood 
and throw it away, and put something else 
to soak in its place that it won’t hurt any- 
one to drink.”’ 

‘* Anybody do dat, cap’n, go die.” 

T’ll risk it.”’ 

*“*T’ll be with you, sir,’’ said the mate, 
who was a Jollof of the Gambia, and rather 
liked the idea of cheating a fetich-man, 
“And I think,” he added, “that we're 
enough for any fetich-man round here.” 

Klar looked at us in astonishment, but 
said nothing. 

The mate and I jumped ashore, followed 
by one of the crew, whose name was 
Gaspar, and who was less superstitious than 
the rest. We hastened up to the fetich- 
house, from which a disagreeable stench, 
like that of decayed and decaying animal 
matter, came. It was rectangular in shape, 
had a thatched roof, and was decorated with 
human skulls, two of which were recent ac- 
quisitions, for they were only half cleaned 
and were covered with maggots. We went 
in. The walls were hung round with cheap 
looking-glasses; and, besides two mats and 
a wooden pillow such as are used by the 
Kroumen, there was on the ground, which 
served for a floor, a large calabash filled with 
a muddy-looking fluid, in which floated bits 
of bark. This was the sass-wood. 

‘“‘T can make some stuff that’ll look just 
like that, sir,” said the mate, laughing. 
‘‘But we must throw this where nobody’ll 
see it.” 
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He lifted the calabash, and I helped him 
to place it on his head, where he balanced 
it, and walked out followed by me. We 
found a wide crevice in the rock, and into it 
we poured the deadly mixture. 

exclaimed the mate, “ no man 
could live after drinking any of that. That 
fellow meant to kill somebody, sure.” 

He hurried down to the river with Gas- 
par, and filled the calabash with clean water. 
The sailor brought it back and replaced it in 
the fetich-house; he rejoined the mate, and 
I followed. The latter, with the boat’s 
hatchet, peeled a quantity of bark from a 
mahogany tree; and Gaspar, with his sheath 
knife, stripped off some of the sappy rind of 
a fibrous plant, that grows abundantly along 
the river. We returned to the fetich- 
house, and the mate made his mixture by 
placing the bark he and Gaspar had col- 
lected into the water, which, after having 
been stirred up thoroughly, looked to me 
just as the fetich-man’s decoction had. The 
bark that Gaspar had procured was picked 
out carefully and thrown out of sight, and 
nothing was left in the water save bits of 
mahogany bark which the mate had gath- 
ered. 

“There, that’ll do, I think,” he said, 
chuckling. ‘“‘That’s a kind of sass-wood 
that won’t kill anybody; and he took some 
in the hollow of his hand and drank it. I 
tasted it; so did Gaspar, and the latter 
said:— 

“ Well, if that be poison, sir, we shall all 
die.” 

We pulled back to the village, where we 
all landed, and after beaching the boat 
above high-water mark, proceeded to the hut 
set apart for my use, and where I had 
passed the preceding night with Klar. 

Two women brought us a large dish of 
rice and palm-butter, and a roasted Guinea 
fowl, which, with some bread that the mate 
had been thoughtful enough to bring from 
the vessel, constituted a breakfast that we 
all relished. While we were eating, two 
men came from the chief to request Klar to 
meet the principal villagers at the bantang, 
where there was to be an important palaver. 
The interpreter’s lips blanched, and he rose 
to obey the summons. 

‘Finish your breakfast first,” I said, 
“and then we'll all go.” 

He explained to the messengers that he 
would, in obedience to me, in whose service 
he was, wait until after we had breakfasted, 
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when he would without further delay pay 
his respects to the headmen. 

The messengers withdrew. 

** You see, cap’n, what I been tell you?”’ 

“Well, if they want you to drink sass- 
wood you needn’t be afraid to swallow all 
they’ll give you. When we went to the 
fetich-house we bewitched all that the 
fetich-man had mixed, so that it can harm 
no one.”’ 

‘*¢ But, cap’n, so soon as he see ’im, he go 
savey somebody been dare, and he go make 
more.” 

‘‘Pshaw! no danger of that, Klar,” said 
the mate. ‘I’ve done that thing before, 
and wasn’t found out.’’ 

‘* Well, if I be for die to-day, I go eat my 
belly-full first,” remarked Klar, with a lugu- 
brious smile. 

He forthwith helped himself with a large 
tin plate full of rice and palm-butter, and 
for a man who expected to be poisoned 
within an hour or two, he ate with a sur- 
prisingly good appetite. 

At length we were all ready to go to the 
palaver, and Klar led the way to the ban- 
tang in the centre of the village, where were 
assembled the principal men, seated in a 
circle within which the fetich-man stood. 
We sat on mats spread upon the ground and 
watched the proceedings. The fetich-man, 
with his face, arms and legs besmeared with 
what appeared like clay; and his body cov- 
ered with green leaves, after standing like a 
statue for some seconds, walked to and fro 
rapidly, chanted in a low voice and finally 
fell to the ground in apparently painful con- 
vulsions and shrieked. At length he rose to 
his feet, strode to a middle-aged man, who 
sat among the chiefs, tapped him upon the 
head, and beckoned to him to follow to the 
centre of the circle. The person designated 
tremblingly obeyed, and exclamations of as- 
tonishment escaped from the lips of his sur- 
prised companions. The eyes of the fetich- 
man now rested upon Klar, who sat near 
me, and he beckoned to him also to advance 
to the centre of the circle. Klar looked 
at me and said sadly, as he rose to obey:— 

-by, cap’n.” 

‘* Never fear,”’ I said to him; “‘ we won’t 
let anybody harm you, fetich or no fetich.” 

**T hope so, cap’n; but you no savey what 
dey can do. God be god; man can’t do 
not’ing ’gainst ’im.” 

Klar stood by the side of the first individ- 
ual whom the fetich-man had brought within 
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the circle, and the latter, pointing to them, 
said, in substance :— 

“One of these two men, perhaps both of 
them, bewitched our dead friend who, had it 
not been for them, would now be with us.” 

The villagers rose to spring upon them, 
and I hastened with my sailors to the side 
of the accused men, and for a moment kept 
their would-be executioners at bay. The 
excitement of the people, which was in- 
tense, was allayed by the fetich-man, who 
told them that he would settle the matter 
quietly. They reseated themselves, and we 
resumed our places upon our mats. The 
fetich-man went to a hut near by and re- 
turned with the calabash which the mate 
and I had emptied, and he, with the help of 
Gaspar, had refilled with the mixture which 
was now in it, anil which we recognized. 
He placed it in the centre of our circle, and 
the mate could scarcely refrain from laugh- 
ing aloud when Gaspar pointed out to him a 
long fibre of the sappy bark he had gath- 
ered adhering to the outside of the calabash. 

The accused were questioned, and they 
declared they were innocent. Another ves- 
sel, to which half the contents of the first 
were transferred, was placed on the ground; 
and the grotesque and devilish master of 
ceremonies pointed to them. Klar and his 
companion in misery each took one of them 
and deliberately drank its contents, which 
must have filled a quart measure. 

They laid down the calabashes they had 
emptied, and waited with anxiety, which 
they could not conceal, the result. The 
fetich-man looked at them with a half-fright- 
ened look, and was astonished, doubtless, to 
see that the mixture, which he had never 
known to fail to kill, had seemingly no 
effect upon his intended victims, who were 
no less surprised to find themselves alive 
and suffering no discomfort, as a conse- 
quence of the test that had been applied to 
them. The astonishment of the villagers 
was even greater than that of either the 
accused parties or the fetich-man. They 
had all seen sass-wood administered many 
times; it had always either killed quickly or 
caused a violent sickness, that left the vic- 
tims in a weak condition from which it took 
them several days to rally. But in this case 
the fetich-man’s decoction had no effect, 
and the two men who had drunk it were 
soon bereft of all fear, and Klar ventured to 
say, which was interpreted to me by the 
mate:— 


‘*You see we are innocent; we are not 
even sick.”” And he chatted cheerfully with 
his companion. 

* But,’’ asked the chief, ‘“ where is the 
guilty man.” 

The fetich-man, to whom this question 
was addressed, was confounded. He looked 
at his intended victims, at the headmen, 
and at me and my sailors; his gaze lingered 
upon us, as if he suspected that we, in some 
way, had interfered with his project. The 
villagers commenced to talk among them- 
selves in aloud voice, and it was evident 
that their remarks were not. pleasing to the 
puzzled fetich-man; he was a failure for the 
time being. At length he declared that an 
evil spirit was hovering about, whom it was 
necessary for him to drive away before he 
could point out the guilty one who had be- 
witched the deceased man; and he sprang 
away from us, and ran like a deer towards 
the bluff on which the fetich-house stood. 

“Ha! ha! laughed the mate and 
the sailors. 

Good-by, fetich,”’ added Gaspar. 

Even Klar and his companion smiled, and 
the former resumed his place with us, while 
the latter mingled again with the headmen, 
some of whom congratulated him upon his 
good fortune. But something more than 
congratulations were needed to compensate 
for the trial to which they had been forced 
to submit. The acquitted villager demanded 
two wives and one canoe. Klar asked for 
two hundred krous* of rice. A palaver en- 
sued, in the course of which the chiefs 
endeavored to persuade the now triumphant 
pair to modify their demands. Klar was 
inexorable, but the villager reduced his 
requisition to one wife and one canoe; and 
such was the final agreement. This ended 
the palaver, and the headman ordered his 
people to deliver the two hundred krous of 
rice to Klar. It was measured that day, and 
put in casks to enable us to ship it dry. I 
bought this rice of Klar, and paid him in 
such goods as he required. 

In addition to these two hundred krous, I 
bought three hundred from the villagers; 
and two days after the application of the 
sass-wood test, for the discovery of the cul- 
prit who had bewitched the late respected 
individual whom his surviving friends 
mourned, we sailed away on our return trip 
to the Gambia. 


* Krou is the name of any measure mutually 
agreed upon between buyer and seller. 
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CHAPTER I. 


4 hae little village of Netherby is situated 
very nearly in the centre of that part 
of the Jersey coast known as Atlantic Coun- 
ty. Viewing the town from the sea, a long 
range of green hills, dotted with low-roofed, 


weather-stained cottages meets the eye. © 


On the beach below the dwellings stands a 
long row of poorly constructed buildings, 
whose rough board walls are draped with 
heavy festoons of nets, and bedecked with 
fish scales that sparkle like jewels in the 
sunlight. 

Half a mile from the ocean is the village 
proper. On its ridiculous ‘‘ Main Street,’ 
which runs straight from the beach into the 
country, are several stores, a hotel and a 
blacksmith shop. The remainder of the 
town is composed of quiet, grass-grown 
lanes, and trim, white cottages that hide 
themselves behind the surrounding shrubbery 
in all the bashfulness of modest merit. The 


present age of steam and rapid transit has 


done little toward bringing Netherby nearer 
the great commercial centres. The line of 
the locomotive lies a dozen miles away from 
the peaceful village, and the great steamers 
that appear daily in the offing never touch 
at the neglected port. 

Thus removed from the beaten paths of 
travel, the spot has become favorably known 
to a few individuals whose inclinations lead 
them to seek out in the summer, a quiet re- 
treat in preference to the crowded fashiona- 
ble resorts. As a rule, the visitors are 
wealthy, middle-aged people, who arrive 
some time in June and remain until the lat- 
ter part of August. At no time have the 


guests numbered more that twenty persons, © 


and though their visits have slightly increas- 
ed the revenue of the tradesmen, their com- 
ing has failed to dispel the calm tranquility 
Which broods eternally over the place. 

Such is a brief description of Netherby. 
At the time our story opens, it is in the 
early part of May, and a succession of heavy 
Winds and rains have vexed the ocean and 
soaked the soil, until fishermen and farmers 
have been obliged to abandon their custom- 
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ary avocations, and wait helplessly for a 
change in the weather. 

This season of enforced idleness which 
weighs heavily upon the laboring classes, 
fails to disturb the equanimity of Captain 
John Wilburt, who, by a succession of fortu- 
nate ventures in days past, has been render- 
ed tolerably ii dependent of the elements. 
The Wilburt homestead,—a brown old farm- 
house standing upon a little eminence in 
plain sight of the sea,—is one of the cheeri- 
est places imaginable. The wants of the 
worthy captain and his amiable wife being 
few, and easily supplied, the means at their 
disposal enable them to assist their poorer 
neighbors whose necessities, at a time like 
the present, frequently call for immediate 
relief. 

At the close of an unusually disagreeable 
day, Captain Jack, as he is familiarly called, 
having returned from a visit to the fisher- 
men’s cabins, and being in rather a discon- 
solate frame of mind from listening to the 
prophecies of his discontented neighbors, 
removes his dripping oil clothes, and enters 
his own snug domicile, where his wife hands 
him a letter which she informs him has ar- 
rived by the afternoon post. : 

The mariner takes the missive gingerly 
between his thumb and finger, eyeing it 
with a glance of mingled curiosity and sus- 
picion. 

*°Tain’t from Uncle Jake,” he remarks, 
holding the envelope at arm’s length and 
scowling perplexedly at the superscription. 
‘* Nor ’tain’t from Aunt Mary,” he contin- 
ues, bringing the object under examination 
nearer his eye. 

Thus he goes on, naming several individ- 
uals whom he declares cannot possibly have 
written the letter, until finally he concludes 
to open it and bestow his attention upon its 
contents. As he reads, his countenance 
brightens, and he exclaims:— 

“Tt’s from an eld friend and owner, 
James Thornton. He wants to know if his 
girl can come and live with us a while.” 

‘“* Did youever! ” ejaculates Mrs. Wilburt, 
astonished beyond measure at the unexpect- 
ed intelligence. 
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“To be sure I have—lots of times,”’ res- 
ponds her husband, whose philosophical 
mind is not easily disturbed. ‘‘ It’s cur’us, 
but not so dreadful cur’us, after all’; he 
adds, with increased confidence in his abili- 
ty to satisfactorily solve the mystery. ‘The 
fact is, it’s come about as natural as most 
things that happen unawares, and is no 
more to be wondered at than a flash of light- 
ning in a clear sky.” 

Read the letter,”?> commands Mrs. Wil- 
burt, with a touch of wifely authority in her 
voice and manner. 

In obedience to the order, the captain 
clears his throat, and with considerable 
difficulty deciphers the following:— 


New York City, May 10th, 18—. 

DEAR FRIEND WILBURT.—Since my visit 
to your place last fall, I have been wishing 
that my daughter could pass a few weeks in 
your quiet home. The death of her mother, 
in connection with other disappointments, 
has left Marcia in such poor health and 
spirits as renders an immediate change of 
scene necessary to her recovery. She has 
no desire to visit any of the popular resorts, 
but would like very much to live a while at 
Netherby, of which place she has heard 
glowing accounts from visitors. Although 
her aunt,Miss Dorkey,wil] accompany Marcia 
on any excursion she may undertake, I can- 
not think of sending two unprotected fe- 
males among strangers. If Mrs. Wilburt 
can arrange to accommodate them, and you 
will consent to their coming, it will relieve 
me of much anxiety, and will afford them 
great pleasure. Of course I shall be most 
happy to compensate you so far as money 
can reward your kindness. Please answer 
at your earliest convenience, as I am quite 
anxious to learn your decision. 

With much love to yourself and w >, I 


Very truly yours, 
JAMES THORNTON. 


As the captain crowds the letter into its 
wrapper, his wife draws along breath. ‘‘It 
will be a great responsibility having the girl 
here,’’ she remarks. 

“Twill be a tormented sight bigger re- 
sponsibility not to have her,” is the cap- 
tain’s spirited rejoinder. ‘‘ Why,” he con- 
tinues with increased earnestness, ‘ just 
think of it! The poor girl is penned up in 
the house where her mother died, and she’s 
brooded over her misfortune till she’s as un- 
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easy as an old sailor in a haunted ship. In 
this situation, she hails us, begging for a 
passage in a craft where things ain’t so dis- 
mal like. We must either heave to and 
take her aboard, or up stick and run for it. 
I never yet refused to answer a signal of 
distress, and ropes-end me if I like the idea 
of learning to shirk duty at my time of life.” 

At the conclusion of this speech, Mrs, 
Wilburt, who has not heard a dozen words 
of it, remarked absently: ‘* Besides the 
death of her mother, the letter hints at other 
disappointments the young lady has met 
with. I wonder what they are.” 

Lord! how should I know?” said the 
captain, somewhat impatiently. ‘ Perhaps. 
she’s cut her finger; or maybe her canary 
doesn’t sing. These high-strung girls are as. 
sensitive as a fair weather compass, and 
the least bit of a shake will keep ’em spin- 
ning for hours. Butit makes no sort of 
difference whether persons are overboard in 
forty fathoms of water, or four; if we see 
?em drowning, it’s our duty to lend ’em a. 
hand, without stopping to try for sound- 
ings.” 

** Well,” observes Mrs. Wilburt, with a: 
sigh of resignation, ‘‘I want to do what- 
ever is right, but it’s early in the season,. 
and we don’t live like city folks, and if the 
young lady grows discontented, or is taken: 
sick” 

“There, there, mother,” interrupts the 
captain, good-humoredly; ‘‘ you want to 
start on a charitable cruise, but you’re afraid 
to get under way because you can’t see ex- 
actly how the voyage is going to end. In 
this case, we’ve only got to make sail and 
shape a true course. If we do this, and 
anything happens to prevent our reaching 
port, the log-book above will show that we 
are in no wise accountable for the disaster. 
And now,” he adds with increased cheerful- 
ness, ‘‘let’s have supper, and then I'll an- 
swer Mr. Thornton’s letter, telling him to 
send his daughter to Netherby as soon as he 
pleases.”’ 

Thus it is settled that the distressed dam- 
sel shall find a temporary asylum with the 
Wilburts. The Captain breathes easier 
when he has dispatched a letter announcing 
the fact, and he rejoices to the inmost depth 
of his hospitable soul when, a few days later, 
he receives an answer from the city mer- 
chant, thanking him for his kindness, and 
naming an early day for the arrival of the 
guests. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


T the close of a dark, dismal day the 
unwieldly stage-coach, whose diurnal 
trips connect Netherby with the outer world, 
toils up the slippery ascent which forms the 
seaboard boundary of the town, and halts 
before the Wilburt cottage. Captain Jack, 
who has witnessed its arrival, hurries from 
the house, and, opening the coach door, as- 
sists two female passengers to alight, before 
the burly driver has time todescend from his 
perch or collect his fares. 

The captain bestows a commiserating 
glance upon the muffled forms that stand 
shivering by the roadside, and remarks en- 
couragingly :— 

“Come right into the house, ladies. 
Under the present circumstances, ceremony 
ain’t called for, as I once told a Sandy Hook 
pilot when I hauled him over the weather 
rail by the ears.” 

“The trunks,” murtnurs the taller fe- 
male. 

‘Tl see to ’em,” says the energetic skip- 
per. 

“There were four of ’em; bigger and 
heavier than so many chain lockers,” he 
subsequently related. But with the assist- 
ance of the coachman they are taken into 
- the cottage, and carried up-stairs. 

Having performed this «uty, the master of 
the house makes his way to the parlor, 
where his guests, divested of their wraps, 
stand warming themselves before a blazing 
wood fire. 

At his approach, a young lady, stylishly 
dressed, with her forehead hidden beneath 
curls of dark-brown hair and her slender 
throat swathed in a grand scarf of black 
lace, makes a step forward and says con- 
fusedly :— 

“This is Captain Wilburt, I believe.” 

The captain acknowledges his identity 
with a bow, remarking, as he clasps the 
speaker’s slim white hand in his own broad 
palm :— 

And youare John Thornton’s daughter.”’ 

To the amazement ofthe captain, the dark 
eyes fill with tears, and John Thornton’s 
daughter ejaculates hysterically :— 

‘Oh, dear, how dreadfully embarrassing! 
Pa promised to come with us, but business 
prevented him, and here we are among 
strangers, with no one to introduce us, 
and——”” 


“‘ Marcia,” interrupts the tall female, 
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solemnly, ‘“ you must remember your 
nerves”’; with which solemn injunction she 
smooths her skirts complacently, and glances 
at the excited girl with an air of profound 
pity. 

Captain Jack turns to the speaker, with 
the manner of a man who is suddenly called 
upon to assume a great responsibility. 
‘* Miss— Mrs,” he begins, and pauses con- 
fusedly, unable to recall his visitor’s name, 
and not knowing whether she is married or 
single. 

In this emergency, the younger lady 
comes to his rehef, and introduces the 
stranger as ‘* My aunt, Miss Dorkey.” 

‘*Miss Donkey,’ resumes the captain, 
‘* begging your pardon, I'll say there’s no 
call for your niece to remember her nerves, 
seeing that—according to her father’s letter 
—she’s come down here to Netherby for the 
express purpose of forgetting ’em. My 
dear,’’ he adds, addressing his young guest, 
and speaking very kindly, ** more than twen- 
ty years ago your father put me in command 
of the first ship he ever owned. ‘ Take her, 
Captain,’ he said, ‘and look after her as 
though she was your own.’ These were 
his parting words before starting me on an 
East India voyage. All the time I was 
away they kept ringing in my ears, and no- 
body knows how I watched and toiled to 
protect that bit of floating property. Well, 
the cruise was successful, and its profits en- 
abled your father to add to his fleet of clip- 
pers, so that now, the loss of a dozen ships 
wouldn’t beggar him. He never forgot my 
poor services; and while I followed the sea I 
sailed in his employ, and shared his prosper- 
ity. Now I am anchored ashore, he still 
shows his faith in me, by putting his daugh- 
ter inmy keeping. There’s no need of intro- 
ductions. I’ve got my orders and have 
shaped the course. Why,’ exclaims the 
speaker, as a stragglirg ray from the setting 
sun bursts through the leaden clouds and 
illumines the carpet at his feet, ** you’ve 
brought fair weather with you, Miss Marcia; 
and if you hadn’t, your sparkling eyes would 
brighten the old place like a light in the 
fore rigging. It’s a pleasure to have you with 
us, and if you can put up with poor accom- 
modations and plain living, we shall all be 
as comfortable as soldiers in a hospital.” 

To what further extent the captain’s 
eloquence would have carried him, it is im- 
possible to say; for at this juncture his wife 
enters the room, and announces supper. 
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Seated at the bountiful board, Captain 
Jacks bows his shaggy head, and, unmindful 
of the elder lady’s well-bred stare of sur- 
prise, implores a blessing on the food, before 
helping his guests to an abundance of every- 
thing set before them. 

“You must be mindful of your diet, 
Marcia,’’ is Miss Dorkey’s officious warning, 
as she glances suspiciously at her niece’s 
plate. ‘‘I really must urge you not to par- 
take of that strawberry jam,’’ she adds 
hastily, as the object of her solicitude pre- 
pares to taste a spoonful of the luxury. 

' Captain Jack eyes the speaker in amaze- 
ment. ‘Miss Donkey,” he says, drawing 
himself up in his chair, and speaking in a 
tone of calm authority, ‘‘ When I used to 
have passengers on board, I sometimes 
found it necessary to remind them that I 
was captain of my own ship, and capable of 
taking care of all hands—themselves includ- 
ed. It’s much the same with us here in this 
house, where I am captain, purser, and doc- 
tor, all in one. This being the case, and 
Miss Marcia having been put under my or- 
ders, of course it will be a proper time for 
her to stop eating when J say the word.” 

» The mingled look of rage and mortifica- 
tion with which Miss Dorkey responds to 
the rebuke, is entirely lost on the captain, 
who proceeds to eat his supper with the 
calm assurance of a man whose conscience 
is wholly at ease. 

_ When the meal is ended, and the visitors 
are seated in the comfortable parlor, Cap- 
tain Jack unlocks an old-fashioned, square 
piano that stands in a corner of the room, 
and with much gravity requests Marcia to 
favor them with some music. 

‘It?s been closed since our own girl died 
three years ago,’’ he remarks, as he lifts its 
huge cover tenderly. ‘‘I suppose its out of 
tune, but here’s the music the poor child 
used to play, and if you can strike a note 
that will remind me of the days when she 
was about the old place, it will be as good as 
a@ sermon to me.” 

Moved by the sadness of the speaker’s 
voice and manner, Marcia seats herself at 
the instrument and glances over the little 
collection of music laid out for her inspec- 
tion. Discarding the instrumental pieces, 
she selects from the simple repertoire, 
Banks 0’ Doon.’”? After a short pre- 
lude, in the performance of which her jew- 
eled fingers. stray listlessly over the yellow 
keys, she sings, in a sweet voice whose very 


weakness is well adapted to the plaintive air 
and mournful words,— 
** Ye flowery banks 0’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
An’ I sae weary, fu’ o’ care?” 

When, at the conclusion of the song, Cap- 
tain Jack rises, and with grave courtesy 
thanks the singer for her kindness, there is a 
far-away look in his eyes, and a suspicious 
tremor in his voice, which assures her that 
she has ‘struck a note” that has indeed 
awakened dear memories in his honest, 
faithful heart. 

At an early hour the guests retire to the 
cosey chambers placed at their disposal. 

** Did you ever dream of anything more 
perfectly absurd than your father’s sending 
us to this horrible place?”? demands Miss 
Dorkey, entering Marcia’s room the mo- 
ment Mrs. Wilburt has left them. 

“JT see nothing foolish in pa’s conduct; 
and as for the place, I think it lovely,” 
Marcia replies, seating herself in a chintz 
covered chair, and clasping her hands in her 
lap. 
‘But the captain!” persists the elder 
lady. ‘*‘ You must admit that he is fright- 
ful. 
ful,” is the enthusiastic reply. , 

“Well,” remarks Miss Dorkey, making 
no effort to conceal her contempt, “ there’s 
no accounting for tastes; and if anyone pre- 
fers Netherly to Long Branch, and Capiain 
Wilburt to a gentleman, I certainly shall 
not blame them for their preference, though 
I may pity their poor judgment. Good- 
night, my dear; I hope you may rest well in 
your bed under the eaves.”’ 

am sure shall,” responds Marcia; 
adding, as Miss Dorkey glides out of the 
room, ‘‘ Good-night, dear aunt.”’ 

Left to herself, Marcia opens her trunk, 
and drawing forth a small writing-desk, 
proceeds to examine its contents. A bundle 
of letters tied with a blue ribbon, a bunch 
of withered flowers bound with the same 
material, and a photograph, upon which she 
gazes until her dark eyes grow dim and 
dreamy, comprise her most highly valued 
treasures. 

The picture which absorbs her attention 
is the likeness of a rather good-looking 
young man, fashionably dressed, and stand- 
ing in the conventional attitude beside a 
table, upon which his right hand rests neg- 
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ligently. His countenance is quite prepos- 


sessing, and would be taken by almost any ° 


stranger as security for its owner’s high 
breeding and moral worth. Nor would such 
confidence, based apparently upon a slender 
foundation, be entirely misplaced. Walter 
Conroy is all that his appearance indicates 
him te be. Birth has made him a gentle- 
man, and a rise of real estate has made him 
a millionaire. A generous nature and an 
agreeable presence have made him a good 
fellow, also; so that, wherever he goes, he 
is regarded as the flower of an old and 
honorable family, and an ornament to the 
highest circles. 

It is not to be wondered at that Marcia 
has been dazzled by the brilliancy of this 
modern Prince Charming, or that her heart 
has yielded readily—perhaps too readily—to 
a warm assault which he made upon that 
weakly guarded citadel a year previous to 
the commencement of our story, during a 
summer’s sojourn at the White Springs. 
But without commenting on her surrender, 
we will state as a fact that at the conclusion 
of her holiday, she had returned to New 
York the affianced bride of Walter Conroy. 

Marcia’s happiness, however, proved to 
be of short. duration. Upon learning that 
her son was gradually estranging himself 
from his peers and wasting his affections on 
a city merchant’s daughter, the maternal 
Conroy, who was as proud and ambitious as 
Lucifer, took immediate steps to break what 
she was pleased to term ‘a disgiaceful con- 
nection.”? In her efforts she was materially 
assisted by John Thornton, who, with a 
pride that equaled her own, forbade Walter’s 
visits, and kept his daughter under strict 
surveillance, trusting that time would cure 
her of her infatuation. 

Walter, annoyed by opposition on all 
sides, and convinced that his absence would 
bring about a reconciliation quite as speedily 
as his presence, was induced to visit Europe, 
and Marcia was left disconsolate in her 
father’s grand house, to mourn the departure 
of her lover, and to break her heart in 
weeping over the poor handful of momentos 
that now lies in the desk before her. 


As she gazes with tearful eyes upon the 
likeness, her mournful meditations are in- 
terrupted by a stentorian voice. below stairs. 
Rising hastily, she opens, the chamber door, 
and with no little trepidation, listens. to learn 
the cause of the outcry. 

There is no occasion for alarm, The 
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shouting proceeds from no less a personage 
than Captain Jack, who is at his customary 
evening devotions, and who is addressing 
the God of the universe with the same force 
and directness that he would employ in hail- 
ing a man at the mast-head. To the surprise 
of his listener, he roars out the conclusion 
of his petition as follows:— 

** And, O Lord, bless the poor girl who 
has come to us this evening like a singing- 
bird in a storm. Help us to lighten her 
burden, whatever it may be; and when 
earthly friends have piloted her safely 
through the storms and headflaws of life’s 
ocean, take her into Thine own keeping, 
guiding her peacefully into the quiet waters 
of the unseen deep beyond.’’ 

Inspired with a sense of security and pro- 
tection to which she has long been a. 
stranger, Marcia closes the door noiselessly, 
and, having locked the picture and the let- 
ters safely in her desk, retires for the night, 
to sleep soundly in her bed beneath the 
eaves. 


CHAPTER III. 


CLOUDLESS sunrise, with a sky of 

orange red, and with the sea line sil- 
ver blue against it, greets Marcia’s vision 
as, drawing aside the white curtain, she 
peeps out of her chamber window in the 
morning. The cold spring rains have at 
last been succeeded by pleasant weather, 
and all nature seems to rejoice at the 
change. Looking toward the east and 
south, Marcia pauses for awhile to watch 
the deepening rose color as it tints the piles 
of snowy clouds that dapple the peaceful 
sky; then, feeling devotedly thankful that 
she is not obliged to dress for company, the 
fair watcher makes a hurried yet tasty 
morning toilet, and hastens to join Captain 
Jack, who is pacing an imaginary quarte: 
deck in the front yard. 

‘¢ Am I out too early?” she asks, as the 
mariner pauses in his, walk, to 
with a look of pleased. surprise, 

“Bless your, eyes, pretty one,” he in 
his, cheery yoice, “‘ you can’t get up too early 
or lie abed too late, or do anything else that 
isn’t altogether right and reasonable.” 
Then, his. prolonged scrutiny requires 
an explanation, he adds: ‘‘ 1 was leoking at 
your gown, and thinking how proud it must 
make your father to see you rigged out in 
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such fine colors, and sailing around among 


the other girls like a fancy yacht in a fleet ° 


of lumber droghers.” 

Though secretly pleased at the compli- 
ment, Marcia answers with becoming mod- 
esty: ‘‘ If I am better dressed than others, 
the circumstance is due to pa’s generosity, 
and not to any merit of my own.” 

‘¢ Exactly,”’ réjoins the captain, rubbing 
his broad palms, and noting with delight the 
blush that mantles the cheek of his listener. 
Then he adds, with a touch of solemnity in 
his voice and manner, ‘ Your father, Miss 
Marcia, can dress you like a queen, and load 
you with all manner of costly trinkets, but 
all his wealth can’t buy you a contented 
heart; that prize lies like a pearl at the bot- 
tom of the sea, and if you want it you must 
-win it by your own exertions.” 

‘* How shall I set about the task?” asks 
the young lady, with a little laugh in which 
there is no merriment. 

** By doing no more nor less than your 
duty.”’ 

The words are accompanied with a glance 
so full of meaning that they become weighty 
with significance, and make a deep impres- 
sion on the girl’s susceptible nature. When 
good Mrs. Wilburt has called the two in- 
doors, and they are seated at the breakfast 
table, Marcia glances stealthily at her coun- 
sellor, and wonders if in all the varied 
phases of human experience there is a duty 
he would hésitate to perform. 

When, at the conclusion of the meal, he 
suggests that they walk down to the beach 
and watch the fishing fleet get under way, 
Marcia hastens to her room, where she 
makes a few necessary changes in her dress, 
and without waking her aunt, rejoins the 
captain, whose words still ring in her ears. 

Very proud is the captain as he conducts 
his fair young charge among the groups of 
fishermen that throng the beach. In intro- 
ducing her, he is careful to inform his 
acquaintances that she is the daughter of 
his old friend and owner, James Thornton, 
a bit of intelligence that causes aged men to 
bare their grav heads in her presence, while 
the younger fellows regard her as a sort of 
expensive curiosity that has been brought 
to Netherby at Captain Jack’s express com- 
mand. 

** Would you like to go on board one of 
the fishing smacks?” asks the captain, 
when they have exhausted the simple sights 
of the shore. 


Marcia replying in the affirmative, her 
attentive escort procures a boat, and they 
row off to a trim little craft that lies an- 
chored a short distance from the beach. 

On board the smack, a strongly-made fel- 
low of twenty-two or three, with a low- 
crowned, glazed hat jammed over his eyes, 
and with his hands thrust negligently into 
the pockets of his pantaloons, is leaning 
against the mainmast. Beyond glancing in- 
differently at the approaching boat, he pays 
not the slightest attention to the visitors. 

Captain Jack climbs over the rail, fastens 
the boat, and after assisting his companion 
on board, turns to the young man, and asks, 
with an air of friendly interest:— 

Where’s Uncle Abel?” 

*¢ Ashore,” is the laconic reply. 

** Coming off soon ?”” 

* Dunno.” 

Lines all aboard ?” 

Yes.”’ 

*“*T was thinking,’’ remarks the captain, 
“that you might be wanting to borrow 
something of the kind; I’ve got plenty of 
you know.” 

‘“‘T want nobody botherin’ on my ac- 
count,”’ is the gruff rejoinder; ‘I ask no 
favors.” And having thus brought the 
conversation to an end, the surly fisherman 
prevents its renewal by lounging forward, 
out of the way of the visitors. 

For a moment Captain Jack eyes the fel- 
low as though he would like to collar him 


and bring him back. Then he turns to. 


Marcia, who has been an amazed listener 
to the dialogue, and says, in a mysterious 
whisper:— 

“Young feller’s masterly hove down; 
wouldn’t ’a’ brought you aboard if I’d known 
he was here alone.”’ 

There is no chance for further explana- 
tion on board the little craft, and after Mar- 
cia has peeped into the dingy binnacle, and 
has heard the captain go through the for- 
mula of boxing the compass, they take their 
departure. 

By this time the fitful morning breezes 
have settled into a steady off-shore wind, 
and nearly every vessel in the fleet has 
spread its white wings, and is standing out 
to sea. 

‘“‘ How I would like to follow them!” is 
Marcia’s involuntary exclamation, as a bluff- 
bowed schooner goes surging past. 

‘“‘ Nothing easier in the world,” responds 
Captain Jack, without pausing in his row- 
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ing. ‘*My own boat is always ready fora 
cruise, and we have only to slip the cable 
and make sail.” 

In another moment they are on board the 
captain’s yacht; a large, cat-rigged craft, 
christened, after his wife, the Nancy Wil- 
burt. ‘* Which is as good a name, if I do 
say it,” remarks the captain, ‘‘as was ever 
tacked on to a boat, or a woman.”’ 

The broad sail is quickly hoisted, the 
moorings are cast off, and with the wind on 
her quarter, the lively craft bounds lightly 
over the sparkling waves, in friendly pur- 
suit of the flying fleet, the nearest vessel of 
which is now a quarter of a mile distant. 

Ensconced snugly in the stern-sheets, 
Marcia listens with pleasure to the incessant 
ripple against the boat’s side, and views 
with delight the wide expanse of water and 
limitless sky. Beside her, with his hand on 
the tiller and his eye on the sail, sits the 
captain. A genial smile shines upon his 
rugged features, like sunlight on the face of 
a granite cliff, rendering him a truly pleas- 
ing object to contemplate. 

After they have sailed for some time in 
silence, Marcia, whose curiosity has been 
aroused by the scene on board the fishing 


smack, asks, with apparent unconcern:— 


‘Did I understand you to say, captain, 
that the young man on board the boat we 
visited was in trouble ?”’ 

‘“‘That’s what I meant,” replies the cap- 
tain. “*At any rate,” he adds, as if to 
qualify his assertion, ‘‘ the lad has been in 
trouble, and he seems bound to stay in it. 
Lord,” he continues, drumming with his 
fingers on the tiller, ‘‘how many people 
there are in the world who seem determined 
to make heavy water in smooth sea. They 
remind me of old Cap’n Sam Beckett, who 
was so cautious that he’d run under short- 
ened sail for twenty-four hours after a gale 
had blown itself out. It’s just so with Tom 
Bagley. He was caught aback and hove 
down, but he’s righted now and has filled 
away; and instead of mourning over his 
misfortune, he ought to bless his lucky stars 
that he’s seen the worst of a bad job. 

‘You see,’’ continues the speaker, ob- 
serving the inquiring glance of his listener, 
“Tom has got the Bagley temper, and when 
he came home frem the West Indies, a year 
ago last winter, and found that his Uncle 
Eph had foreclosed the mortgage on his 
mother’s house, he was wilder than a devil- 
fish. Without stopping to consider the 
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matter, he made a straight wake for his. 
uncle’s house, and walked right into the 
parlor where Eph was sitting with the 
minister, hearing the girls play the piano. 
Tom raved and stormed like a nor’-wester, 
shaking his fists, and cursing his rich uncle 
for distressing a poor woman—and that 
woman his own brother’s widow. After 
scaring the family almost into fits, the 
headstrong fellow left the ‘house, swearing 
vengeance on its owner. 

‘* As bad luck would have it, Eph’s build- 
ings were burned to the ground that very 
night. Before the ruins were done smoking 
Tom was arrested for setting the fire. His 
case was soon tried, and though he stuck to 
it that he had no hand in the job, the facts, 
so far as they could be got at, were against 
him, and he was sentenced te serve six 
years in prison. I couldn’t believe the boy 
guilty, and though the minister himself 
blamed me for it, I did what I could to help 
him at the trial. When it ended in his 
being locked up, I started a petition for his 
pardon. I got a long list of signers, and 
when the Governor examined it, he was led 
to inquire into Tom’s case. The result was 
that the prisoner was discharged after serv- 
ing one year of his sentence. About two 
months ago he came to see his mother, who 
was living with her brother, Abel Shirley, 
Tom didn’t want to stop in these parts, but 
his mother begged so hard for him to give 
up making long voyages, that finally he con- 
sented to try his hand at fishing. With the 
help of his Uncle Abel, he repaired the 
craft we visited, and though the weather 
has been against them, the two have man- 
aged to make the old boat earn them 4 
living. 

‘¢ But Tom’s a changed fellow since he 
came out of prison. ‘To see him now you’d 
scarcely believe that he was once as cheer- 
ful and light-hearted a chap as ever hauled 
on a rope; yet I can remember a time when 
it would have done your heart good to hear 
him singing in his dory of amorning. He 
never sings now-a-days, and I doubt if he 
has smiled singe he got his sentence. It 
doesn’t take much to drive the sunshine 
out of a young heart, and Tom’s trouble has 
fairly unsettled him.” 

‘*Do the people of Netherby believe the 
young man guilty?” asks Marcia, as the 
captain pauses in his narrative. 

‘*N-no,” is the hesitating reply; ‘“‘a few 
persons, perhaps, may think Tom set the 
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fire, but even they are ready to excuse the 
deed, seeing as how the lad was provoked 
beyond endurance. As for Eph Bagley, 
whose meanness was at the bottom of the 
mischief, our people got so down on him 
after his nephew got convicted that he was 
glad to move with his family to New York. 
His buildings were insured for all they 
were worth, so the fire was small loss to 
him.” 

‘*T can imagine that it must be a dreadful 
thing to spend a year in prison. Still, ifa 
man is accused falsely, and is afterward’ 
pardoned, and has friends to stand by him, I 
think he ought not to be unhappy forever,”’ 
says Marcia, soberly. 

“Certainly not,’ assents the captain; 
‘you take a sensible view of the matter, 
Miss Marcia. But, you see, Tom Bagley is 
a good deal like the clipper ships that used 
to be built for the China trade. Give them 
smooth water and a fair breeze, and they’d 
outsail anything afloat; but when it came to 
clawing along against a head wind, or driv- 
ing into a cross sea, they were as cranky as 
canoes, so that clumsier ships frequently 
beat them on long voyages. It’s much the 
same with Tom Bagley. Give him fair 
weather and he’ll go ahead like a steamboat; 
but let him fall in with a hurricane and he’s 
easily capsized, and once on his beam ends 
‘there’s no righting him. Before he got into 
trouble he was courting Susan Hanson, 
whom everybody allowed was the best and 
prettiest girl in town. I used to see them 
walking out together; Tom in his Sunday 
rig, and Susan in her best gown, and flying 
more pennants and streamers than an En- 
glish frigate on the Queen’s birthday. They 


were a handsome couple, and everybody - 


was looking to see them spliced as soon as 
Tom got home from the West Indies. But 
there’s little chance of such a thing happen- 
ing now. Tom hasn’t been near his sweet- 
heart since the night of the fire. I don’t 
say he isn’t right in standing off for a while, 
but still it seems to me as though it was 
now time for him to square away and sail 
into the girl’s affections, and live happily. 
But Tom’s too proud to offer an explana- 
tion, and Susan’s too high-spirited to ask 
for one; so off they go on different tacks, 
and I'm afraid they’ll soon be out of hailing 
distance.” 

At this point Captain Jack breaks off 
abruptly in his narrative, and as they are 
now in the midst of the outward bound 
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fleet, he devotes himself to giving Marcia a 
description of the different vessels. She 
listens absently to his nautical explanations, 
and gives a ready assent when he proposes 
heading the boat for home. Her thoughts 
are of the unfortunate Tom Bagley, and she 
wonders if it willbe in her power to assist 
the despondent ex-convict. Captain Jack’s 
warning, that n only gain a contented 
mind by doing herduty rings in her ears, 
and she begins fanéyingthat her first duty 
will be’ to aid the released prisoner, and 
assist him in regaining foothold in respec- 
table society. 

While her mind is ee occupied, the little 
fishing vessel which bears the object of her 
meditations comes sailing past. At the 
helm stands a gray-haired, mild-faced old 
man. He waves his hand to Captain Jack, 
who returns the compliment by swinging his 
hat. 

In the vessel’s bow, seated on the 
little windlass, with his elbows resting on 
his knees and his face buried in his hands, 
is Tom Bagley. He makes no sign of recog- 

i and reteives no friendly salutation. 
In her moment the two crafts are far 
apart, one speeding toward the shore, and 


the other ploughing through the brine on 


her way to the distant fishing ground. 

As the boat approaches the land, Marcia 
discovers a man and a woman standing on 
a rocky point which makes out ,ihto the 
ocean some distance above the village. The 
former waves his hat, and the latter her 
handkerchief, observing which signals, Mar- 
cia calls the captain’s attention to them, 
remarking that the couple are evidently 
waiting to welcome them home. 

“‘ By Judas!’ exclaims the captain, has- 
tily changing the boat’s course; ‘ they’ve 
wandered out on Stony Point, and the ris- 
ing tide has cut them off from the main 
land. It’s lucky for them that we have 
happened along, as the fleet has sailed, and 
folks can’t see them from the town. Can 
you make them out, dear?” 

‘“*The woman looks like Aunt Dorkey, 
though it’s impossible to be certain who it 
is at this distance.” 

‘¢ Well, we’ll soon have hen aboard, and 
the man with her,” says = captain, giving 

@ pull at the sheet. 

The little craft flies over the waves as if 
in haste to succor the unfortunates, while 
its occupants strain their eyes in an attempt 
to identify the couple. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“* T\ON’T be alarmed, my dear Miss Dor- 
key, the boat is,certainly heading 
this way.” 

Standing upon a narrow ledge which is 
entirely surrounded by the waters of the 
Atlantic, and whose wave-worn sides offer 
no bar to the rapidly rising tide, the speaker 
turns from surveying a small craft in the 
distance to gaze upon his companion in mis- 
fortune. He is a dark, sallow-visaged man, 
whose age may be anywhere from thirty- 
five to sixty; for ‘while his features are 
marked by the hard lines of time, his figure 
has every semblance of youth. The charac- 
ter of his face is peculiar. Although the 
forehead and eyes are intellectual and can- 
did, the lower jaw and mouth reveal an ex- 
pression of cruelty, which is heightened by 
a pair of thin, straight lips, and a long, 
pointed chin. 

There is nothing commonplace about 
Arthur Haldane; he would not pass unob- 


served anywhere; and yet his general ap- 


pearance is equally far from the type of high 
birth. His manner, however, even under 
the present trying circumstances, is per- 
fectly well-bred, and he eyes the unfortu- 
nate female at his side with air of re- 
spectful solicitude which ought to win from 
her a mabe acknowledgment. 

ButtMiss Dorkey is in no condition to ac- 
knowledge anything save the horrors of her 
present situation. Her hat has blown away, 
her limp bangs hang like forked radishes 
over her narrow forehead, her feet are wet, 
and the salt breeze that sweeps across the 
. Water seems as if it would chill the very 

blood in her heart. All things considered, 
she is the personification of feminine dis- 
tress, and may therefore be pardoned for 
remarking, snappishly:— 

“If your foresight had equaled your pres- 
ent watchfulness, Mr. Haldane, I should 
not have been led into this awkward predic- 
ament.”” * 

The gentleman bows with becoming hu- 
mility, his politeness not allowing him to 
remind the lady that it was she who sug- 
gested a stroll-on the Point. 


After a moment’s silence, Miss Dorkey — 


tesumes: ‘In alluding to this adventure on 
future occasions, I hope you will not con- 
sider it necessary to go into detail; the 
Merest outline, you know, will serve to make 
us both appear sufficiently ridiculous.” 
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“Give yourself no uneasiness, Miss Dor- 
key. You cannot possibly be more ashamed 
of the circumstance than I am.” 

Further conversation is checked by a 
hoarse hail from the approaching boat. 

“On the rock, there! Get over to lee- 
ward, and stand by to jump aboard the min- 
ute we come alongside.” 

‘‘ Heaven preserve us!” cries Miss Dor- 
key, recognizing the voice; “it’s that odious 
sea-captain. I declare, I would almost as 
lief drown as be taken off the rock by him.” 

*“T haven’t the honor of his acquain- 
tance,” remarks the gentleman, coolly; 
** but if you request it, I will ask him to let 
you remain here.” 

By this time the boat is brought skillfully 
alongside the rock. Putting one brawny 
hand against the ledge, Captain Jack stead- 
jes the dancing craft, and says, shortly:— 

“Get aboard, friends. Time and tide and 
the Nancy Wilburt wait for no man—or 
woman, either,”’ he adds, seeing that Miss 
Dorkey is hanging back. 

At this instant, and as if to add force to 
the captain’s warning, a mimic wave rears 
itself between the rock and the boat, and 
slops playfully into Miss Dorkey’s low-cut 
shoes. The hint suffices for the hesitating 
spinster. She gives alittle scream, grasps 
her soaked skirts convulsively, and is handed 
into the boat by her companion, who imme- 
diately after tumbles into the bow. 

** Shove off,’ says Captain Jack, authori- 
tatively. 

Mr. Haldane obeys the order, and the 
boat, catching the wind abeam, goes flying 
toward the shore. 

‘How did it happen, Aunt Dorkey?” 

Marcia asks, with a frightened glance at the 
half-submerged rock. 
' Without answering the inquiry, the res- 
cued lady musters her remaining dignity, 
and says, with freezing politeness: ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Wilburt, allow me to present my friend, 
Mr. Haldane, an old acquaintance, whom 
Marcia seems to have forgotten.” 

Keep your sitting, mister,” cautions the 
captain, as the stranger makes a desperate 
attempt to get upon his legs. ‘‘ I’m so glad 
to see you safe aboard this craft that I 
sha’n’t question your manners.”’ 

**T, too, am glad to see you, Mr. Haldane, 
though I am sorry to have met you under 
such unpleasant circumstances,” Marcia 
says, contritely, and with a glance at the 
gentleman’s sea-stained clothing. ||| 
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“Tf my misfortune serves to make me 
welcome, I shall be the last person in the 
world to regret it,” replies Mr. Haldane, 
with a sharp glance at the speaker. 

‘*Tt’s quite like a romance,’”’ says Miss 
Dorkey, addressing her neice in a sudden 
burst of confidence. ‘Mr. Haldane arrived 
last night by a private conveyance. 
ing our whereabouts this morning at the 
hotel, he set out to favor us with an early 
call. I took him down to the beach, ex- 
pecting to find you there. Disappointed in 
seeing you, we wandered around, and finally 
walked out on those horrid rocks, thinking 
to get a better view of the ocean. Before 
we knew it we were surrounded with water, 
and ne one was in sight to afford us the 
slightest assistance. I shouted till my 
throat was sore, hoping to arouse some one 
on the main land. My cries brought no aid, 
and if your boat had not happened along, I 
am sure I don’t know what we should have 
done. As it is, I have suffered terribly; my 
hat is lost, my dress is ruined, and I am wet 
through. Don’t I look a perfect fright?” 
she asks, appealing to the company in 
general. 

Captain Jack eyes the dismantled spinster 
as critically as if he had been appointed to 
estimate and report as to the full extent of 
her injuries. Having finished his scrutiny, 
he delivers himself as follows:— 

“You ain’t quite as scrumptious looking 
as a vessel just off the stocks, that’s a fact, 
Miss Donkey; but, as the insurance men 
say when owners bring in a bill for repairs, 
‘a little fresh paint goes a long way in 
brightening up an old craft.’ ”’ 

The captain’s opinion is received in si- 
lence, and but little conversation is indulged 
in until the party is landed on the beach. 
Leaving the skipper to moor his boat, the 
visitors climb the narrow path leading to the 
Wilburt cottage. At the gate Miss Dorkey 
murmurs a hasty apology and hurries in- 
doors, leaving her niece to dismiss the gen- 
tleman in a more leisurely fashion. 

** Won’t you come in?” Marciaasks, with 
a faint attempt at hospitality. 

The gentleman glances at his soaked 
patent leathers, and replies: ‘‘ Thanks, no. 
I must hurry back to the hotel, and repair 
damages, as our nautical friend would say.” 

As he appears in no hurry to start, Marcia 
asks, for want of anything better to say, 
‘* Shall you remain long in Netherby ? ” 

““That depends. My business! isfin such 


Learn- 


shape that I can stay through the season if 
I wish. Having found you here, I shall be 
likely to remain as long as possible—that is, 
unless your visit is to be a short one.” 

“My stay, like your own, will depend 
altogether upon circumstances,” Marcia 
says, coloring visibly. 

Her confusion is observed by Haldane, 
who hastens to remark with apparent care- 
lessness, ‘* Well, while we are both here, let 
us try and be neighborly. I shall insist 
upon a friend’s privilege of calling on you 
often, and if I hit upon any plan for amuse- 
ment, I shall expect you to assist me in car- 
rying it out.” 

Scarcely knowing how to reply to this cool 
proposition, Marcia is delighted when the 
sudden appearance of Captain Jack relieves 
her from the necessity of saying anything, 

The sight of the mariner has a precisely 
opposite effect upon Haldane, who, laboring 
under a deeper sense of obligation than he 
cares to acknowledge, is nevertheless forced 
to say, ‘‘ If it is not too late, I would like to 
thank you for your service, Captain Wilburt. 
I know that I have escaped a great danger, 
and I shall be grateful for your aid as long 
as I live.” 

‘Perhaps you will, and then again per- 
haps you won’t,”’ says the captain, dryly. 
‘¢ When I was in the old ship Leopard,” he 
continues, ‘I took a crew of Brazilians off 
a polacre that was sinking near the mouth 
of the Santos river. The poor creatures 
were so thankful for their deliverance that 
they danced and capered around me till the 
mates had to drive them off the poop. I 
was almost as happy as they were, though 
as matters afterward turned, there was no 
call for anybody to be particularly joyful. 
When we got to Rio, the custom house 
officers knew the shipwrecked diegos fora 
gang of smugglers; consequently, they were 
put on board the guarda-costa, and hung in 
less than forty-eight hours after our arrival. 
When I saw the bodies swinging at the 
yard-arm, I said to myself, ‘ Ah, my lads, 
had you known what was good for your- 
selves, you would have stuck by your sink- 
ing craft and died like true sailors; and had 
I known what was going to happen to you, 
I should have thought twice before taking 
you into port to be strung up like dogs.’”’ 

The speaker breaks off abruptly, and Hal- 
dane, who has listened uneasily to the grim 
tale, says with heightened color:— 

As, I'am not likely to be hung for smug- 
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gling, I think I may safely venture to thank 
you for having saved my life.” 

“ Aye,” retorts the captain, dubiously, ‘‘I 
suppose it’s right enough to call any breeze 
a fair wind till it heads us off.” 

Haldane smiles approvingly, and says: 
“Your philosophy suits me well, captain; 
and now, if we have discussed the subject 
sufficiently, allow me to thank you again for 
your assistance, and bid you good-day. Miss 
Marcia, I hope you won’t let the captain’s 
story lead you into wishing me back on that 
frightful reck. On the contrary, you ought 
to take a friendly interest in the future 
career of your humble servant, whose late 
misfortune certainly entitles him to sympa- 
thy.” He concludes his speech with an 
evident attempt at gayety, and raising his 
hat politely, walks briskly away. 

‘“*T forgot to ask him to call,” Marcia says, 
as Haldane disappears from view. 
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‘No matter; he’ll come,” responds the 
captain, confidently; then he asks, ‘* What’s 
his calling ?”’ 

“He has something to do with ships, I 
believe. At any rate, he has visited our 
house frequently on business, and once pa 
asked him to dinner. Since then I have 


-met him two or three times in the street, 


which is the extent of my acquaintance with 
him.” 

“He looks like a man to hang around a 
broker’s office, ready to pounce on a ship 
and gobble up half her freight money,” says 
Captain Jack, with a grunt. 

Marcia makes no reply to this assertion, 
and a moment later the two betake them- 
selves indoors, where they favor Mrs. Wil- 
burt with an account of their morning 
adventure. 


[To be continued. 


LL the world has shrunk since the 
Golden Age of our childhood. Time 
was longer, and people were taller then. A 
wet day was the depth of despair and the 
end of all things; the hours also were longer, 
andayear from January to December lapsed 
slowly by, like the prehistoric ages. The 
future seemed to be bringing a measureless 
succession of such years until the gigantic 
height of grown-up people would be reached; 
but life was so long, it was hardly worth 
while to think about the mystery of growing 
to their height at last. Our old home has 
shrunk since those days; the rooms are 
smaller and darker; the trees, once famil- 
iar, would be narrower if we could see them 
now; the garden has shrunk, too; the trees 
have been growing down; and the church 
spire is stumpy, as if Time had pushed its 
top lower, like a shutting telescope. Be- 
yond the home circle, who were part of our 
existence, the grown-up people of the Gold- 
en Age were a mysterious race. They cared 
no more for games or playthings; though 
we refused to believe that any length of 
years would make us cease to care for hide- 
and-seek among the gorse and the billows 
of ferns, and for the mustering of tin 
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armies or the acquisition of new toys. Not 
only were the grown-up people in a dried-up 
state of indifference to games and plays, but 
they actually laughed at things that were 
not in the least funny. They never cried; 
they never ran; they did not ask for pudding 
twice, though they might have it; they had 
learned all possible lessons long ago, and 
had managed to remember them for the rest 
of their lives, and they knew all about 
everything always. 

But oh, the green world of those days! 
Have the green lanes since wound on 
through golden light and moving leaf- 
shadows? Have the corn-fields been so 
broad beyond the hedges, such a sea of 
warm and breeze-swept yellow ripeness, 
flecked all along near the hedge-path with 
sparkling blue, and with blazing red poppies? 
Have the skies been so far away since, 
where the lark sang out of sight, and where, 
with our head on the grass, we made up- 
ward voyages among the towering white 
clouds in the clearness of breezy summer 
days? Have the summers burned the dusty 
roads so white? And has the milk been so 
sweet within sight of the sheds at a doorway 
under thatched eaves? Is the noon-tide 
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stillness of the hot country, the siesta of the 
birds, as deep as it was then? Is the scent 
of the honeysuckle as strong, and the smell 
of the hay? Are there bright beetles in the 
hay-field yet, and are butterflies becoming 
extinct, compared with their old numbers ? 
Is it possible to have hay-battles, now that 


there seem to be so many painful stubble-. 


fields to traverse in this world of ours? 
Who will give us back the heart-thrill of 
our first sight of the mountains? Who will 
remind us of the actual refreshment of wad- 
ing in the shallow sunny brook, or swinging 
overitfromropes tied tothe white-blossomed 
trees? Who will send us another song like 
our first hearing of the noise of the great 
unresting sea, or another sight like the first 
vision of its foam-fringed, sky-bounded, 
sun-dazzled waters? When the moon shone 
on the water then, one longed to look all 
night; when the winter stars were out, there 
was no pageant like the heaven of heavens. In 
that Golden Age the world might have been 
created and called good but yesterday, so 
new a world it was. We saw. 
The earth and every common sight 
Appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 


But the glory and the freshness were in 
ourselves. Wordsworth calls it the hour 
‘* of splendor in the grass, of glory in the 


flower.’? Not all the splendor has departed; 
the sun of those days and the light of our 
first love are still lingering in the sunlight 
of to-day. George Eliot tells us how a 
forest of young golden-brown oak branches 
with the light gleaming through, and with 
ground-ivy and blue speedwell and white 
star-flowers below, is more beautiful to the 
heart than all the grandeur of tropical forests, 
because it holds ‘‘the subtle, inextricable 
associations the fleeting hours of our child- 
hood had left behind them. Our delight in 
the sunshine or the deep-bladed grass might 
be no more than the faint perception of 
wearied souls, if it were not for the sunshine 
and the grass in the far-off years which still 
live in us, and transform our perception into 
love.” 

A yearning for that Golden Age of life 
has come in earnest moments to half the 
world. The poets havesighed for it, and one 
of the sweetest songs that tell of saddest 
thought became a favorite long ago because 
it told how, in gathering shells on the beach, 

A dream came o’er me like a spell— 
I thought I was again a child, 
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Now why is childhood called the happiest 
time of life? And if it be life’s Golden 
Age, why cannot we keep the gold ? 

The reasons why that period is envied 
seem to be these: First, and most subtly 
underlying all envy of childhood, is the 
knowledge that it is the time when we have 
our whole life before us. Often it is not the 
return of the state itself that is desired, but 
its anticipation of life which we feel to be 
swift and short, and of a past which is 
irrevocable. Not to be children again, but 
to have our chance again, is the wish under. 
lying most of the yearning. Apart from 
this, there are many other reasons. We 
may place as the second, the freedom of 
childhood from responsibility and care; and 
next, its freshness and its habitual joy; and 
last, but very far from least, the atmosphere 
of loving service, kindness, and: tenderness 
which surrounds that helpless period. Of 
course, we are speaking of childhood under 
favorable circumstances; no one, except, 
perhaps, a dying man would envy the begin- 
ning of life in extreme poverty or in love- 
less hardship. 

Other reasons there are for looking back 
tenderly to that Golden Age; it was the time 
when we possessed unconsciously all the 
spiritual beauty that we recognize now as 
the inner charm of little children. They 
walk in the paradise of an unfallen world; their 
simplicity is their greatest attraction; their 
faith and trust in these that care for and 
provide for them is absolutely perfect; with- 
out any words, they know that the home- 
love will last; without taking thought, they 
expect to-morrow to be cared for like to-day. 
Lastly, they love much, and from the first 
love they receive, their life takes vigor and 
color. They are like young plants straining 
to the light, and enriched according to their 
share of warmth and sunshine. 

But there is to the Golden Age another 
side. It is not perfection; it is not entirely 
happy. How imperfect it is, all of us know, 
and the flaws on the surface are not the 
saddest; in fact, without some of these, we 
should hardly recognize our human fellow- 
mortals, or we should doubt that we knew 
them well. A great educator in his day was 
wont to say that he dreaded receiving a boy 
whom the parents presented with pride 28 
faultless; he dreaded that. the faults were 
within, ready to break out as, childhood dis- 
appeared. But all lovers of. children will 
acknowledge the manifold imperfection that 
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is a part of their being; and perhaps we 
should not love them so well if it were not 
craving our sympathetic care. Again, this 
Golden Age is not an entirely happy time. 
It is true that the outbursts of sobbing are 
forgotten sooner than we can forget our 
sorrows; but the sobs were real while they 
lasted. As George Eliot says, this anguish 
appears very trivial to weather-worn mor- 
tals, who have to think about Christmas 
bills, dead loves, and broken friendships, 
but it may be not less bitter, perhaps it is 
more bitter, than later troubles. ‘* We can 
no longer recall the poignancy of that mo- 
ment, and weep over it, as we do over the 
remembered sorrows of five or ten years 
ago. Surely, if we could recall that early 
bitterness and the dim guesses, the strange- 
ly perspectiveless conception of life that 
gave the bitterness its intensity, we should 
not pooh-pooh the griefs of children.” 

So we have decided that the Golden Age 
is not perfect—anything but it! And it is 
far from being entirely happy. There is an- 
other consideration to be taken into account 
—what happiness we possessed in childhood 
we did not understand or value. We had 
that “strangely perspectiveless view of life,” 
which prevented us from enjoying our 
happiness as we enjoy it now, when 
we know its value better, through experi- 


d ence, and through a wider view of the 
rd world. The want of a perspective to their 
ir world gives to children’s grief its intensity; 
id they cannot look beyond; they cannot under- 
he stand its passing away. But it also gives to 
a joy its shallowness; and there are manifold 
meanings in the saying, that unless we have 
“ suffered we cannot rejoice. Therefore, in 
= sighing for life’s Golden Age again, the 
4 sigh means a wish, not for childhood as 
ng childhood is, but for childhood with the 
ade added consciousness and experience of after- 
years. To have freedom from care, and to 
ree know what a burden care can be; to have 
rely freshness, and to know what ennui means; 
Bi tohave habitual joyousness, after learning 
the how anxiety can wear the spirit out of life; 
ie to have love and wisdom watching over one, . 


a if one was what a child is to a mother’s 
heart, ‘‘ the unconscious centre and poise of 
the universe’?; and at the same time to 
know the worth of such wisdom and love; to 
have our life all before us, conscious of what 
lifeisand how short are the years; to find again 
the Eden garden, innocent of evil, after hav- 
ing seen how evil fills the world with mis- 
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ery; to be simple, after having found out 
the charm and the wisdom of simplicity; to 
have—in a word—not childhood as it is, but 
as it would be, if we with our present 
knowledge could begin again. This is what 
is wished for. This too, is the secret of the 
sympathetic touch in Gray’s well-known wel- 
come of the breeze from the school of his 
boyhood, that breeze that came from the 
happy hills, the fields beloved in vain:— 


I feel the gales that from ye blow 

A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 


That second spring would be boyhood with 
manhood’s knowledge—an impossible exist- 
ence, a Golden Age that never was. It was 
because of the grim troops of passions and 
diseases waiting ‘‘in the vale below,” that 
Gray envied the boyhood that had not yet 
advanced to meet the strife and miseries of 
the world. We call that Golden Age “ the 
happiest time,’’ merely by contrast; we for- 
get its small capacity for happiness, its 
shallow understanding of the worth of those 
good things that we envy; and we apostro- 
phise it in poetry and prose, because we are 
condemning the after-time as unhappy, 
without remembering our increased capacity 
for happiness. 

But if it be impossible to carry back to a 
new start in life the experience life has 
given us, while we are thinking with a sad 
fascination of that Golden Age, and feeling 
the ‘‘ momentary bliss’ of recollection, we 
shall not find it impossible to reverse our 
aspirations, and to combine with later life 
some part, and perhaps the best part of our 
young life’s treasures. We yearn for those 
two things together—the happiness of the 
beginning, and the light upon it from the 
experience of the end. We cannot go back; 
why should we not gather again and bring 
forward with us all that can be brought 
from the Golden Age? Then, to some ex- 
tent, our aspiration will be satisfied. 

Out of that Golden Age all the best things 
can be picked up and carried along with us 
still. Surely this is some comfort tous way- 
farers who must “ move on!” We cannot 


have life over again; but it can be made te 
lengthen in worth by intensity of purpose, 
and of working, of loving. These, and not 
time, are the true measure of life. Ween 


freedom from responsibility; the child has 
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his tasks as we have ours; his lesson may be 
hard as our duty, and harder; he is happily 
resigned to tasks in obedience to the will of 
others; our buckling down to duty will bring 
us our playtime too. Freshness comes 
next. Wordsworth, after mourning that 
the glory and the dream were gone, acknowl- 
edged that he could receive from the meanest 
flower thoughts too deep for tears; so we 
strongly suspect that the glory and the 
dream were remaining, and that he saw till 
the last the earth “‘appareled in celestial 
light.”” The love of the open-air world is a 
great key to lifelong freshness of soul. An- 
other key to freshness is the custom of be- 
ing easily pleased. The smallest gift pleases 
a child; in later life, we look more at the 
love of the giver than at the gift; but why 
should not the manifold growth of small 
kindnesses refresh us? And how shall we 
get habitual joy? It is a precious treasure; 
the home is rich where there is one member 
of the household brimful of sunshine. A 
merry word at home is magic for brighten- 
ing life; and it is some encouragement to 
know that of all social virtues, the habit of 
joyousness is the one that grows fastest by 
patient effort. It fosters another childlike 
treasure—the sense of delight in a home at- 
mosphere of love. Let us not fear to ex- 
press our tenderness in word and deed for 
those who share life’s burdens with us, and 
the glow of the Golden Age will be round 
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the hearth again. As for simplicity, it is a) 
ready the lifelong dower of many of the 
most gifted minds; it is almost a characteris. 
tic of the intellectual men of noblest life, 
Why should we use long words when short 
ones are kinder; why go roundabout ways 
when we only need openly do our best? 
Wonderful as it may seem, simplicity is the 
most imitable part of childhood. The ab- 
sence of self-consciousness is the grand key 
to it. If we cease thinking about the effect 
produced upon others, who are supposed to 
have concentrated their attention upon our 
puny selves, we shall escape much heart 
burning, and gradually begin to brighten 
our path with something of childhood’s 
brightness. As for faith and trust, if they 
look higher than the roof of home, why 
should they not be as the child’s huge trust? 
We should have fewer careworn looks, and 
the habit of joy would be easier. 

There is another quality that must crown 
this development of the childlike character 
—it is sympathy—that wide and warm syn- 
pathy which knows no growing old, and which 
is the fruition of our childhood’s eager fresh- 
ness. Best of all, in picking up those old 
treasures that we carelessly dropped by the 
way when the Golden Age was ending, we 
may yet be, all unconsciously, very near the 
paradise-garden where once we walked, not 
knowing our good-fortune, and but half able 
to enjoy it. 


WE CANNOT BE ALONE. 


I THOUGHT to be alone, 
So left the busy world with all its life, 
Its joys, its griefs, its cares, its bitter strife, 
And to the woods I strayed one sultry day, 
Where solitude and silence would have sway; 
For, oh, I longed for both! No friends craved I, 
Nor useless words to speak of sympathy. 
So in the grand old woods I sought relief, 
Where utter loneliness and silence brief 

One short hour could be known. 


I thought to be alone, . 
But found the woods alive. Each dell and glen 
As full of bustle as the haunts of men; 
For there small insects chirped with perfect glee, 
And leaves kept rustling in each tall old tree ; 
When snaps and grasshoppers rubbed aloud their 
wings, 
And wild-birds sang, and bees were noisy 
“ Those woods have too much sound and life,” I 
cried, 
“To soothe my heart,” so left its shadows wide 
For other realms unknown. 


I thought to be alone, 
So turned my steps toward the great wide sea, 
And sat upon the beach; for majesty 
And solemn stillness brooded o’er the spot 
Full well I knew. But, ah! I quite forgot 
‘That ebbing tides flow never silently, 
And dancing waves will murmur of the sea; 
These often roll, and swell, and crash, and roar, 
As madly leaps the surf against the shore, 
Where silence is unknown. 


Alone! No more I moan, 
But turn, with tearful eyes and drooping head, 
Resolved earth’s busy paths I now would tread 
Without a murmur. Jest, and laugh, and song 
No more shall fret! I would, myself, prolong 


’ The tumult—work, and sing, and pray, 


And strive, by doing good, to drive away 

The morbid gloom that solitude would crave, 

Which God forbids; for feel we gay or grave, 
We cannot be alone. 
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“ TNSAU, Esau,” calls a clear, full voice, 
you ready?” 

Then comes a rapid knock at the door, 
and without waiting for a reply, the speaker 
enters. 

Esau, clad in a long dressing-gown, lies 
lazily in one chair, with his legs extended 
on two others. 

“T say, Baby,” he drawls, between puffs 
of tobacco smoke, ‘‘ how quite too distress- 
ingly young and active you are! You can- 
not expect a man of my years and imfirmi- 
ties to compete with you. I’m not sure that 
I shall go at all.”” 

“Oh yes, you will, old man! Miss Den- 
ver will be there—she told me so this after- 
noon.”’ 

A slight tinge of crimson steals over 
Esau’s bronzed cheeks, and he rises with 
more alacrity than one would have given 
him credit for a moment before. 

The speakers are two officers in Her Ma- 
jesty’s —th regiment of Light Dragoons. 
The younger, Baby, is a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered man of twenty-six, with hair so 
flaxen, eyes so limpidly blue, and a counte- 
nance of such infantile innocence that no 
one in the regiment ever dreams of address- 
ing him by his true name, which is Jack 
Vandeleur. Esau, four years his senior, is 
astrong contrast to his friend. He, too, is 
of goodly height; but his hair is dark, some- 
what thin above the brow, and slightly 
marked with gray. His clearly-cut features, 
prominent chin, and somewhat cold gray 
eyes have won for him the reputation of 
being proud. Be that as it may, there are 
in London few more distinguished-looking 
men than Captain Beauchamp Davenport, 
nick-named ‘* Esau” ten years before be- 
cause of his prowess in slaying a ‘‘ man- 
eater,’’ which was the terror of the little 
Villages near Lahore. 

The name seemed prophetic, for some 
years later Esau lost his birthright, not even 
receiving a mess of pottage in return. A 
tich, handsome, heartless ward of his 
father’s, whom the old man wished his 
eldest son to marry; a firm refusal on the 
part of Esau; a threat of disinheritance; a 
more complaisant younger brother; a beauty 
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scorned, longing for revenge, and knowing 


that her marriage with the younger would 
entail the pecuniary ruin of the elder; a 
father’s repentance coming too late—these 
are the headings of the story; and thus it is 
that Harold Davenport, now a widower and 
childless, lives in the stately home of his 
forefathers, while Esau, the disinherited, 
sojourns in two small rooms in barracks 
near London. Until lately he has been, 
perhaps, the happier man of the two, for 
the interest on the ten thousand pounds, 
which was all that his father could leave 
him, was enough for his wants; but during 
the past few weeks things have changed for 
him. Before him there rises perpetually a 
vision of a fair, patrician face, a slender 
figure, a witching smile—the Honorable 
Blanche Denver, one of the reigning beau- 
ties of the London season. Besides face, 
figure, and smile, there are pretty white 
hands which know how to toy with a bouquet 
or a fan, slender feet which can dance to 
perfection the last new valse, and costumes 
that can come from no other establishment 
but that of Worth. Captain Davenport has 
succumbed to these graces, and wishes in 
vain for riches to lay at his idol’s feet. 
When the two men reach Belgrave Street, 
where the dance is going on, Miss Denver 
is, as usual, surrounded by admirers; but 
Esau finds more than one vacant space on 
her programme, whereen he is graciously 
permitted to inscribe his name. The fact is 
that she has purposely kept them free, hop- 
ing that he may come to claim them; for 
among all the handsome and noble-looking 
men she has met, there are none who can 
be compared with Esau, who is also the 
lord of the fairest heritage in the Midland 
Counties. At least such is her belief; for 
her mother, looking lately through the list 
of landed gentry of a year ago, before old 
Mr. Davenport’s death, saw that his elder 
son was in the —th Light Dragoons; and no 
one has since told her that, though the elder 
son, he has not inherited his father’s estate. 
The evening passes only too quickly for 
Esau, and when he is in his barrack-rooms 
again, he takes himself bitterly to task for 
his folly. What business has he, a poor 
soldier, to dream such dreams? If he ever 
should marry, his wife must be a different 
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style of girl from this bright patrician 
beauty, whose milliner’s bill probably reaches 
a higher figure than the whole of his in- 
come. 

‘‘-Yes,”” groans poor Esau, “‘ my wife—if 
I ever have one—must be a useful woman 
—one who can make puddings, darn socks, 
stitch on buttons—a homely, good sort of 
creature with red hands; not a little, deli- 
cate fairy like Blanche Denver.” 

He turns over in his narrow bed, and 
vows to himself that he will put an end to 
such folly as he has indulged in lately, and 
that he will never look upon Blanche Den- 
ver’s witching face again. 

The following afternoon, however, brings 
a note from her mother, asking if he and 
Vandeleur will join her party at the Opera 
that evening; she has a box, and Patti is to 
sing in ** Lucia di Lammermoor.” It is not 
in Esau’s nature to refuse; and so the eve- 
ning sees him at Covent Garden Theatre, 
beside the girl who has so quickly thrown 
her spells around him. Together they listen 
to Patti’s magical voice, and watch the cur- 
rent of poor Lucia’s anguish. 

“‘ What would you do, Miss Denver, were 
you in such a case—torn from the man you 
loved in order to be wedded to a rich suitor 
by force?” asks Baby, smiling. 

She shakes her pretty head, but does not 
answer. 

“Tell me!’ whispers Esau, as he bends 
towards her. 

She raises her face—so fair, so fresh, so 
innocent—and lets him gaze into her eyes 
for one moment, to see a look there that 
makes him forget all else save her; then her 
eyelids droop, her cheeks flush, her soft 
voice grows softer, as she murmurs :— 

should die!” 

A month passes by, during which Esau 
notes the days thus: “‘On that day I rode 
with her; on this I met her at the flower- 
show; on that other I walked with her in 
the Row; and at last—oh, joy! oh, triumph! 
—on that blessed evening she gave me a 
sprig of myrtle, and let her dear hand rest 
in mine for quite a minute!” 

Then comes ashock. Lady Denver learns 
the truth; and it costs her a whole night’s 
rest because that dear, delightful Captain 
Davenport has deceived every one 80, actu- 
ally passing himself off as an elder son 
when in reality he is nothing of the kind. 
It is dreadful, and such a pity, too, for he is 
so distinguished-looking! She might still 
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include him in her invitations—as a “ detri- 
mental,”’ of course—were it not for Blanche, 
She cannot risk her daughter’s happiness; 
and, poor child, she seems to like him. 
What is she to do? She cannot think of 
any excuse to pick a quarrel with Esau, and 
actually contemplates quitting the delights 
of the London season, and going for a trip 
to Japan, Lapland—anywhere, in fact, to 
put a stop to the “ nonsense,” although she 
knows too well that Blanche will have for- 
gotten it all in a month’s time. 

The next day the —th Dragoons receive 
orders to prepare to start for Egypt. Esau 
is too much occupied to call at Lady Den- 
ver’s until the following afternoon, and then 
he detects a slight difference in her manner 
—something indefinable, but none the less 
perceptible. It is early for callers, and he 
hopes to have at least an hour with the 
ladies before they go out driving—for he is 
a privileged visitor now. Taking his accus- 
tomed seat, he watches -with a lover’s eager 
eyes the color rising in his darling’s cheeks 
as he makes his announcement. 

Her bosom heaves slightly, her eyelids 
droop, as if to hide the tears she must not 
shed; and it is as much as he can do to 
refrain from taking her in his arms and 
holding her there in spite of all the world. 

He is roused from such wild, frenzied 
thoughts by Lady Denver’s voice, cold, 
hard, studiously polite. 

‘‘ Ah,” she says, languidly, ‘* how fortu- 
nate for you to have the’chance of seeing 
service! So many young men would give 
worlds to be in your place! You will be 
quite a hero on your return. Indeed, I con- 
gratulate you! How good of you to find 
time to call to say good-by to us, such recent 
acquaintances, you know. And I am quite 
grieved that we are obliged to go out now.” 

‘*Oh, mother! go out?” cries Blanche. 

‘“* Yes,” replies Lady Denver, frowning. 
‘¢T promised your aunt to call for her early 
to do some shopping. Captain Davenport, 
may I trouble you to ring the bell? I feel 
that I owe you many apologies for my ap- 
parent rudeness; but a promise is a promise, 
you know. So sorry we shall not see you at 
the Cedars to-night! Good-by, good-by! 
Come, Blanche. The victoria at once,” she 
says to the man who answers the bell. 

Mother and daughter leave the room, but 
not until the latter has contrived to look 
back at Esau, her eyes filled with tears, her 
lips quivering with an expression of mute 
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appeal that nearly drives him mad. And so 
he passes, pale-faced and silent,’out of the 
gates of his paradise. 

He understands now that it has not been 
as the comparatively penniless soldier, but 
as the supposed owner of the Davenport 
estates that he has been welcomed. 
Blanche’s last look, however, convinces him 
that she is not a party to his banishment, 
and he determines to see her once again, 
only to say good-by, of course—a last good- 
by. 
He is not included in the invitations to 
the Cedars at Richmond, and he under- 
stands now to whom he is indebted for the 
omission; but he vows he will be there, 
nevertheless. He knows the place well. 
He remembers with a heavy heart the lime- 
tree by the river; for there it was that 
Blanche gave him the sprig of myrtle— 
there, sitting on the rustic seat, almost hid- 
den from sight by the drooping boughs. He 
will meet her there once again, to say a last 
farewell. Baby will manage it for him; he 
is going to the dance, and he will bring 
Blanche there just for a few minutes. This 
service Jack Vandeleur promises readily, 
being full of sympathy for his fidus Achates. 

“Never say die, old fellow!” he says, 
cheerily. ‘*If she is worth her salt, she 
won’t say good-by to you. If she does, she 
will never see your equal again. As soon 
after twelve as possible. Ta-tal Keep up 
your heart, old man!” and with a friendly 
pat on the back, Jack runs down the barrack 
stairs and jumps into his hansom. 

It is long past twelve, and yet Esau still 
stands alone under the lime-tree. Has Jack 
failed? Has Lady Denver suspected, and 
kept guard over her daughter? He tortures 
himself with a hundred conflicting doubts 
and fears as the minutes slip by and Blanche 
does not come. At last there is a rustle, 
and a trembling figure creeps to his side. 
Where are his resolutions for a cold good-by, 
as he clasps her in his arms and sinks back 
upon the rustic seat ? 

‘“Don’t—don’t, Captain Davenport! ” she 
implores; but even as she says it her white 
arms tighten round his neck, and her face 
is hidden upon his breast. ‘“‘Oh, if you 
only knew!’ she gasps. ‘Even now I am 
80 afraid! Oh, if mamma finds me here! 
She watched me so, I think she must sus- 
pect something. But for that dear Mr. 
Vandeleur, I could never have got away. 
You should not have asked me; and, oh, I 
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cannot stay a minute!” she sobs, hysteri- 
cally. 
* Don’t, Blanche—don’t, my darling! ”’ 

‘I’m not your darling!” she cries, pet- 
tishly. 

“Yes, you are, my sweet; else why are 
here?” and he raises her face to the moon- 
light, and looks at it long and scrutinizingly. 
** You love me, Blanche ?” he asks her, his 
voice tremulous with the depth of his emo- 
tion. 

*“*T cannot tell—I do not know,” she 
answers. 

He holds her closer to him, and covers 
her face with kisses. 

**Do you know now,” he whispers, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘my love, my darling, my idol? 
Do you know now?” 

She only answers with a sobbing sigh, and 
touches his cheek caressingly with her fin- 
gers. 

‘¢ My dearest, my own!” he says. “Oh, 
why am I a poor man? Yet, my darling, 
many a poorer man than I am has made his 
wife happy. Will youcome tome? If you 
care as little as I do about balls, dinners 
and horses and carriages—if, like me, you 
can find your happiness simply in being 
with the one you love—then why should we 
be parted?” 

His eager earnestness inspires her; for a 
moment, at any rate, her love equals his, 
and clinging closely to him, she whispers :— 

“‘T would rather beg my bread from door 
to door with you, than marry any other 
man, were he as rich as the Rothschilds!” 

He believes her; and time passes by un- 
heeded, until Jack Vandeleur signals that 
there is danger; and so, with fond, faithful 
promises to be true while life lasts, the 
lovers bid each other a lingering farewell. 


Months have passed by, and the scene is 
changed. A blazing sky is above, burning 
sands are beneath; the hot winds of Egypt 
strike with fervid heat upon the already 
fevered frames of the combatants reeling 
backwards and forwards in the struggle for 
victory. Sabres flash, musketry rattles, 
cannons roar, the wild din of battle rages 
around the entrenchments of Tel-el-Kebir. 

Side by side are two men, one with his 
fair head bared and stained with his life- 
blood, his right arm upraised, his white face 
set and rigid. It is Jack Vandeleur. One 
moment more and his arms sink powerless 
to his side. With an effort he rights him- 
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self, then totters again, and sinking side- 
ways, falls to the ground, and is surrounded 
by a score of foes. Quick as thought his 
companion, Beauchamp Davenport, places 

himself astride the prostrate form, and 

stands, sword in hand, rapidly thrusting and 

parrying; but all in vain, for hours after- 

ward a surgeon with his assistants and an 

officer or two stand looking at what they be- 

lieve to be two dead comrades, one lying 

across the body of the other. 

‘‘It was nobly done,” says a young lieu- 
tenant, sadly. ‘‘I saw it, though too late. 
Had Davenport lived he would have had the 
Victoria Cross.’’ 

‘“‘He does live,” answers the surgeon, 
who is kneeling by Esau’s side with his fin- 
gers upon the prostrate man’s pulse. 
“There is life in him still. Here—quick— 
have the litter ready, while some one helps 
me to set his broken arm. I hope he won’t 
lose it, poor fellow; England cannot spare 
right arms like his.” 

As they raise him and place him upon the 
litter, he murmurs, faintly :— 

“‘Baby, dear old boy, where are you?” 
then, opening his dim eyes, he sees, and, 
weak as he is, understands. ‘‘O Jack, my 
dearest friend,’’ he almost sobs, ‘‘I would 
have died to save you! ” 

‘¢ You tried your best to do so, and nearly 
succeeded, too,” remarks the surgeon, al- 
most roughly, though there arg tears in his 
eyes, and his lips are quivering under his 
heavy moustache. ‘Calm yourself, I beg 
of you,” he goes on; but the injunction is 
needless, for Esau has fallen back uncon- 
scious. 

Many days pass before Captain Daven- 
port opens his eyes to the world again; he 

sees in his visions only the dead form of his 
friend and the flower-like, gold-crowned 
face of Blanche Denver, and of both of 
these he raves perpetually. Nothing seems 
to quiet him save the placing of one cool 
hand upon his brow. He fancies it is that 
of the woman he loves, though no two 
women could be more unlike than the Lon- 
don belle, and the calm, gentle hospital- 
nurse, whose only crown is the white cap of 
her order, whose only roses are those on her 
smooth, pale cheek when her patient clings 
to her hand with a passionate eagerness and 
presses it to his burning lips with fond, 
tender words of love. 

It is weeks before Esau conquers the 
fever, and, weak and helpless as a child, he 
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comes to himself with a feeling of dim won- 
derment. His last glimpse of life was a 
blood-stained battle-field; now he sees that 
he is in a hospital, for there are rows of 
beds, each with an occupant, and at the side 
of one just opposite stands a slender woman, 
who, with tender, capable hands, is arrang- 
ing the pillows beneath a sick man’s head. 
Are those the hands that have lain so cool 
upon his forehead? he wonders, and wishes 
dreamily that she would turn, so that he 
may look upon her face; but she continues 

to lean over the opposite bed, and he hears 

her soft-toned replies to the questions of the 

wounded man. Suddenly a voice calls from 

the other end of the room, ‘“‘ Sister Ainslie!” 

and the tall, graceful figure in its clinging 

garments passes from his view; and wearily, 

almost angrily, he closes his eyes. When 

next he opens them, she is standing by his 

side with a plate of jelly in her hand. She 

has somehow divined that at last he is con- 

scious and in want of nourishment, and, 

raising his head upon her arm, she feeds 

him almost as though he were a baby—one 

who a month ago was avery paladin. He 

feels rather foolish, and yet he acknowledges 

half reluctantly to himself that the situation 

is not altogether an unpleasant one, with 

Ruth Ainslie’s dark eyes and winning smile 
and soft cheeks so close to him. These are 

her chief charms, for her features are not 

perfect, and she is beautiful only in the eyes 
of those who love her; but they are many. 

As she passes through the ward of the hos- 
pital all eyes follow her, and rough soldiers 
bend to kiss 

‘“* Her shadow as it falls 
Upon the dark’ning walls.” 

As Esau lies day after day with nothing 
to do but think, he worries himself a good 
deal about Blanche. Although the lovers 
have agreed not to write, lest Lady Denver 
should discover their secret prematurely, he 
now feels that he must break through the 
rule, for doubtless his little love has learned 
from the newspapers that he is dangerously 
wounded, and is in sore trouble about him. 
He grows impatient of his weakness and 
powerlessness, as he thinks of the tears in 
her blue-eyes, of the color paling on her fair 
rose-tinted cheeks in her anxiety about him. 

‘Sister Ainslie,” he says, one day, ‘I 
must write a few lines to a friend. Could I 
not try with my left hand?”’ 

‘‘ Impossible, I fear,” she replies. ‘‘ You 
do not know how weak you are, Can I— 
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may 1”—— She hesitates and blushes, for 
she knows that this friend is no other than 
the golden-haired girl of whom he raved in 
his delirium. 

Esau looks into the clear, dark eyes above 
him and feels that he can trust the Sister 
implicitly. 

‘‘Thank you,’’ he answers, you will 
be so kind; for there is some one who is 
very dear to me, whose anxiety on my ac- 
count I am very desirous to relieve.” 

He dictates a few formal lines—formal 
rather because they may fall into Lady Den- 
ver’s hands than because they must be 
written by this girl with the truthful face 
and honest eyes. How tender and unselfish 
is this Sister Ainslie; how ready to sympa- 
thize in everyone’s joys and sorrows; how 
bright, how uncomplaining, even at the end 
of a long day’s labor! He wonders about 
her a good deal, and cannot help thinking 
that she looks as though she ought to be 
making the sunshine of some English home, 
rather than working like a slave in a mili- 
tary hospital. Then dreamily he wonders 
how Blanche Denver would act were she 
compelled to earn her own bread; and try 
as he may, he cannot fancy the slender fin- 
gers of his darling engaged in any useful 
work. Ah, well, thank Heaven, there will 
be for her a strong, protecting arm on which 
to lean, a home which, though not luxuri- 
ous, will be free from want! Fate has been 
kind to Esau, for while on his sick-bed he 
has learned that by the death of a distant 
relative he has inherited an income of two 
thousand a year—a small sum, it is true, 
compared with the princely fortune he has 
lost, but yet enough to make his prospect of 
marriage with a spoiled beauty less mad 
than it once seemed. 

One day, opening his eyes suddenly, he 
sees Sister Ainslie standing by his side, a 
letter in her hand, directed in unformed 
childish characters. His heart throbs wildly, 
for he knows it is from Blanche. It is the 
first letter he has ever received from her; 
and, in spite of Ruth’s presence, he presses 
it to his lips. Its contents, however, are 
not very satisfactory. She is so glad her 
dear Esau is better; she saw what the 
papers said, and could not enjoy the Ben- 
hams’ dance for thinking of him—‘“‘ those 
hasty papers always exaggerate things.” It 
was sweet of him to write, but she begs he 
will not do so again, as she is afraid of 
“mamma’’; and she remains his “ loving 
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little Blanche.’? Then follows a postscript: 
* Ts it not strange that your brother is stay- 
ing in the same house with us? Mamma 
thinks him quite too charming; and, indeed, 
he is nice, and plays lawn-tennis beautifully, 
and dances like an angel. But he is not 
half as nice as my Esau.”’ 

Captain Davenport sighs; he might have 
spared some of his anxiety on Miss Denver’s 
account, since it seems she spends her 
mornings in playing tennis and her eve- 
nings in dancing. Well, what else could he 
expect ? No openly-acknowledged tie binds 
them, and she must act her part before the 
world. He kisses the words “your loving 
little Blanche,” then smiles bitterly as he 
reads that his brother’s dancing is like that 
of an ‘“‘angel.’”’ Angels, he thinks—at 
least, earth’s angels—walk through hospital 
wards, and have helpful hands, and low, 
soft voices like Ruth Ainslie’s. 


Esau has come home to England in a 
troop-ship, with many another wounded 
comrade. Sister Ainslie is on board, and, 
though still in charge of the sick, looks 
really in need of sick-leave herself. The 
cheeks that were once so pearl-like in their 
pallor have grown almost sallow, there are 
dark circles round the eyes, and there is an 
air of languor about her when she thinks 
she is unnoticed which is painful to see. 

Evidently she needs change and resi; and 
the doctors have insisted that she must have 
both; so she has been granted two months’ 
leave, which she is to spend with an invalid 
brother and his wife living in a little village 
not far from Ventnor. 

Esau, as he sees her into the boat at 
Portsmouth, promises to run down from 
London shortly, to pay her a visit. 

And perhaps,” he adds, may not 
come alone.” 

She smiles, and, if the smile is a forced 
one, he does not notice it as she answers:— 

“Tf two come, there will be a double wel- 
come.” 

‘Thank you,’’ he said warmly; “and 
sometime you will come to stay with us, 
Ruth ?” 

Unconsciously he had used her Christian 
name, and a faint flush, which does not look 
like one of anger, rises to her cheeks. 

Tf I can, I will come,” she replies; “‘but 
my holidays as a rule are very short ones— 
only for a fortnight; and yet I should like to 
see your happiness, Captain Davenport.” 
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‘Thank you, sister! And now good-by,”’ 
he says, raising her ungloved hand to his 
lips. ‘I shall not soon forget all you have 
done for me.”’ 

As the boat gets under way, and Ruth’s 
pale face and slender form are lost to view, 
Esau is conscious of a strange vacant feeling 
at his heart. With a vain attempt to as- 
sume a cheerful air, he turns towards the 
station to catch the next train for London. 

“ Standard, Telegraph, Morning Post!”’ 
cries a boy, as Captain Davenport ensconces 
himself in the corner of a smoking-carriage. 

“One of each!” is the eager answer, for 
it is a long time since he has seen a news- 
paper less than a week old. Half uncon- 
sciously he takes up the Morning Post first, 
and, turning to the fashionable intelligence, 
he comes upon the following paragraph :— 

“The marriage, arranged some weeks 
ago, between Harold Davenport, Esq., of 
Davenport Hall, Loamshire, and the Honor- 
able Blanche Denver, will take place early 
next month, from Denver Park, her broth- 
er’s residence, where she is now staying.” 

A violent imprecation breaks from Esau’s 
lips, and he mutters:— 

‘*So this is how the tennis-playing and 
dancing with Harold ended! Am I not 
rightly named ‘ Esau,’ seeing that my broth- 
er has supplanted me a second time?” 

Since the receipt of Blanche’s letter, the 
thought has more than once occurred to Cap- 
tain Davenport that the woman who has 
won his love is rather a shallow creature; 
but, remembering how spoiled she has been, 
he has flattered himself that in the future 
she will reach a higher standard; and, above 
all, he loves her. If he ever doubted it, he 
does not do so now. 

At first he absolutely writhes with torture 
at the thought that, while he has been near- 
ly mad with anxiety about her, she has 
merely been playing with him, and is now 
perhaps laughing with Harold over his 
brother’s folly. But no—it cannot be! He 
recalls the tender, tearful eyes, the white 
clinging arms, the sweet lips that assured 
him of her love, and he feels certain that she 
has been worried into this engagement by 
her wordly mcther. He has been far away, 
and she had no champion; but in the future 
it will be different. In spite of himself, 
however, he is chilled by doubt, and cannot 
help wondering whether Blanche is indeed 
pure, trustworthy, steadfast, true, like—like 
—well, like Ruth Ainslie; and he hates him- 
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self because he cannot feel sufficiently con- 
fident to answer Yes.” 

On arriving at his hotel, Esau sits down 
and writes a simple, manly letter to Miss 
Denver, telling her of his altered circum- 
stances, and asking if it is indeed her wish 
to break the bond that held them together, 
“Tf so,’”’ he adds, ‘‘I shall be the last to 
ask you to do so; but, if not, you will find 
me in all things unchanged.” 

He passes a sleepless night and a wretch- 
ed day before the answer arrives. 


‘* DEAR CAPTAIN DAVENPORT: Why did 
you write tome? Mammaand Harold would 
be so angry if they knew! I am sorry if you 
are vexed, for I did and do like you much 
the best; but you know we were not really 
engaged, and mamma begged me so to 
marry! She wants to introduce Clothilde 
and Florence—the twins—next season, and 
she cannot well take out three sisters, and 
neither of the twins will agree to wait. 

‘¢ Why did you not tell me of the two 
thousand a year before ?—though I am not 
sure if I could live on so little. But I can- 
not change new my trousseau is bought, and 
I should have to give back Harold’s pres- 
ents. Do not be angry with me! I do like 
you best. 

‘¢ Ever yours truly, 


‘¢ BLANCHE DENVER.” 


With a bitter laugh he crushes the letter 


in his clenched hanl. ‘ Angry with her!” 
he thinks he might as well be angry with 
a butterfly or a humming-bird! They were 
never really engaged! No, they were not! 
Fond pressures of loving lips, and eager as- 
surances of undying devotion constitute no 
engagement. ‘‘She likes me best,’ he 
laughs again, ‘‘ and she would not care to go 
to dance the eldest of three.”” His love for 
her dies out nearly as suddenly as it was 
born. Who can seriously love ‘so weak 
a thing?” and he feels a bitter self-con- 
tempt as he thinks of his delusion. 

After writing a few lines to Ruth in order 
to announce his safe arrival, in which he 
simply encloses the printed announcement 
of his brother’s coming marriage, with neith- 
er note nor comment from himself, he goes 
out, and, having had an interview with his 
lawyers, saunters aimlessly about the desert- 
ed Row. 

He wonders morbidly if it were for this 
experience that he was saved when Jack 
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Vandeleur fell—poor Jack, whose mother is 
fretting her heart out about him in her dis- 
tant country home! Esau determines to go 
down to see her some day, and tell her how 
her fair-haired son died like a hero; but 
not yet-—he cannot bear it yet. 

The prospect of the Victoria Cross does not 
console him much. He wants no decoration 
for having tried to save the life of the friend 
who was so dear to him. Two days later he 
receives a letter in Ruth’s clear firm hand- 
writing, which is so different from Blanche’s 
unformed characters. It is short, simple, 
and friendly; the only allusion to his trouble 


L is in the words, ‘*I am truly sorry for you 
) in your sorrow; but believe one who has 
y gone through a similar trial that this, like all 
) other sorrows, can be lived down.”? That is 
e all; nevertheless he feels that his grief has 
i become less. She has gone through a like 
d sorrow, and yet her pale face is calm, her 
life noble. He will not be less brave. 
0 The letter cheers him, and he resolves not 
rt to degenerate into a melancholy moper 
1- merely because a worthless coquette has 
d jilted him. The evening of that day sees 
S- him in the lonely home of Jack Vandeleur’s 
ce mother, where he remains for a few days; 
and, though the visit is a trial to him, he 
feels that it has afforded consolation to the 
desolate woman whose only child lies far 
away in death’s long sleep. 
er His stay in Gloucestershire terminated, he 
ee makes up his mind to go down to the Isle of 
ith Wight to see Ruth. He feels that, with the 
re example of her noble unselfish life before 
ot! him, he will be more of a man than if left 
as- alone to his morbid thoughts. 
no The next day he is established in the hotel 
he of the small village where Mr. Ainslie lives. 
go He finds a warm welcome accorded to him 
for by all the family, while the children at once 
NaS adopt him as their friend; and, though Ruth 
oak still looks more wan and fragile than he 
on- Pi likes to see, yet she greets him with the 
sweet smile that he knows so well. 
‘der Mrs. Ainslie is a pretty though rather 
he ‘areworn little woman, with a soft voice and 
ent gentle manner, whilst her husband is a cul- 
ith- tivated man about forty. He tells Esau part 
goes ofhis history one day, as theysit alone. He 
his #§ Yas making a fairly good income as a barris- 
ert- @rwhen, owing to the results of an acci- 
he was struck down by partial paraly- 
aoe ‘is, from which he never recovered, and was 
ac 


thus left with a wife andchildren dependent 
* him, and no means of support. 
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‘Ah, I see your surprise, Davenport! 
You know people cannot.live on air, and 
wonder how I obtained this pretty cottage. 
This, like all else I have, is Ruth’s gift. 
She—as perhaps you do not know—is only 
my half-sister, and from her mother she in- 
herited five hundred a year. This place she 
settled by deed of gift on me and my chil- 
dren. It almost breaks my heart to take it’’ 
—his voice hoarse with emotion—“ especial- 
ly as she will not even share the home she 
gave me, because her unselfishness brought 
upon her a deep grief which she said only 
hard work could cure. I thought, I hoped, 
that its memory had passed away; but, when 
I begged her yesterday to stay with us for 
the future, she only answered, ‘ Not yet— 
some time, perhaps. Oh, not yet!’ ” 

Esau knows to what Mr. Ainslie alludes; 
he understands it all. A villain has wooed 
sweet Ruth whilst yet an heiress on a small 
scale, and when almost dowerless has reject- 
ed her; that is clear. But it is not clear 
why he feels a sharp pang pierce his heart 
because the trouble has not yet been forgot- 
ten. Why should he, Blanche Denver’s 
discarded lover, care if Ruth Ainslie still 
mourns her faithless suitor ? 

Esau finds that in spite of Blanche’s 
faithlessness the world, though not quite 
the same, is not such a very bad place. He 
had, after all, known very little of the girl 
who had bewitched, played with, and jilted 
him, save that she was exceedingly fair to 
look upon, always dressed perfectly, and 
had all the latest fashionable gossip at her 
tongue’s end. Looking back dispassionately, 
now the glamour has passed away, he asks 
himself if she were half as intelligent a com- 
panion as Ruth Ainslie, with the pale face 
and earnest eyes, strong, self-contained, and 
noble, yet lacking none of the sweet charms 
of womanliness, tenderness, and sympathy. 

He does not love Ruth; but what a charm- 
ing companion she would make if she would 
consent to accept his esteem and regard, 
which is all he can offer to a wife! He 


. wonders whether he dare ask her; she might 


regard it as an insult, and he cannot bear 
the thought of losing her friendship; and so 
the last evening of Ruth’s holiday and his 
visit has come, and the words he longs to 
utter are not spoken. 

The moon is shining as he stands beside 
her on the sea-shore, whilst two of the 
young Ainslies are playing at a distance; 
for, though the month is February, yet in 
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this sheltered, favored spot the air is warm. 
The children run home at last. ‘* Good- 
night, Auntie Ruth and Uncle Esau! ”’ they 
call out as they pass. The girl feels a burn- 
ing flush rise to her cheeks; she hopes Cap- 
tain Davenport has not heard the words. 
But he has. He takes her hand in his, 
whispering softly :— 

“You have heard the title they have 
given me; say is it possible, Ruth ?” 

Her head is bowed as she answers slow- 
ly:— 

“Tt is quite impossible, Captain Daven- 
port.? 

‘*T feared so,” he says, sighing and liber- 
ating her hand; “ but you will let it make no 
difference in our friendship, sister ? ”’ 

‘¢Tt shall make no difference in our friend- 
ship, brother,” she replied; and, placing 
her hand upon his arm, they walk in si- 
lence far away along the moon-lit beach. 

Esau sees her safely to the hospital next 
day, receiving permission, as long as his 
sick-leave lasts, to call every Thursday after- 
noon, on which day she has a few hours’ 
leisure. 


A year has nearly past, and for well-nigh 
six months Esau has seen nothing of Ruth, as 
his regiment is quartered in the north of Eng- 
land; but he hears from her now and then. 
His brother officers find him strangely al- 
tered. He misses Jack Vandeleur—misses 
him terribly; and the remembrance of the 
woman he once loved has left a bitter sting 
behind. 

Something else, however, has changed 
Esau. He misses more than he cares to ac- 
knowledge to himself the Thursday afternoon 
spent in Ruth’ssociety. The friendly greet- 
ing that awaited him at the hospital, the 
quiet walk, the few hours spent in a muse- 
um or picture-gallery, stand out distinctly in 
his memory. The remembrance of the 
genial companionship of a woman whose 
mirth never degenerated into frivolity, 
whose earnestness was never prosy, whose 
voice was music, whose pure face was joy to 
behold, is very dear to him. He had never 
felt more than friendship for her; as for 
love, he will never again embark on that 
stermy sea; still he feels a strange longing 
to meet Ruth Ainslie again. 

He hears she is to have a holiday in Jan- 
uary; so he applies for leave; and, on being 
granted it, goes down unannounced to the 
Isle of Wight. 


It is still early in the afternoon when he 
arrives at his old quarters at the “Ship” 
hotel; and an hour afterwards, walking to- 
wards Mr. Ainslie’s house, he meets that 
gentleman and his wife out driving, and re- 
ceives a warm welcome from them. 

“We shall be back in an hour or s0, 
Davenport,’”’ says Mr. Ainslie, ‘‘so go on. 
The children are all out, but you will find 
Ruth at home.”’ 

Esau goes on towards the house he knows 
8o well, crosses the small garden, and, find- 
ing the door open, enters without knocking. 
Ruth is in the drawing-room alone, and, for 
a wonder, unoccupied. She is standing by 
the fire, her arm upon the mantlepiece, her 
head resting on her hand. Her back is to- 
wards Esau, but, from her weary attitude, 
he can almost fancy she has been crying. 
Ruth crying—she who has always a bright 
smile for others, she who bears everyone’s 
burden and receives no help in bearing her 
own! 

For one who is * only a friend,” his heart 
beats with a strange violence; and, stranger 
still, he feels that he would give all he pos- 
sesses to take her to his heart and comfort 
her. Oh, why did she say ‘‘ impossible”? 

Blind fool that he has been! He knows 
now that the hasty, unreasoning fancy he 
once felt for the arch-coquette Blanche Den- 
ver was as moonlight unto sunlight and as 
water unto wine, in comparison with the 
mighty passion of undying love which the 
woman before him had roused in his breast. 

** Ruth!” he said softly; and she turns to- 
wards him with an expression in her eyes 
which he has never seen there before. Is 
he mad! Is it possible that she loves him? 
He steps nearer to her, stretching out his 
arms. ‘‘ Ruth—my Ruth—come to me!” 
he implores; and the next moment Ruth’s 
arms are twined around his neck, and he is 
showering kisses upon Ruth’s face. 

“Is it possible, my love?” he says. 
‘‘ Oh, you have cheated me out of a year’s 
happiness? Or is it only absence which 
has taught you that you care forme?” 

‘It is more than possible; it is certain—it 
is true,” she whispers. ‘I did not believe 
that you really loved me last year, Esau; ! 
thought it was only pique or’””—— 

““Or—go on, Ruth! Did you love me 
then—did you—did you? Nay, you must 
tell me. I shall not let yougo until you do!” 

She raises her steadfast eyes, a faint blush 
stealing over her face. 
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‘‘] loved you almost from the very first, 
Esau, when you lay helpless asa child in 
my care, and they told me you had been will- 
ing to lay down your life for your friend— 
you were my hero from the first, as you 
shall be to the last! Are you satisfied now, 
tyrant 
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He kissed her forehead reverently, then 


raises his head and thanks Heaven that, . 


wronged, disinherited, deceived as he has 
been, there has yet been kept in store for 
him the rich gift of a pure, good woman’s 
love. 


Reyer has come in her full dress arrayed, 
And where did you say she so long had stayed? 
She has been to the south for her Tyrian dyes; 

The warmth of the sun in her color lies. 


For like the wise king of the olden time, 
She gathers her treasures from every clime; 
Though ne’er was he, in his richest array, 
Bedecked as young Summer is to-day. 


In the green-room of Nature she tarries awhile, 
To dress in the freshest, the latest new style. 


SUMMER. 


BY M. M. 


Her robe is of blossoms, so pink and so white! 
Her pearls shine fair in their dewy light; 


While wreaths of wild roses her hair adorn, 
And a daisy-chain on her neck is worn; 

Her singers are round her on bush and in tree, 
And the air is filled with their melody. 


She eomes to the front, ’mid the footlights fair, 
Which gleam in the grasses everywhere. 

We’ll go forth to meet her with dance and with song, 
For Summer is queen, though her reign is not long. 


ie is now nearly five months since I first 
went to board with the Widow Blozzom. 
Doctor Jaggers had one front room up the 
first flight, and I took the other, with a 
small bedroom leading out of it; and I fur- 
nished them myself, and the doctor did the 
same. We were the widow’s only boarders 
—she had never kept but two—and we paid 
a good round sum, and lived well and qui- 
etly. Besides, there was something about 
the widow, or her arrangements, that made 
one forget he was in a boarding-house; made 
one feel perfectly at home, and at liberty to 
enjoy himself in his own way. And there 
was no fashionable young lady boarder, 
practicing on the piano in the parlor, while 
the sentimental tailor played on a cracked 
clarionet in the attic. And, better than all, 
the widow showed no disposition to fall in 
love with her boarders, which was the more 
singular from the fact that she had already 
been married twice, and was even now a 
young and charming woman, eminently 
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BY N. P. DARLING. 


qualified to make home happy and a hus- 


band blessed. 

“There is one thing that you must be- 
ware of,’’ said the widow, as she showed me 
to my room on the day of my arrival at her 
house. 

‘* And what is that, pray ?”’ 

‘Of falling in love with the young lady 
opposite. I’ve never had a boarder yet that 
did not lose his heart to her. Even Doctor 
Jaggers has 

Now, Mrs. Blozzom, be careful,’ said 
the doctor, as he followed us into the room, 
‘¢and don’t make the case worse than it is.’’ 

But you said that you admired her,’’ 
said the widow, with a roguish smile. 

‘¢ Yes; and how could [ help admiring her 
face, it’s so very handsome? But I might 
not admire the woman, if I had the good for- 
tune to be acquainted with her. See, there 
she is, Mr. Jojinx; judge for yourself if she 
is not beautiful.” 

I looked across the street; and there, at 
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one of the front windows of the house di- 
rectly opposite, sat a most beautiful woman. 
Hers was really a charming face. 

She was a blonde—that is, to all appear- 
ance. Young ladies have become so ad- 
dicted to bleaching, pearl-powdering, etc., 
that I don’t generally feel inclined to stake 
much, if anything, on their complexions; 
but I think that this lady was naturally a 
blonde ; and she seemed to be of medium 
size, and was dressed richly and in good 
taste. 

‘* Well?” queried the doctor. 

‘Tis a very beautiful picture,”’ I replied. 

“Yes, just such a picture as I like to look 
at.” 

‘Well, and who is the young lady?” I 
asked. 

bless you!’’ cried Mrs. Blozzom, 
“that’s what we don’t know; that is what 
makes her more charming still. We sup- 
pose that she is Mr. McFlather’s daughter, 
but she may be his wife.” 

** And who is Mr. McFlather?”’ 

‘*The gentleman who owns the house.”’ 

‘* He’s rather eccentric, I fancy,’’ said the 
doctor, ‘‘ though I don’t really know any- 
thing about him. No one in this vicinity 
claims to be acquainted with him, or his 
family, which seems to be quite large, al- 
though none of them, except Mr. McF lather 
and the young lady whom we take to be his 
daughter are ever seen outside the house. 
He is probably a man of property, as he 
certainly isn’t engaged in any kind of busi- 
ness, and he isn’t a man to live on air. 
There is a hint of roast beef and plum pud- 
ding about his person, and his jolly red nose 
reflects the color of their generous wines, I 
fancy.” 

But their servants 

“ They only have one, an old woman, who 
knows better than to tell tales out of school, 
even if there were anything to tell, of which 
we are not sure, although I should like to 
know whether the young lady is Mr. Mc- 
Flather’s wife or daughter.” 

“* Snodgrass’ tried to find that out, I be- 
lieve,’’ the doctor ebserved, with a smile. 

“Oh, yes,” returned the widow. ‘ Poor 
Mr. Snodgrass! He was dreadfully in love 
with the young lady. He occupied this 
room of yours, Mr. Jojinx, and he tried in 
all manner of ways to make Mr. McFlather’s 
acquaintance. I told him that he’d better 
find out whether the lady was married or 
not, before he wasted any more affection up- 
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on her. Mr. Snodgrass snatched his ‘hat 
when I said this, and ran out into the street. 
It was in the evening, and the gas had 
just been lighted in the parlor over the way, 
and the lady was sitting just where she is 
now; and the first person that he encount- 
ered was the old woman, their maid of all 
work. Mr. Snodgrass slipped some money 
into her hand, and then asked her if the 
beautiful lady at the window were Mr. Mc- 
Flather’s wife. ‘ Wife!’ cried the old wo- 
man, ‘ wife! why that’s his grandmother!’ 
And then laughed in the young man’s face, 
and ran into the house.”’ 

‘* The old lady is probably insane, or fool- 
ish,’’ said the doctor. 

*¢ Well, then 1 won’t trouble her; and as to 
the young lady, why, I hope she won’t com- 
pel me to love her; and meantime, I can sit 
and admire her beautiful face as much as I 
choose, just the same as the doctor does.” 

*¢ Only be sure and keep heart-whole, just 
as I do,”’ said he, turning to leave the room. 

‘¢ We don’t know positively that you have 
kept so,’’ remarked Mrs. Blozzom, following 
him out of the door, and closing it behind 
her. 

Well, whether he had or not, for the first 
two weeks afterwards I never heard him 
mention the name of McFlather, and if he 
were really smitten with the young lady’s 
charms, as the widow would have made me 
believe, he kept it to himself. 

Meantime 1 saw nothing of Mr. Me- 
Flather. To be sure, I was generally at my 
place of business during the day, and did 
not return until evening. Consequently 
there was little chance of my meeting him. 

I confess that I was somewhat interested 
in the young lady. The mystery that sur- 
rounded her would have made her interest- 
ing, even if she had not been handsome. 
But I always was interested in pretty wo- 
men, and this one was more than pretty. 

And so it was quite natural that in return- 
ing from the office one evening (it was rath- 
er late, and the McFlather’s parlor was 
illuminated), that I should cross the street 
from Mrs. Blozzom’s for the purpose of get- 
ting a nearer view of the woman who nearly 
drove poor Snodgrass crazy, though proba- 
bly quite unconscious herself of the ruin she 
was working in a fellow creature’s breast. 

As there was no one on the street but my- 
self, and I knew that I could not be seen from 
within, I advanced boldly across the street, 
and stopped directly in front of the window. 
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I could see that there were several persons 
in the room, One, an old gentleman, with 
a long white beard sat near the young lady, 
and seemed to be looking at her, though he 
was not talking, for I noticed that his lips 
did not move. Beyond him was an old lady, 
and her eyes were fixed upon the old gentle- 
man, but still she did not speak. Seated at 
the table in the centre of the room, was a 
young man, apparently about thirty years of 
age, engaged in reading from a large volume 
which lay on the table before him, but he 
must have been reading to himself for his 
lips did not move. On the opposite side of 
the table from the young man, sat another 
woman, probably about forty-five years of 
age, whom I took to be the mother of the 
young lady at the window, as I thought I 
could detect a family resemblance between 
them. She was reading also, but evidently 
to herself. 

Having thus taken a survey of every per- 
son in the room, I once more turned my at- 
tention to the young lady at the window. I 
gazed enraptured upon the beautiful counte- 
nance. There was something inexpressibly 
sweet about it. Its expression was angelic, 
andas I gazed I ceased to wonder at the infat- 
uation of poor Snodgrass. It reminded me of 
the faces I have seen in my dreams (after 
partaking of a hearty supper!) 

“A pure, transparent, pale, yet radiant face, 

Like to a lighted alabaster vase,” 
as Byron says, in describing one of his 
heroines. (I quote from memory.) I could 
feast my eyes on that beautiful countenance 
forever, it seemed tome. I was entranced. 
I forgot where I was—everything, but—— 

‘“‘ That’s my grandmother.” 

The charm was dissolved. I turned sud- 
denly, and found a spherically formed gentle- 
man, with a nose as red as Bardolph’s, 
standing beside me. I felt a strong inclina- 
tion torun. It isn’t pleasant to be caught 
playing Peeping Tom, but when you are fair- 
ly caught, the best way is to put on a bold 
face, and march off, with colors flying. Be- 
sides, it was none of this globular gentle- 
man’s business what I had been doing, or at 
least I thought so, and therefore I touched 
my hat and said:— 

‘* What did you observe, my dear sir?” 

‘T said that was my grandmother.” 

“Oh, ho! Then you are—” (I never felt 
80 weak in the joints of my lower limbs in 
all my life) “‘ you are Mr. McFlather?” 
“Tam. And you are”—— 
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‘¢ My name is Jojinx, Wellington Jojinx, 
at your service,” taking off my hat and bow- — 
ing low. 

“Ttis,eh? Well, Mr. Jojinz, allow me 


-to inform you that it is infernally impolite 


to stand gaping into a gentleman’s parlor 
window.”? And without another word, he 
waddled up the steps, and went into the 
house, leaving me completely overwhelmed 
with confusion. As soon as I could recover 
the use of my limbs I dashed across the 
street, and throwing open Mrs. Blozzom’s 
door, I rushed up-stairs to my room, where 
I flung myself into a chair, and tried to 
collect my faculties sufficiently to remember 
what had passed. 

‘* His grandmother! Why, he must be in- 
sane as well as the old woman that lives 
with him; and I shouldn’t wonder if the 
lady whom he persists is his grandmother, 
was insane also,’’ I remarked, confidentially, 
to Jojinx. 

I was forcibly reminded of those beautiful 
but touching lines from Mether Goose, com- 
mencing :— 

‘There was a mad man, and he had a mad 
wife,” etc. 

I don’t remember them all, but 1 recollect 

that the whole family were infected, and 

even the horse was as mad as his master. 

What if those people whom I had seen in 
Mr. McFlather’s parlor were a set of wild 
lunatics, who with “‘ method in their mad- 
ness’? had banded themselves together for 
mutual protection? The thought itself was 
maddening; but upon rising and going to 
the window, one glance at that sweet face 
was sufficient to assure me that whatever 
Mr. McFlather and the antique lady of the 
kitchen were, she, at least, was ‘all my 
fancy painted her.” 

While I sat by the window, looking across 
the street, I saw Mr. McFlather enter the 
parlor opposite. He crossed the room to 
where the young lady sat, and bending 
down, appeared to be talking with her. 
Then he approached the window, and closed 
the shutters. Well, he might have done 
that before, and saved me the heartache; but 
perhaps he wasn’t aware what a dangerous 
beauty his grandmother was. 

For several days the inside shutters at Mr. 
McFiather parlor windows remained closed. 
Doctor Jaggers remarked it, and spoke of it 
one morning while we were at breakfast. 

‘* Perhaps the family are out of town,’’ 
observed Mrs. Blozzom. 
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“ No, I saw Mr. McFlather last night, and 
the beautiful young lady was with him,” 
said the doctor. 

I didn’t tell them of my encountering the 
McFiather. 
that gentleman’s acquaintance in the man- 
ner that I had, and so I kept it to myself. 

‘* For a wonder,’ said the widow, “ Mr. 
Jojinx seems to take but little interest in 
this rather mysterious family.” 

“*T don’t know that,’’ returned the doctor. 
“Mr. Jojinx is a very quiet young man, but 
I fear that his heart is soft, and I shall not 
be surprised if he breaks out like poor Snod- 
grass before long.” 

“‘There’s many a true word spoken in 
jest, doctor,”’? I returned, laughing; ‘ but 
when I really fall in love, it won’t be with a 
woman whom I have only seen through 
plate glass. But I leave town to-day, to 
spend a fortnight in the country, among 
the rustic beauties of the town of Bonham.” 

“Well, if I make Mr. McFlather’s ac- 
quaintance while you are away, I shall be 
happy to introduce you, upon your return,” 
said the doctor. 

And so we parted. The doctor went down 
to his office, and I went to the railroad 
station, intending to take the first train out 
to Bonham. 

I walked into the depot, stepped up to the 
office, bought my ticket, turned around and 
confronted Mr. McF lather. 

“ Eh, Mr. Jojinx! ” 

“* Ah, good-morning, sir,’’ said I; ‘‘ going 
out of town ? 

“* No, sir,”’ he replied; and then turning to 
the ticket agent, I heard him say, “‘ One for 
Bonham.”’ 

I slipped aside, not feeling at all at my 
ease in Mr. McFlather’s company, remem- 
bering how he had caught me only a few 
evenings before. But what should he tell 
me that he was not gaing out of town for, 
and at the same time ask for a ticket for 
Bonham? ‘It must be for some member 
of his family—perhaps his daughter, wife, 
or grandmother, whoever that young lady is. 
Tl go into the car and wait,’’ thought I. 
“If it is the young lady, perhaps 1 may 
have an opportunity to make her acquain- 
tance.”’ 

It was as I hoped. Every seat in the car, 
except one, was taken, and I hastened to 
secure it. 

Presently I saw Mr. McF lather come out 
of the ladies’ room, and oh, roses of Eden! 
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I wasn’t proud of having made~ 


she was hanging on his arm. He came as 
far as the gate with her, then stopped, and 
kissing her, bade her good-by, and she came 
into the car alone. 

This was my opportunity, but I let her 
satisfy herself first that there was no seat 
unoccupied, and then I arose and offered 
her the vacant place beside me. 

She accepted it with thanks and a smile 
that would have melted butter. She only 
had three large bundles and one bandbox 
with her, and while we were disposing of 
these, I aired two or three of my best jokes, 
and then we bumped our heads together, 
while we were stowing the bandbox under 
the seat. Well, she laughed at my jokes, 
and anointed my forehead with cologne 
water, a small bottle of which she carried in 
her reticule; and by this time we were ex- 
cellent friends, and she said that she felt 
just as though she had known me a year. 

‘But for all that,” said I, ‘* you don’t 
know me so well as I do you, Miss Mc- 
Flather.” 

‘Why, how did you know my name?” 

‘Oh, I’ve seen you several times. You 
are going out to Bonham now, and I am 
too.”’ 

**Oh, you live there, then, and you’ve 
seen me at my aunt’s ?” 

‘No. Ihave seen you at your own home, 
in the city.” 

*¢ But I don’t think I ever saw you Mr.”— 

 Jojinx.” 

“Tm very little acquainted in the city, 
Mr. Jojinx. You are acquainted with my 
father, perhaps.”’ 

‘¢T have met him,” I replied. 

‘¢ You know, then, he is rather peculiar.” 

Yes.” 

‘¢ He’s very eccentric, indeed.” 

‘*T should think so. I was passing your 
house one evening, and I saw you sitting at 
the window, and just then your father 
stepped up behind me, and said he, ‘ That is 
my grandmother! ’”’ 

‘* And was it I?’ she asked, smiling. 

Why, of course it was.” 

‘Oh, he’s a funny man; but you’ll think 
I’m a strange young lady to be telling you 
all about my father before I’ve known you 
half an hour, and so I’m going t» ask you 
whom you are going to see in Bonham.” 

‘‘ I’m going out to Uncle Ben’s, and I’m 
going to stay a fortnight; during that time I 
shall try to see you every day.” 

‘‘} thank you very much for your infor- 
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THE VERY ECCENTRIC MR. McFLATHER. 


mation, Mr. Jojinx, but perhaps it would be 
worth more to me if I knew who your Uncle 
Ben is. Probably he is known by some 
other name in Bonham, or is he uncle to 
everybody in town?” said she, with a 
roguish smile. 

‘““Oh, I beg your pardon,” I returned. 
‘““The Uncle Ben that I refer to, is known 
in Bonham as Mr. Benjamin Banger, and 
he has a daughter about your age.”’ 

‘‘ Nellie Banger. Oh, I’m well acquainted 
with her; and you are her cousin ? ” 

Yes.”’ 

‘“« Well, then I think I shall like*you pretty 
well, Mr. Jojinx.” 

‘¢ And you'll allow me to call and see you, 
when you get to Bonham ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, if you bring Nellie with you.” 

Not otherwise ?”’ 

‘*No, for Aunt Craddle has a horror of 
young men from the city.” 

And so I promised to bring Nellie with 
me; and during the rest of the ride to Bon- 
ham, I endeavored to make myself as agree- 
able as possible, and the time passed away 
so swiftly, that when we arrived at our jour- 
ney’s end, we both remarked that we had 
never traveled half so fast before. 


I should like to linger over the memory of 
those two weeks which I spent in Bonham. 
I don’t think I was ever happier for four- 
teen days in succession. There was some- 
thing about the society of Miss McFlather, 
or Almira, as I soon learned to call her, that 


was very exhilarating to me. 
I rather think it was. 

The last day of my stay was the happiest 
of all, because on that day, in answer toa 
question that I had been revolving in my 
mind for two weeks, Almira answered 
yes.” 

Yes, she loved me, but when I asked her 
if she would be my own, she referred me to 
papa. 

‘Oh, he never’ll give his consent, my 
dear,”’ said I. 

‘* But I'll make him. He’s rather queer, 
and I know he would rather not have me 
marry, but I can coax him. I shall stay 
here a week or two longer, but I’ll write to 
you every day, Wellington, and you must be 
sure to write to me as often, because if you 
don’t I shall be jealous of the widow Bloz- 
zom, and perhaps I’ll marry Doctor Jaggers 
to spite you.” 

‘* But I don’t think your father likes me, 
Almira.” 
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“Oh, but he will when I tell him how 
much I love you,” and she gave me a kiss 
directly under my mustache; “‘ but you had 
better not say anything to him about this 
until Icome. He’ll be furious enough, any 
way.” 

And this is the way I became Almira Mc- 
Flather’s accepted lover. I haven’t entered 
into particulars. I haven’t told you of the 
strolls by moonlight, the rides by daylight, 
and our courting in Aunt Craddle’s parlor 
by very dim lamplight. I haven’t told you 
these things, because I thought it just as 
well to leave them to your imagination, 
which I know is lively. You can picture it 
all to your mind’s eye, if you will only please 
to remember that I do my courting just like 
other people, except that I condense it more, 
as I have proved by the fact that I perform- 
ed all my wooing in two weeks, which, al- 
though not “‘ the best on record,” is very 
fair, considering my training.” 

I returned to the city, and for two weeks 
I was in constant communication with my 
Almira. In the last letter that she wrote 
me, she said that I must not call upon her 
until she let me know that she was ready to 
receive me. 

‘¢ Father is such a funny man,” she wrote, 
‘¢ that he never allows anyone to enter the 
house except his own family; and you can’t 
expect to be admitted, until I have coaxed 
him to give his consent to our union.” 

Well,” thought I, that is what she 
calls being a funny man, I should prefer a 
more serious gentleman for a father-in-law.” 

One, two, three days I waited for a word 
from my beloved, but none came, and 
whether she had returned to the city or not, 
I had no means of knowing. 

The fourth morning dawned. I felt too 
miserable to go down to the office, and I de- 
termined to remain in my room, and wait for 
an opportunity to speak with the old wo- 
man, who might be able to give me some 
information concerning my love. 

Hour after hour passed away. I was still at 
my post, watching the house. At last, just 
as the clock struck eleven, some one opened 
the shutters in Mr. McFlather’s parlor, and 
behold, sitting there by the window where I 
had first seen her, was the idol of my heart. 

““That is the signal,” I cried. ‘ But 
hold! Mr. McFlather is just coming out of 
the house. I will wait until he is gone.” 

I waited until he was out of sight, and 
then taking my hat I rushed down-stairs, 
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and was going out of the front door when I 
encountered Mrs. Blozzom in the hall. 

“Why, I thought you were sick this 
morning, Mr. Jojinx! ”’ said she. 

“Oh, I’m better now—quite recovered, in 
fact; ’’ and I threw open the door and walked 
out, to find Doctor Jaggers just coming up 
the steps. 

‘* Bless me!” cried the doctor, ‘“‘ I was 
just coming up to give you some powders.”’ 

“Tm quite well, I thank you—quite 
well,” and I ran across the street. 

‘*'Why, he’s worse than Snodgrass,” I 
heard the doctor say, as 1 opened Mr. Mc- 
Flather’s door and wentin. ‘ He’s going to 
storm the castle 

It was only a step from the hall door into 
the parlor. There was no one to hinder my 
progress, not even the mad old woman. I 
opened the parlor door and sprang to 
Almira’s side. I threw my arms around 
her, and pressed my burning lips to her mar- 
ble brow. 

“© Almira, my darling, my darling! 
Bless me, how cold your nose is!” And I 
started back in alarm. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Hanged if that Jojinx isn’t 
making love to my grandmother, Almira.” 
. “O Wellington, Wellington!” and the 
real Almira rushed into my arms. 

*¢ Blucher, I should think,” growled Mc- 
Flather, coming forward. ‘“‘I say, Mr. 
Jojinx, I’d like to have you explain yourself. 
If you think you’re going to make love to 
all my female relations ’? —— 

‘¢ Oh, but father, I do love him so,” cried 
Almira, turning from me to throw her arms 
around her father’s neck. 

‘But dang it, he’s been making love to 
my grandmother, my dear.” 

‘¢ But he didn’t know who it was, and you 
know we look very much alike.”’ And then 
she went on to tell him what a very nice 
young man I was, and how very much she 
loved me, and how that she never could be 
happy without me, until at last the old gen- 
tleman became resigned. 

‘¢ Well, well,’’ said he, ‘‘ what are you go- 
ing to do with this nice young man ?” 

‘*T want to marry him,” she answered, 
with a tear in one eye and a smile in the 
other. 
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‘* Well, then, I suppose I shall have to let 
ou, my dear”; and he gave her a kiss. 
“* And now, Mr. McFlather, if you will be 
kind enough to explain to me why you call 
this statue your grandmother, it will gratify 


me very much,”’ said I, after we had shaken 
hands 


hy, as you are coming into the family, 

I’ve no objections to letting you into the 
secret. You may have read in some of the 
papers, lately, that a certain person—I think 
his name isn’t given—living in Grenoble, in 
France, has invented a liquid, the peculiar 
properties of which are to turn any sub- 
stance that is placed in it into stone, after a 
certain time.”’ 

“Yes, I remember reading that.” 

‘* Well, you will be surprised when [ in- 
form you that my great-grandfather invented 
a liquid similar to this, although vastly 
superior, nearly one hundred and fifty years 
ago, and it has been used iu our family ever 
since |”? 

‘¢ Good heavens! and you intend to petrify 
me if I marry into your family, I suppose ?” 

** Unless you outlive me. In that case 
you will petrify me,’ replied Mr. Mc- 
Flather. ‘* You will notice that this is really 
a superior article, Mr. Jojinx, when com- 
pared with the Frenchman’s. You see that 
the face retains its natural color and the eye 
its expression. If you wish to be handed 
down to posterity, this is really a fine open- 
ing for a young man.”’ 

I shuddered; but just then Almira laid 
her hand on my arm. I clasped her to my 
breast. 

‘* Petrify me thus!” I cried. 

‘“*No; we’ll have a wedding first,” said 
Almira. 

And we did; and Mrs. Blozzom was there, 
and so was Doctor Jaggers, besides all the 

relatives of both families; and we had a very 
pleasant time, which was enjoyed by all, 
not even excepting the eccentric Mr. Mc- 
Flather, who was so much pleased with the 
charming Mrs. Blozzom that I am afraid he 
will effer her his heart and hand before I 
can finish this story, if I do not draw it toa 
close immediately. And so, kind reader, 
adieu. 
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WHEN THE COWS COME HOME. 


BY W. M. HAZELTINE. 


Wt the quiet hour of evening is grown nigh, 

T love to sit me down and dream 

Here by this pearling, surging stream, 
And hear the humdrum tinkle, tinkle, 
When the stars begin to twinkle 
In the sky; 

And to feel I need not roam 

From my old, familiar home, 
From that merry tinkle, tinkle, 

When the cows come lowing home. 


And the water keeps a-singing all in tune, 

And it lulls my tired head to quiet rest, 

And seems to drive the sorrow from my breast, 
With the merry plunk and tinkle, 
With the wavering tinkle, tinkle, 

Down the road ; 

Rest and pleasure fill my heart, 

For I know I need not part 
From the humdrum tinkle, tinkle, 
When the cows come lowing home. 
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And the birds that twitter softly in the trees 
Bring memories of joy 
From the past, when I, a boy, 
Heard the same soft tinkle, tinkle, 
Saw these same stars twinkle, twinkle, 
In the sky; 
And they help to lead the way 
For memories that come to-day 
With the merry tinkle, tinkle, 
When the cows come lowing home. 


I heard the cattle lowing at the bars, 
Now I hear them passing on, 
And I know that they have gone 
By the merry plunk and tinkle, 
By the wavering tinkle, tinkle, 
Up the road; 
And the sweetest far of all, 
In the wood or in the hall, 
Is the music in that tinkle 
When the cows come lowing home. 


TALL, solemn-looking, red brick 

house, many-windowed, the lowest of 
the windows closely veiled by wire blinds, 
high and impenetrable, of deepest blue, the 
upper ones as jealously guarded by folds of 
muslin, starched and snowy; a massive 
front door, decorated with a knocker and 
handle of cold, gleaming brass, and ap- 
proached by three stone steps, immaculately 
white; the edifice itself, standing back from 
the wide, grimy road, holding aloof, as it 
were, from the noise and bustle, and view- 
ing the world from behind twe tall iron 
gates, their stone posts supporting rampant 
griffins with upraised paws, and leering, 
uncouth faces. Such was Chapone House; 
and within its frowning walls every branch 
of polite learning considered necessary for 
the well-being and ultimate advantage of 
feminine youth in the earlier part of the 
present century was carefully imparted to 
about thirty victims, ranging between the 
ages of six and sixteen, and placed, during 
this all-important stage of their career, away 
from the fostering care of parents and 
guardians, beneath the watchful eyes, the 
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BY LAURA LEEDS. 


irreproachable regime of the Misses Flight. 

The school stood—for the house has long 
since been pulled down—in the old-fash- 
ioned suburb of Hackney. Earlier in the 
century, years ago, there were more such 
old-world dwellings to be found in the out- 
lying districts of smoky London than there 
are at present. Then, too, wealthy deni- 
zens of Leyton, Walthamstow, Snaresbrook, 
and Lea Bridge, wives of men who amassed 
large fortunes in the great city, were wont 
to stop their carriages at the Misses Plight’s 
door, and there deposit a weeping sacrifice, 
with a new trunk, and loaded with propitia- 
tory gifts in the shape of cakes and oranges, 
who, with many tears and injunctions, was 
entreated to be a good girl, and write home 
once a week, and bring back a prize at 
Christmas to astonish ‘‘ papa.”’ 


It was Christmas Eve—a damp, mild, un- 
reasonable Christmas. Four days before 
Chapone House had been a scene of unusual 
bustle, of suppressed, well-bred excitement. 
Cabs and carriages had passed incessantly 
through the great iron gates, and many 
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boxes, generally swathed in neat white 
covers and bound with scarlet braid, had 
been carried down the wide, shallow-stepped 
staircase, and across the lofty black-and- 
white hall by red-faced, jolly-looking men 
in shirt-sleeves. 

There had been thirty girls, big and little, 
all starting for home with beaming faces 
and hearts beating high with expectations 
of pleasure to come—thirty ‘‘ good-bys”’ to 
be said to the eldest Miss Flight, whose 
business it was to stand at the great draw- 
ing-room door, erect in black silk and redo- 
lent of lavender-water, to receive the adieux 
of her pupils. 

Thirty? Alas, there had been but twenty- 
nine! for Hester Tredwin, who stood idly 
looking out over the blue window-blinds, 
with her pale face and curly head pressed 
close to the misty pane, had no home or 
friends to go to, and had consequently been 
left behind. 

To be sure, she too would be leaving the 
shelter of Chapone House in a week—leav- 
ing it never to return; but then it was only 
to exchange one form of slavery for another 
—to abandon the post of pupil-teacher and 
general drudge, which had been her posi- 
tion for years in the Misses Flight’s estab- 
lishment, and take upon herself instead the 
duties of useful companion to a single lady 
of eccentric habits and independent means. 
The change did not seem to promise much 
for the future; still it was a change; and, 
for the first time since that far-away day 
when Hester, a tiny, forlorn creature of 
seven years, had been intrusted by a bache- 
lor uncle, her sole living relative, to the 
Misses Flight’s care, Hester Tredwin had 
been able without a tear or a sigh to see her 
schoolfellows depart. 

Hester, who had just completed her 
eighteenth year, was undeniably a most 
beautiful girl. In all Chapone House there 
was no petted daughter of sleek alderman or 
city knight to compare with her, ‘no silk- 
clad darling of wealthy parents whom Hes- 
ter, in her shabby black gown, did not cast 
hopelessly into the shade. Only Heaven 
knew from what dead-and-gone Tredwin 
the girl had inherited the charm of face and 


that Hester owed her delicate loveliness, her 
unstudied grace. 

‘* Hester Tredwin may be only a beggar, 
but she looks like a queen!’’ had been the 
verdict pronounced on the Misses Flight’s 
pupil-teacher by Fanny Fowler’s eldest 
brother on one never-to-be-forgotten occa- 
sion, when Miss Fowler, whose father was 
something very important in the city, had 
succeeded in wheedling a holiday out of the 
schoolmistresses for their drudge, and had 
carried her off for a day and night to a fine 
old house at Twickenham, where there were 
a dance and charades, and where Hester, for 


the first time in her life, had made her ap- | 


pearance in a white muslin gown belonging 
to the enthusiastic Fanny, with a white 
rose-bud pinned amid her soft rings of 
chestnut hair, according to the fashion of 
the day. 

Some one else, too, beside honest John 
Fowler had found out that Miss Tredwin 
looked like a queen on that occasion. Cap- 
tain Sefton,—the Gilbert Sefton who had 
run through two or three fortunes,—who 
had come down to Twickenham from town 
just to look in at the Fowlers’ dance, had 
paid more attention to Hester than to any 
other woman in the room, and had declared 
that in five years’ time she would be able to 
hold her own against any London beauty. 
He had not avowed his opinions to Hester 
herself, knowing better than to scare her 
with any such coarse flattery; but he had 
contrived that she should learn, in a suffi- 
ciently roundabout way not to offend her 
innate good taste, the impression she had 
made on him; and Hester had learnt it as 
he had intended, and had dreamed inces- 
santly of the dark, handsome face, and the 
low, clear voice that had so fascinated her 
during the one evening’s perfect happiness 
that her short, sad life had ever known. 

Even now, as she stood at the schoolroom 
window on this Christmas Eve, Gilbert Sef- 
ton was in her thoughts. A letter which 
clinched her engagement as useful compan- 
ion to Miss Carruthers of Combe Manor, 
and which had just been handed to her by 
Miss Amelia Flight, was held loosely be- 
tween her slim, pink-tipped fingers. 


manner that was undoubtedly hers. All © 


she knew about herself amounted to little 
more than that her grandmother had been a 
Frenchwoman and a beauty. It was to her, 


perhaps, rather than to the frail young 
mother who had died in giving her birth,” 


‘¢ Let Miss Tredwin meet me at Padding- 
ton at twelve o’clock, next Wednesday,” 
thus ran the letter, ‘‘and she can travel 
down with me to Combe, which will save 
my sending to meet her at the station after- 
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wards. I rely so entirely on your good 
judgment that I do not feel a personal inter- 
view with the young woman is a necessity; 
at the same time you will, of course, fully 
explain to her the duties of her situation, 
and give her fully to understand that any 
lightness or frivolity of conduct, any devia- 
tion from the strictest plainness of attire, 
will meet with disapprobation from me, and 
lead to her ultimate dis P 


Thus Miss Carruthers. It was not a 
pleasant letter; it held out no tempting 
prospect. To Hester, pining for happiness, 
for all the natural pleasures and delights of 
youth, it seemed a very death-knell to every 
hope; an irrevocable decree that her life 
was never to be passed in pleasant places. 

‘*Tt will be like this—no better; worse, 
indeed, for here, at any rate, I have com- 
panions of my own age,’’ she mused, bit- 
terly. 

At that moment an unusual object in the 
short carriage-drive leading to the house 
attracted her attention. An organ-grinder, 
with all the boldness and temerity peculiar 
to his class, had actually dared to invade the 
Misses Flight’s sacred territory, and was 
just beginning to evoke the well-known 
strains of ** Ah, che la morte” from his 
feeble, wheezing instrument only a few feet 
from the window where Hester stood. 

He was a tall man, differing in this re- 
spect from the generality of itinerant foreign 
musicians of his kind, but in everything 
else betraying unmistakably his Savoyard 
origin. His peaked hat, in which was rak- 
ishly stuck one draggled peacock’s plume, 
was slouched completely over the upper part 
of his face, so that only the long, drooping 
ends of a dark niustache were visible; his 
loose jacket, decorated with tarnished em- 
broidery, was open at the neck just suffi- 
ciently to afford a glimpse of muscular 
brown throat and loose, white shirt-collar. 
One lean, brown hand turned mechanically 
the handle of the shabby old organ, the 
other caressed the indispensable monkey, 
which, clad in coat and cap, clung for pro- 
tection to its master’s brawny shoulder. 

Hester watched with interest. The plain- 
tive notes of the tender tune seemed to 
accord with her own thoughts. ‘ Ad-dio, 
Le-o-nora gasped the organ; Ad-dio, 
life, light and hope!’ the girl’s heart 
echoed mournfully. The very monkey had 
something forlornly pathetic in its funny, 
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puckered features as it held out a tiny black 
paw towards the pale face at the window. 

All animals were irresistible to Hester; 
she would have shared her last crust with 
the veriest cur in existence, had it but 
glanced hungrily in herdirection. She hap- 
pened to have a few stray half-pence jing- 
ling in her pocket. Throwing a black 
worsted shaw! over her head and shoulders, 
she stole out of the empty schoolroom, and, 
opening the big front-door, ran down the 
carriage-drive to inspect the monkey. 

There was little fear of her movements 
being observed, for the Misses Flight were 
all deeply immersed in their own occupa- 
tions, the eldest engaged in abstruse calcu- 
lations connected with the school accounts, 
the two younger busy with the mysteries of 
the toilet consequent on their acceptance of 
ap invitation to a tea and card party at a 
neighbor’s house. 

A thin, drizzling mist was just beginning 
to fall as the girl ran out into the December 
twilight, and it was this, probably, that 
caused the Savoyard to step back a pace or 
two behind the friendly shelter of the dark 
evergreens, as she advanced towards him. 

“The signorina likes monkeys, I see! ”’ 
he remarked presently, after a pause of a 
few seconds, during which Hester was too 
busy coaxing the animal to take a biscuit 
from her hands to pay much heed to its 
owner. As he spoke, he doffed his felt hat, 
and stood with head uncovered before the 
girl. 
Hester uttered a low cry, while the frag- 
ment of biscuit she held dropped from her 
fingers. She, too, would have fallen to the 
ground had not the wandering musician 
seized her arm and drawn her with him 
behind some tall bushes which completely 
screened them from view. 

“‘ Why, Hester,” said Gilbert Sefton, half 
laughingly, half reproachfully, ‘‘ don’t you 
know me? Didn’t I tell you I should come 
down to the Misses Flight’s and wish you a 
merry Christmas by hook or crook? And 
haven’t you a word to say to me now I am 
here? You are a little pleased to see me, 
are you not?”’ 

With the tender, caressing manner habit- 
ual with him towards all women, he bent his 
handsome head over the startled girl; but 
Hester Tredwin drew herself away from his 
encircling arm and stood erect, grasping a 
laurel bough in one hand—a very dauntless, 
indignant little figure, indeed. 
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**T don’t see how you could expect me to 
know you in such a dress, Captain Sefton,” 
she replied, as coolly as her trembling voice 
and wildly-beating heart would allow. 
‘* When I told you it would be impossible 
for you to see and to speak to me here, of 
course I never dreamt of your masquerading 
in this fashion. It is very dangerous and 
very wrong. What would become of me if 
either of the mistresses came out and found 
me here?” 

Her lip quivered as she spoke; after all, 
she was little more than a child, with a 
child’s dread of a scolding. And then, too, 
it seemed so hard to speak coldly to this 
man who, according to her romantic school- 
girl notions, was ready to turn himself into a 
very hero of remance for her sake. 

Her apparent coolness acted as the strong- 
est possible stimulus to Gilbert Sefton’s 
admiration. 

*¢-You are a hard-hearted little monster, 
Hester! ’’ he exclaimed, resentfully, replac- 
ing his hat and making a feint of readjust- 
ing the organ, as though about to depart. 
‘* After all the trouble I have taken and the 
risks I have run, to say nothing of paying a 
fortune to one of these grinding fellows to 
lend me his organ, you have actually nota 
word to say to me! My efforts are all 
wasted, it appears.” 

He looked profoundly melancholy and de- 
jected as he spoke, and Hester melted at 
once; she little guessed that that interview 
with her was the subject of a heavy bet be- 
tween Gilbert Sefton and some of his least 
scrupulous friends, and that within astone’s 
throw of the great iron gates there was at 
that moment a hired cab waiting to whirl off 
the supposed organ-grinder at any minute 
to his luxurious quarters in Piccadilly, where 


- an unlimited supply of champagne would 


celebrate the success of his expedition to 
Hackney. Of all this Hester knew nothing; 
and she felt that she could not keep up any 
semblance of anger with a man who had 
actually been placing himself in peril for 
her sake, according to her simple notions. 
**T am not hard-hearted, indeed!” she 
exclaimed, her beautiful violet eyes filling 
with tears, which she vainly strove to hide 
by bending down over the monkey. ‘ I am 
very pleased to see you again, sir; and I 
have never forgotten you—never—although I 
would not answer the letter you sent me by 
Fanny Fowler, because I thought it was 
wrong, and would get her into trouble as 


well as myself, if Miss Flight found it out. 
I was thinking of you when I was standing 
at the schoolroom window just now,” con- 
tinued Hester, innocently, ‘‘ and wondering 
if I should ever see you again, little know- 
ing you were so near me all the while; but 
I was angry at first, because you startled me 
80; and you must go now, Captain Sefton, 
you must, indeed!” urged the girl, in sud- 
den terror. ‘‘The Misses Flight, or one of 
the servants, may miss me at any minute, 
and it is entirely against the rules for any of 
us to come out of the house alone, to say 
nothing of’—— She paused, with a vivid 
blush, and Captain Sefton finished the sen- 
tence for her. 

“To say nothing of flirting with organ- 
grinders behind the bushes,’’ he whispered, 
mischievously. ‘ Well, Hester, I will go; 
you shall run no further risk forme. Never 
mind if I am taken up as an impostor before 
I reach home!” At this dark suggestion 
Hester’s eyes grew wide with terror. ‘At 
any rate, I will not keep you here a minute 
longer; but you must tell me—— Do you 
think I can part with you so easily, child?” 
and Gilbert’s voice grew tender once more. 
He was certainly a past-master in the art of 
love-making. ‘When shall I see ‘you 
again ?”’ 

Hester hung her head sadly. 

‘*] don’t think you will see me any more 
at all, sir,” she replied, in her quaint, grave 
fashion. ‘‘I am going away from here next 
week.”’ 

‘* Where ?”’ anxiously. 

‘*T don’t know exactly where the place is 
—somewhere in Devonshire, I believe; but 
I am going to be a companion—a useful 
companion, you know,” was the simple 
reply. 

‘*Merciful Heaven, what folly!” ex- 
claimed her questioner, hotly. ‘‘ What can 
your people be thinking of to allow such a 
sacrifice? Why, it will be slavery—worse 
than slavery, Hester!” 

** It will be exactly what I have been edu- 
cated for, and what I have always expected 
to become, Captain Sefton,’ answered the 
girl, bravely; although her heart echoed the 
truth of his words, her pride forbade her 
accepting any pity for her lot. ‘I have no 
‘people,’ as you call them, except one old 
uncle settled im Barbadoes, who paid my 
expenses here only till I was old enough to 
work for myself; and now I am going to 
begin to do it. You see I was right when I 
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tinued Hester, with a faint little smile. 

“You will be here—I mean, in London— 

amusing yourself in all sorts of gay places, 

while I shall be living quietly down in 
Devonshire with Miss Carruthers.’’ 

’ She paused. . Gilbert Sefton’s dark, hand- 
some face, which had grown sullen and 
moody as he listened to her, changed sud- 
denly in such a remarkable way at the men- 
tion of the name that Hester stopped short 
to gaze at him. 

‘“‘ Carruthers!’ he repeated, half incredu- 
lously. ‘* Are you going to be a companion 
to Miss Carruthers of Combe ?”’ 

‘““Do you know her?” asked Hester, in 
her turn, breathlessly. 

He laughed a short, mocking, unpleasant 
laugh, which somehow scared the girl, and 
made her glance round timidly. 

‘‘ Know her! ”’ he echoed, his voice grown 
suddenly harsh. ‘‘I know this much of 
her, child, that she has stood between me 
and fortune this many a long day! Why, 
she is my dead mother’s only sister, Hester, 
owning more thousands than she can count 
—thousands which she squanders on a score 
of fantastic old maid’s whims, while her 
unlucky nephew”—— He broke off sud- 
denly. 

Through the gathering darkness of the 
winter afternoon his sharp eyes detected a 
gleam of light streaming through the bushes 
from the open door of Chapone House; a 
voice was heard calling twice, thrice, an- 


grily. 

Quick as thought, Gilbert Sefton drew 
Hester to him and covered her face with a 
shower of hasty kisses. 

% -night, my little love, good-night, 
but not good-by! We shall meet at Combe,”’ 
he breathed in her ear, as he shouldered the 
organ, tucked the jabbering monkey inside 
his coat, and disappeared through the iron 
gates. 

Hester, flying up the stone steps and into 
the dimly-lighted hall, found herself con- 
fronted sternly by the youngest Miss Flight, 
who was calmly awaiting the arrival of the 
fly which had been ordered to convey her- 
self and her sister to the scene of their 
festivities, 

“Miss Tredwin,” she began, majestically; 
but Hester, with the courage of despair, 
forestalled her. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Amelia,” she 
said. ‘*I know I have done wrong in run- 
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said I should never see you again,” con- 
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ning out of the house without leave; but 
there was no one in the schoolroom to set a 
bad example to, and I went,’’ waxing bolder 
as she proceeded, ‘‘ to speak to—to—a mon- 
key.” 

‘To a monkey!” repeated Miss Amelia 
Flight, doubtfully, as with unwilling admi- 
ration she scanned the beautiful flushed face 
before her, contrasting it mentally with the 
poor faded features and meagre outline she 
had been studying so carefully in her glass 
for the last hour. ‘That is an absurd ex- 
cuse for disobedience, Miss Tredwin! I was 
not aware that monkeys could speak.’’ 

“There was the man, ma’am,’’ rejoined 
Hester, demurely, as she removed the damp 
shaw] from her head and struggled vainly to 
smooth down the ruffied braids of her rebel- 
lious hair. For the life of her she could 
not have checked the happy smile that dim- 
pled round her mouth as she made the 
answer; possibilities of such a gorgeously 
happy future seemed gleaming in the dis- 
tance for her, after all! 

Miss Flight’s brow grew dark with anger 
at the reply. 
_ Your first speech was only a foolish one; 
your second is actually immodest, Miss 
Tredwin,” she said, freezingly, as she put 
out a long, flat foot to be encased in an 
appalling overshoe of knitted red wool by 
the solemn Sarah. ‘‘I fail to see what any 
inmate of Chapone House can have in com- 
mon with an organ-grinder or a monkey, 
and I shall be glad if you will remain in 
your own room for the rest of the evening. 
I only trust we have not done wrong in 
recommending you to Miss Carruthers as a 


companion. You appear to me incorrigibly 
giddy and foolish.” 


‘* You can take my fur cloak, Robert, and 
wrap it round Coco; she looks cold, poor 
darling; and just loosen Crab’s collar a hole 
or two; he wheezes so that it makes me 
quite nervous. Toby wants a sponge cake. 
Oh, not that sort! he hates any but lady’s- 
fingers. You had better go and buy him 
some at the refreshment room, and bring a 
saucer of milk for Coco as well. Not time? 
Nonsense! the train will not start for twenty 
minutes yet. Get me a Times and a Post as 
you pass the bookstall; and see that the man 
cuts them properly, and gives you the right 
change for a five-pound note. You can tell 
Mr. Gilbert, if you should see him on the 
platform, that Iam in the ladies’ waiting- 
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room; but no doubt he has by this time 
changed his intention of traveling down 
with me. By-the-by, that puts mein mind 
that a young person was to meet me. Rob- 
ert! Robert! Oh, he is gone!” Then, 
turning to her maid, the speaker said, 
‘“‘Markham, I want you. Just ask the 
woman, will you, if there is any young per- 
son here who has been inquiring for Miss 
Carruthers.”’ 

The lady paused from want of breath, and 
leaned back exhausted against the cushioned 
seat into which she had thrown herself. 
She was a peculiar looking woman; indeed, 
there was that about Miss Alicia Carruthers 
of Combe Manor, that compelled observa- 
tion whether one would or no. Nearer 
sixty than fifty, and still possessing consid- 
erable remains of personal beauty, she 
seemed determined to remind the world of 
the fact by the fantastic conspicuousness of 
her attire. Her rich skirts of violet velvet 
bordered with chinchilla fur swept the floor, 
while a long, almost regal mantle of ermine, 
crimson lined, hung upon her tall, emaciated 
figure as though her bony shoulders were 
veritable pegs for the display of drapery. 
Her hair, luxuriant still, though iron-gray, 
hung in loose, waved braids on either side 
of a face once purely oval, but now so lined 
and worn by time that the unmistakable 
patch of rouge on each faded cheek seemed 
to draw one’s attention more forcibly to the 
hollow outline. The features were regular 
even yet; the nose was high-bridged and 
aristocratic; the dark eyes were keen and 
restless as ever. Those hawk-like eyes had, 
in days gone by, been the one fault of 
Alicia Carruthers’ handsome face; they were 
sharp, hard, and glittering as those of a bird 
of prey. A hat, youthful in shape, and 
decorated with two long, curling ostrich 
plumes, one red, one white, completed her 
gaudy attire. 

As though on purpose to create as much 
sensation as possible, she was surrounded 
by a perfect retinue of pets, -furred and 
feathered. An immense Persian cat, with 
a bushy tail, sat solemnly beside her on the 
waiting-room table; a black and white Jap- 
anese dog of rare breed slept peacefully on 
an embroidered cushion at her feet; while a 
chair close by was occupied by an immense 
brass cage containing a macaw of brilliant 
hues, a smaller one, filled with fluttering 
canaries and Java sparrows, being in the 


possession of a harrassed-looking maid, who 


stared helplessly around at the other in 
mates of the apartment as her mistress 
reiterated her inquiry in a high, fretful voice. 

‘Cannot you ask? Surely you have a 
tongue in your head! Is there any one here 
for Miss Carruthers ?”’ 

At the repetition of the question a tall, 
slender girl rose from a corner at the far end 
of the room and advanced towards the great 


“Tf you please, madam,” she said, with 
grave simplicity, ‘‘I come to you from the 
Misses Flight’s. I am Hester Tredwin.” 

Miss Carruthers deliberately lodged a pair 
of gold-rimmed eye-glasses on the bridge of 
her bony nose, and indulged herself in a 
long, critical stare at her new acquisition. 

‘*Humph!” she ejaculated at length, 

dropping her glasses and turning carelessly 
to caress the cat at her elbow. ‘I don’t 
expect you will be of much use to me; but 
time will show. Help Markham to collect 
the wraps.” 
- Timidly enough Hester commenced to 
load herself with three or four of the gay- 
colored rugs and shawls which were strewn 
in untidy profusion upon the seat occupied 
by her mistress. She was just meditating 
whether she should offer to carry the cat or 
not, when the much-enduring Robert made 
his appearance, laden with newspapers, and 
followed obsequiously by two porters with 
foot-warmers, and a woman from the re- 
freshment room bearing a plate of cakes and 
a tumbler of milk. 

The train would start in five minutes, and 
Captain Sefton had already secured a car- 
riage for his aunt and was waiting for her 
on the platform, announced Robert. 

‘* Vastly civil, I’m sure!” remarked Miss 
Carruthers, scornfully, as she gathered the 
ample folds of her ermine cloak round her 
and rose leisurely from her seat. ‘‘He 
must be harder up than usual to waste 80 
much of his time on me. Markham, you 
had better carry Toby as well as the other 
birds. Robert can lead Crab—he prefers 
walking; and Tredmill, or whatever her 
name is, can take charge of Coco. Pick her 
up,’’ commanded Miss Carruthers, in a tone 
of withering contempt, as Hester hesitated 
for a moment as to the possibility of carry- 
ing four large railway-rugs and an enormous 
cat, into the bargain; ‘‘she won’t eat you. 
And don’t drop her, pray, for she is worth a 
good deal more than you are, the darling 

treasure! ”’ 
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“Why, Aunt Alicia, this is more like a 
royal progress than usual. Why didn’t you 
order a special train ?’’ inquired a laughing 
yoice at the waiting-room door. 

Gilbert Sefton stood there, handsome and 
gay, in his fur-lined traveling coat, with the 
last fragment of a fragrant cigar between 
his lips. 

‘‘ Allow me,” and he dexterously relieved 
the companion of her load of wraps, giving 
her hand a warning squeeze at the same 
time, for the girl’s wax-like cheeks had 
grown crimson at the sight of him. *I 
will carry any amount of wearing apparel, 
but none of the menagerie. A new maid, 
aunt—eh ?”’ he continued, jerking his head 
in the direction of Hester, who brought up 
the rear of the procession with the cat in 
herarms. ‘*I can’t say I like the look of 
her much! Whatever induced you to choose 
such @ young one?”’ 

‘‘She is not a maid at all, but a compan- 
ion,” rejoined his aunt, with dignity, as, 
pioneered by her astute nephew, she 
threaded her way through the hustling, 
hurrying crowd on the platform, and took 
her seat in the luxurious first-class ’ 
already labeled ‘“‘ Engaged,” which Captain 
Sefton had secured for her. ‘“ And as to 
your not liking the look of her, Gilbert,” 
went on the old lady, ‘allow me to remark 
that you spend so little of your time at 
Combe that the appearance of any member 
of my household cannot be of much impor- 
tance to you. By-the-by, has any one pro- 
cured the girl a ticket?’’ exclaimed Miss 
Carruthers, suddenly. ‘‘ Robert—Robert! 

But the footman, having deposited the 
dog and the macaw, together with his mis- 
tress’s multitudinous bags and packages, on 
the several vacant seats of the carriage, had 
already gone to secure his own place in the 
train. 

‘‘There, now, he does not hear me!”’ 
sighed the old lady. ‘‘Ten to one but that 
foolish creature will get “left behind with 
poor Coco! Isshein? Look, Gilbert, and 
tell me if you can see her anywhere.” 

Captain Sefton darted away, and in a few 
seconds was back again with a very long 
face at the window of the carriage. 

“T have found your companion, Aunt 
Alicia,” he remarked, dolefully, “and I 
wish you joy of her! She is wedged into a 
second-class compartment, crowded to suffo- 
cation; there is a boy with his face tied up 
on one side of her, and a woman who looks 
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as if she is just recovering from a fever on 
the other. You’ll have to send to the doc- 
tor for the young woman as soon as ever 
you reach Combe—she’ll hardly survive this 
journey!” 

Miss Carruthers gave a cry of horror; 
amongst her many ‘fads’? was an unrea- 
sonable dread of infection. 

** Get her out—get her out at any price, 
and bundle her in here—anywhere!” she 
exclaimed, excitedly; and Gilbert, having 
thus cleverly attained his object, flew to 
drag the bewildered Hester out of the car- 
riage in which she was seated with Mark- 
ham, and hurried her in, cat and all, beside 
his aunt, just as the train glided out of the 
station into the raw, misty coldness of the 
December day. 

That memorable journey savored of en- 
chantment to the Misses Flight’s late pupil- 
teacher. Hitherto her experience of travel- 
ing had been confined to one expedition to 
the seaside, undeitaken when she, in com- 
mon with one of the maids of Chapone 
House, was recovering from a severe attack 
of scarlet-fever, and the doctor had peremp- 
torily ordered her removal to the coast for a 
fortnight, before resuming her duties among 
the pupils. 

On that occasion Hester had traveled 
second class, seated with her back to the 
engine, on a hard, uncomfortable seat, that 
mate her, in her weak state, nearly cry with 
weariness, and provided only with captain’s- 
biscuits and a bottle of water for refresh- 
ment on the way. It seemed a sort of 
fairyland, indeed, to lean back at her ease 
on the soft, dark-blue cushions, with her 
feet resting on a foot-warmer, and her eyes 
idly watching fields, towns, and villages, as 
they flew past the window in quick succes- 
sion. 

To Hester it seemed like a dream that at 
the other end of the warm, comfortable 
carriage Captain Sefton was sitting, a fur 
traveling-cap pulled well down over his 
dark, handsome brows, his attention appar- 
ently entirely engrossed by Miss Carruthers, 
who was giving him a graphic account of 
Crab’s last apoplectic attack. He could spare 
time, however, to cast an occasional glance 
in Hester’s direction, which showed the 
girl that she was not forgotten, and caused 
her foolish heart to beat with a wild, unrea- 
soning happiness. 

Presently came luncheon; and, although 
Miss Carruthers looked on with grim disap- 
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proval, she could hardly interfere openly 
when Gilbert, in all innocence, handed Miss 
Tredwin a packet of game sandwiches. 
After all, she had told him that the girl was 
not actually a servant, and, therefore, per- 
haps it was necessary to show her some sort 
of politeness. 

As for Hester, she ate her dainty and 
unaccustomed fare, as she did everything 
else on that eventful day, as one in a dream. 

The journey down into the very heart of 
Devon was along one. The short winter day 
closed in early, and by half-past three the 
travelers could distinguish but a mere ghost- 
like outline of the country through which 
the train was passing. 

Miss Carruthers composed herself for 
slumber in her corner, looking more weird 
and fantastic than ever in a fleecy white 
hood which she drew over her plumed hat; 
while Captain Sefton lit a silver-fitted trav- 
eling lamp with a green silk shade, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary one in the roof of the 
carriage, and set himself to deciphering 
three or four closely-written letters by its 
subdued light. 

Hester watched him languidly; she felt 
too happy, too utterly content even to won- 
der what would be the next act in this 
strange drama. The cat nestling comforta- 
bly on her knee slept soundly, and by 
degrees, lulled by the motion of the car- 
riage, exhausted by the suppressed excite- 
ment she had been struggling with since 
early morning, Miss Carruthers’ companion 
slept too—slept so soundly as to remain all 
unconscious of the fact that Gilbert had 
crumpled his correspondence into his pocket 
with an impatient sigh, and was leaning 
back in his seat, watching her with earnest 
eyes, while he discontentedly wished his 
Aunt Alicia anywhere but where she was at 
that precise moment. 

He had already come to the conclusion 
that a fortnight, or even a month, spent in 
the dreary monotony of Combe Manor, 
dancing attendance on his aunt, and trying 
hard to win a place in her favor, would be 
made infinitely more bearable by Hester’s 
presence than it had ever been before. His 
customary visits seldom lasted more than 
three days, at the end of which period aunt 
and nephew usually commenced telling 
home truths to each other, resulting in Gil- 
bert’s flying up to town at an hour’s notice, 
and Miss Carruthers’ assuring him he should 


‘ent; there would be some relief from the 


This time, however, all would be differ. 


spiteful old maid’s ‘fads’? and fancies— 
some one tender and loving and lovely to 
tease and caress and make love to in his 
spare moments. It was an extraordinary 
stroke of luck, he told himself, as he gazed 
with an artist’s admiration on Hester’s fair 
face, thrown up by the dark-blue cushion 
behind it, that fate had thrown this girl 
thus opportunely in his path. 

With such an attraction he felt he would 
be able to endure the hateful restraints and 
restrictions of life at Combe long enough, at 
any rate, to find out what his aunt intended 
to do for him eventually, or whether she 
meant to do anything at all. Affairs were 
at their very lowest ebb with Gilbert Sefton 
just then; it was as much as he could do to 
keep his head above the sea of debt, the 
result of fifteen years’ reckless extrava- 
gance, which threatened soon to engulf him 
entirely in its depths. His expectations 
from Miss Carruthers were his only chance 
of escape from the difficulties that sur- 
rounded him; and who could vouch for the 
actions of a woman changeable as the wind, 
whose fortune was absolutely under her 
own control? She might leave him sole 
possessor of her wealth one day, and, ina 
fit of pique, hand it all over to a dog-doctor 
or to a missionary preacher the next. 

“The best thing that could happen to me 
would be for her to break her neck without 
making a will at all,’”’ soliloquized Gilbert, 
moodily, as he glanced at his opposite neigh- 
bor. The swinging light overhead gave a 
strange, almost terrible expression to his 
handsome features for a moment, and his 
aunt, opening her eyes suddenly and meet- 
ing his gaze, drew her cloak more closely 
round her with a slight shudder. 

‘* Mercy on us, Gilbert, what a cut-throat 
air you have!” she exclaimed, with her cus- 
tomary frankness. ‘‘ One would think you 
were plotting murder, at least, to judge 
from your looks! What time is it? Five 
o’clock? Why, we ought to be at Tor- 
chester. Ah, I thought so!” as the train, 
with a shrill whistle, slackened speed, and 
the lights of the little town gleamed brightly 
here and there in the winter darkness. 
“Miss Tredwin,”’ sharply to Hester, who, 
roused by the sound of voices, had opened 
her bewildered eyes and was trying to look 
very wide awake, ‘if you don’t mean to be 
carried on to the next station, you had 
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better stir yourself and collect the wraps 
and bags. You will stay behind with Mark- 
ham, of course, and take charge of the pets, 
while she and Robert look after the lug- 
ge.” 

The train stopped as Miss Carruthers 
spoke, and the usual slight confusion of pas- 
sengers alighting ensued. There were but 
few travelers bound for Torchester, and in 
two or three minutes Hester found herself 
standing sentinel-wise over a heap of hand- 
bags and bird-cages, with Coco, the cat, 
tucked under one arm, and Crab’s leading- 
string in the other hand. 

The long drive through narrow country 
lanes in a dark and jolting fly, with Mark- 
ham, the maid, as a companion, seemed 
interminable, and the girl’s face was pale 
with fatigue as she stumbled up the broad 
stone steps of Combe Manor, and stood, 
half dazed, in the brightly-lighted hall. 

Miss Carruthers was there, her tall fur- 


nee and-velvet-clad figure in perfect harmony 
vur- with the oak carvings and the rich tapes- 
the tries. She,cast a half contemptuous glance 


at the companion, and turned to a woman of 
about five and fifty, who stood respectfully 
awaiting her orders. 

“See this young person to her room, 
Sarel,’? she said, carelessly; ‘‘ you can send 
her some tea up-stairs presently. You re- 
ceived my letter about her, of course ?”’ 

‘‘ Certainly, madam,”’ replied Mrs. Sarel, 
readily. ‘* Will you please come this way, 
Miss—Miss’’———_ She paused, and glanced 
at her mistress. 

“Oh, ‘ Tredwin’ is her name,’’ responded 
Miss Carruthers, with indifference. ‘‘Good- 
night,”? she added, curtly, giving a cold nod 
to Hester, as the girl glanced timidly to- 
wards her before following the housekeeper. 
“T sha’n’t want you down-stairs any more 
to-night; to-morrow you will, of course, 
commence your regular duties.” 

She turned away to enter a room on her 
right as she spoke, and through the open 
door Hester caught a glimpse of Captain 
Sefton lounging against a carved mantel- 


and piece with a coffee-cup in his hand. 
ghtly Mrs. Sorel bustled across the hall and up 
ness. a wide staircase of dark oak, her black silk 


dress rustling at every step. 

“This is your room, my dear,’’ she said, 
good-naturedly, as, after traversing a car- 
peted gallery which seemed to Hester almost 
endless, she threw open the door of a pretty 
chintz-draped bed-chamber, with a cosey fire 
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burning brightly in the grate. ‘‘ You see 
there’s a bell in it,” pointing to one hang- 
ing immediately over the bed, ‘‘ which the 
mistress can ring from her own bedroom if 
she wants you; but that won’t be often at 
night, I should fancy, as Markham, of 
course, undresses her, and such like. Now 
I'll send you in a good cup of tea, and see to 
your box being brought up; and when 
you’ve unpacked your things, if you’ll take 
my advice, you’ll go straight to bed, for 
you’re regularly tired out, I perceive. And 
it won’t do for you to show Miss Carruthers 
such a pale face to-morrow; she can’t abide 
anyone to look sickly.” 

‘‘T am very tired,” confessed Hester, as 
she untied her little black bonnet, while a 
long plait of her chestnut hair, loosened in 
traveling, fell heavily upon her shoulder. 
“Do you—do you sleep anywhere near 
me?’ she asked, timidly; somehow, she 
felt strangely forlorn in this grand, stately 
mansion, and half dreaded being left alone. 

Mrs. Sarel laughed good-humoredly, and 
patted the girl’s fair cheek. 

no, my dear,’ she replied, in her 
cheery way. ‘Servants’ bedrooms are not 
usually to be found in the best parts of the 
house. Miss Carruthers’ last companion 
had this room, because it was so conven- 
iently near the mistress’s if. she wanted to 
be read to sleep, and therefore I thought. it 
best to put you here, also; but no one uses 
the rooms in this gallery excepting visitors, 
and, of course, Miss Carruthers herself. 
you’ll step out here I’ll show you.” 

The housekeeper held the flat candlestick 
she carried high in the air, and drew Hester 
after her into the passage. 

‘“‘The mistress. sleeps there,” she went 
on, indicating with her finger a room at the 
extremity of the gallery; ‘‘her dressing- 
room and sitting-room come next to her 
bedroom; and all these other chambers,” 
pointing to various closed doors, ‘‘ are un- 
used unless we have company, which seldom 
happens now. Mr. Gilbert occupies the 
room at that other end,’’ continued Mrs. 
Sarel. ‘It is called his, and is always pre- 
pared for him when he comes.” 

Hester peered with fresh interest down 
the long, mysterious-looking passage. 

‘‘ What an immense window!” she re- 
marked, as her eyes caught the dark gleam 
of glass ja the distance. 

A kind of shadow seemed to steal over 
Mrs. Sarel’s face for an instant. 
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“Yes,” she replied, quietly; “‘ we call it 
the red window, because it is all made of 
ruby glass that the old squire brought back 
with him from abroad. The effect is very 
pretty outside when the gallery is lighted; 

but, if I had my way, there’d be a shutter 
closed over it at night, to keep out the cold. 
Good-night, miss. I hope you’ll find your 
bed comfortable.”’ 

She trotted away briskly, and Hester 
turned back into her cosey bedreom and shut 
the door. Sitting down beside the fire, she 
lost herself in a perfect dream of happiness 
in which she and Gilbert Sefton played the 
leading parts. Disappointment, broken 
vows, deception, ruined hopes, bore no part 
in that enchanted vision. Her own posi- 
tion of dependence in a strange household, 
her employer’s arrogance, her utter igno- 
rance of the character and antecedents of 
her would-be lover, were all forgotten. She 
was beneath the same roof with the man 
who six months before had won her heart 
with his tender glances, his honeyed tongue 
—within sound of his voice and footstep, 
within reach of his passion-stirred eyes! 

At eighteen—thoughtless, trusting, uncal- 
culating as eighteen ought to be—Hester 
Tredwin asked no better happiness than 
this; and she laid her head on her pillow 
that night half incredulous still as to her 
own good fortune. 

Fate decreed that one more strange expe- 
rience should be hers ere morning dawned. 
Waking suddenly after several hours of 
peaceful sleep, she was startled by a bright 
light gleaming through the keyhole and 
chinks of her bedroom door. The fire in 
the grate had died completely out, and a 
stable clock striking one just beneath her 
window convinced the girl that the general 
household of Combe Manor must have long 
retired to rest. 

With a hasty but uncontrollable impulse, 
she jumped out of bed, and noiselessly open- 
ing her door, peeped into the gallery. 

The sight she saw almost took away her 
breath. Within a few paces of her ad- 
vanced Miss Carruthers, candle in hand, 
her tall figure draped in a sweeping dress- 
ing-gown of rose-colored cashmere, a mar- 
velous erection of lace and ribbons—pre- 
sumably a night-cap—towering on her head. 
The light she carried fell upon her gaunt 
and pallid features, upon her hollow cheeks, 
from which all paint had disappeared, upon 
the plaited braids of gray hair hanging upon 


her shoulders, upon—oh, crowning horror! 
—her dark, widely-opened, yet sightless 
eyes fixed on vacancy, with the terrible, 
immovable stare of the sleep-walker. 

Transfixed with fear, Hester remained 
motionless as the figure glided past her, 
phantom-like, down to the very end of the 
long, dark gallery, pausing there to stand as 
though spellbound before the great, un- 
shuttered window, and setting down the 
flaring candle on the floor beside it, to 
wring its hands twice, thrice, uttering the 
while a low, smothered cry. 

Trembling like an aspen-leaf, the girl 
watched until Miss Carruthers noiselessly 
retraced her steps, disappearing finally into 
her room again, and closing the door gently 
behind her. 

The whole affair had not occupied five 
minutes; but sleep visited the eyes of Hes- 
ter Tredwin no more, and at earliest dawn 
she stole down the gallery to investigate the 
mysterious window more closely. 

She found nothing within or without to 
gratify her curiosity, or to afford any clew to 
the strange sight she had witnessed some 
hours before. The window itself was ofa 
considerable height—some twelve or four- 
teen feet—from the ground; it was com- 
posed entirely of large panes of ruby glass, 
and opened from fleor to ceiling, French 
fashion, instead of with the more ordinary 
sash-line. The reason for this was not 
apparent, as there was neither balcony nor 
veranda beyond. The view it commanded 
was peaceful in the extreme. Beyond the 
large, paved court-yard, shut in by heavy 
iron gates, stretched a fine avenue of elms, 
for which Combe Manor was renowned. A 
sudden turn in the wide road hid the distant 
lodge wholly from sight. Seen through the 
crimson glass, the leafless trees seemed 
bathed in the ruddy glow of sunrise. A few 
rooks cawed sleepily among the bare 
branches, while at the bend of the drive an 
old man was gathering dead leaves into 4 
basket. 


It was a still, mild afternoon early in 
February. A groom, dressed in the dark 
green livery of Combe Manor, was leading 4 
very handsome, showy chestnut mare gently 
up and down a narrow by-street in Tor- 
chester. The mare was the property of 
Gilbert Sefton, and its owner was closely 
closeted with Mr. Snape, of the firm of 
Blundell & Snape, chief solicitors in Tor- 
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chester, whose small and inconvenient 
offices were situated in the very narrowest, 
dingiest, most “‘ un-get-at-able ’’ little corner 
in the whole town. 

‘“T am sorry I cannot give you a more 
satisfactory answer, Captain,’ Mr. Snape 
was saying, carefully paring his finger-nails 
with a penknife while he spoke, as though 
that occupation were the one absorbing 
interest of his life. The junior partner in 
the firm was a man of fully sixty-seven, 
large-featured and loose-limbed, with a pair 
of shaggy, grizzled eyebrows, from beneath 
which peered forth two strangely keen, in- 
telligent gray eyes. ‘It would be idle for 
me, a8 a friend, to buoy you up with false 
hopes,” the lawyer went on. “ Unques- 
tionably, as her only surviving relative, you 
have every right to the position of Miss Car- 
ruther’s heir; but a woman possessing, as 
she does, absolute control over the whole of 
her property is a very dangerous foundation 
to build such expectations upon; and, al- 
though I may be guilty of a slight infringe- 
ment of professional etiquette, I will not 
conceal from you that when, about two 
years since, we drew up a will according to 
your aunt’s instructions—which will was, I 
admit, subsequently destroyed by her orders 
—your name was merely mentioned as lega- 
tee for a trifling amount, the bulk of her 
fortune, as far as my memory serves me, 
being distributed among various charities.” 
_ Gilbert Sefton’s brow grew dark as night 
at the lawyer’s words. His gloved right 
hand closed suddenly li ea vise on the gold- 
mounted hunting-stock he held, Mr. Snape 
saw the action and shut his penknife with a 
sharp click. He had witnessed one or two 
ebullitions of passion on the part of his 
present client, with regard to Miss Car- 
ruthers and her misdeeds, and was in no 
way desirous of having the experience 
repeated. . 

‘* While there is life there is hope, re- 
member, my dear sir,” he remarked, trying 
to say something pleasant as he rose from 
his Windsor chair, and pushed up his gold- 
rimmed spectacles on to his bald forehead 
as an intimation that the interview was 
ended. ‘With her changeable tempera- 
ment, your aunt may turn and do you justice 
at the very last moment; and you may be 
quite sure that any promise you or any one 
else extracted from her as to the disposal of 
her money would not bind her in the slight- 


est degree if she felt inclined to alter her 


mind on the subject. All you can do is 
patiently to await the future. It may not 
be long; Miss Carruthers is no longer a 
young woman, and her health has failed her 
greatly of late. The very fact of her revok- 

the will I was speaking of may be an 

cation that she repented the injustice 
she had done you, and intends eventually to 
act more in your favor.’’ 

Captain Sefton rose from his seat and be- 
gan to button his coat, 

‘* At any rate, you can assure me that no 
such absurd document as you mentioned 
just now is in existence at present?” he 
asked, carelessly. 

‘* Most emphatically I can, as far as my 
own knowledge extends,”’ was the cautious 
reply. 

*¢ And how about Oliver & Graham, those 
fellows in Gray’s Inn ?”’ questioned Gilbert, 
as with a meditative air he rolled a cigar- 
ette. He had good reasons of his own for 
believing that his aunt had quarreled with 
her London lawyers; but having failed to 
obtain a straightforward answer from either 
them or herself on this subject, he had de- 
termined to try to get the information out of 
Mr. Snape. When Gilbert Sefton had any 
particular end in view, he liked to make very 
sure of the ground he worked on, and he | 
was doing his best to make very sure now. 

Mr. Snape, whom nature certainly never 
intended for a lawyer, answered him with- 
out reserve. He was a kindly, large-hearted 
old man, with sons of his own comfortably 
and honorably working their way in the 
world; and he felt a certain pity for this 
handsome, ne’er-do-well scapegrace whom 
he had known from a boy, and who, at five 
and thirty, was utterly dependent on the 
caprices of a whimsical, half-cracked old 
woman like Alicia Carruthers. 

‘* Miss Carruthers had some difference of 
opinion with Messrs. Oliver & Graham a 
little time since,’”’ he answered, with a half- 
smile. ‘It resulted in every paper of hers 
they held being transferred to our firm; and, 
as I had the examining of them all, I can 
testify to the fact that there was no will of 
any kind amongst them. I believe consci- 
entiously, Captain Sefton, that at the pres- 
ent time my partner and myself represent 
your aunt’s sole legal advisers.”’ 

‘¢ Well, at any rate, I shall know who is 
answerable for it if Combe Manor and five 
thousand a year fall in to the Choctaw 
Indians!” rejoined Captain Sefton, with a 
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sudden assumption of gayety. ‘‘Ta-ta, 
Snape, awfully obliged to you for boring 
yourself with my affairs for so long. Re- 
member, I leave myself entirely in your 
hands; if you can put in a good word for 
me with my aunt, I know you will do so.2’ 

He lounged out of the lawyer’s office as he 
spoke, and stood leaning idly against the 
small, dark entrance to the house till his 
horse was brought up. Telling the groom 
he had no further orders for him, he trotted 
leisurely away down the lonely high-road, 
deep in thought. 

So absorbing were his meditations indeed 
that he well-nigh forgot a second appoint- 
ment he had made for that afternoon, be- 
sides his interview with Mr. Snape, and was 


half up the elm avenue leading to Combe, 


now growing gray and shadowy in the early 
twilight, ere he remembered, and turned his 
horse aside amongst the fallen brown leaves 
and bare branches of a plantation to keep it. 

Some one else, it seemed, had been faith- 
ful to the tryst, at all hazards. Hester Tred- 
win was waiting for him there, shrouded in 
a long russet cloak of the color of the withered 
leaves, the hood drawn half over her ruffled, 
wavy locks, her lovely face all aglow with 
the haste she had made. 

Gilbert Sefton sprang from the chestnut’s 
back, and, slinging the bridle over one arm, 
took the fair, blushing cheeks in his two 
hands. 

“*T nearly fergot all about you, Hester 
mine,” he whispered gayly. ‘It is true, I 
assure you; but you need not look so jealous, 
child, for it was only old Snape with his 
eternal croaking who put you out of my head. 
Come and sit down a minute.” He drew 
her with him to the stump of a fallen tree 
and placed himself beside her ‘ There 
does not seem to be much chance for me 
with my worthy aunt,’ he remarked bitterly, 
as he took one of the girl’s slender hand in 
his, and drew off the warm glove that cov- 
ered it, ‘‘ no likelihood, so far as I can see, 
of my ever having a home of my own at all, 
much less one I could ask any woman to 
share with me, Hester.” 

He spoke sadly for the express purpose of 
seeing the ready sympathy in Hester’s ten- 


‘der face. To her alone in all the world could 


Gilbert Sefton pose as an ill-used hero of 
romance, @ man who had been buffeted all 
his life by storms of ill-fortune and strokes 
of adverse fate. Hester believed in and 
adored him, and her lover would sooner have 


led a forlorn hope than remove the scales 
from her innocent eyes and show himself to 
her in his true colors. Like many another 
bad man, he had an almost. superstitious 


‘reverence for purity, and the girl’s childish 


ignorance of all evil had, in reality, a far 
stronger hold over him than her beauty alone 
would ever have obtained. 

‘* You would marry me, would you not, to 
be mistress of Combe, Hester?’ he whis- 
pered, well knowing what her answer would 
be. ‘* By and by, in years to come, if some 
rare stroke of good fortune should ever 
make it mine, I shall come home and remind 
you of your promise. But I forgot —inter- 
rupting himself quickly—‘‘I must not tie 
you, child. What am I, beggar that 1 am, 
to bid any woman waste and wear out her 
youth and loveliness waiting for me?” 

With the frank trust of a child, Hester 
Tredwin laid her disengaged hand beside its 
fellow in her lover’s broad palm, and rested 
her soft cheek against his tweed-clad shoul- 
der. 

**T would wait for you till I was old and 
gray-haired, Gilbert,” she whispered, never 
dreaming in her innocence that in such 
circumstances Gilbert himself might not be 
quite so willing to fulfill his share of the 
bargain. ‘‘ But that I fear to do you harm, 
I would go straight to Miss Carruthers now 
and plead for you. I cannot believe that, 
if she really knew the straits you are in for 
money, she would refuse her help. Some- 
times I think that more than half her harsh 
manner is assumed to hide her real feelings; 
and, at any rate, we know ’—and the girl’s 
voice fell to a low whisper—“‘ that she has 
not yet forgotten she was once young her- 
self.” 

Captain Sefton drew the slight figure 
nearer to him, and raised his dark face above 
the bent head, so that it was invisible to his 
companion. 

‘* Tell me, dear,’”’ he questioned, in a low, 
incredulous voice, ‘‘ she does not still keep 
up that folly, does she? Or, if so, she must 
be aware of what she is about, and the whole 
affair is just one of her ‘fads.’ I can’t 
imagine Aunt Alicia dreaming and wringing 
her hands over a man who has been dust and 
ashes these thirty years! It says something 
for her constancy certainly; you would never 


‘be so faithful to me, Hester! ”’ 


‘I should never drive you from me as 
your aunt drove her lover away,’’ responded 


Hester, with grave simplicity. ‘‘ Mrs. Sarel 
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has told me the whole story, Gilbert. Fancy 
Miss Carruthers standing at that window 
and watching the man she loved so dearly 
ride out of sight mad with passion at her 
cruel words, and then hearing the next 
morning that he was drowned, and that she 
could never see him or speak to him again! 
No wonder the remembrance haunts her 
very dreams.” She paused shuddering. 
haunts even me,’”’ she went on hurriedly. 
“If I had anything to do with Combe, I 
would block up the red window; or, if that 
could not be done, I would put plain panes 
of clear glass there that would let the whole- 
some honest sunshine through, instead of 
that unnatural crimson glare. Only last 
night I had a terrible dream about it. I 
dreamed that the fastening had been left 
undone somehow, and Miss Carruthers ’”»—— 

She was interrupted suddenly. Captain 
Sefton put her from him with a half-impa- 
tient gesture, and with a slight shiver rose 
from his seat on the tree-stump. 

‘* A chill, Hester mine,” he said lightly, in 
answer to her inquiring eyes, ‘‘ or perhaps a 
goose walking over my grave! Fit accom- 
paniment, my dear, to your dolorous stories 
and dreams.’”” He drew the girl’s cloak 
closer round her as he spoke, and glanced at 
his watch. ‘* Your half-hour’s absence is 
ended, darling,’ he whispered tenderly. 
“Hurry home, now. You ought not to be 
missed.” 

He had his foot in the stirrup as he uttered 
the last word, but lingered a minute, with a 
half-smile, watching the girl as she hurried 
off in the direction of the house. When a 
bend in the shrubbery hid her from view, he 
turned the mare once more into the avenue, 
and trotted home leisurely as though just 
returning from his afternoon ride. 

The short winter day was rapidly closing 
in, and the lights of Combe Manor twinkled 
cheerfully here and there through the trees, 
Conspicuous amongst them all shone the 
red window, its crimson panes casting a 
fiery glow down into the road beneath. 
Gilbert Sefton glanced up at it once or twice, 
a curious expression upon his dark face, .as 
though he were mentally calculating its 
height from the ground. 

‘She is right,” he muttered to himself. 
“Tt shall be altered if ”—— 


It was long since the servants who waited 
at the table had witnessed so festive a meal 
as the seven o’clock dinner that night at 
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Combe Manor. As a rule, Miss Carruthers 
observed a rigidly austere demeanor towards 
her nephew, varied by occasional flat and 
pungent contradictions of every opinion he 
expressed, which made conversation at times 
most difficult to sustain. After two or three 
outrageous snubs, Gilbert, with a hopeless 
shrug of the shoulders, would usually resign 
himself to silence and the discussion of his 
dinner, and Hester, who by virtue of her un- 
wearied attentions to the pets, had very 
quickly made herself indispensable to her 
mistress, and was consequently promoted to 
the honor of a seat at the table, would spend 
her time glancing timidly from one to the 
other of her antagonistic companions, won- 
dering which one of them would break the 
interminable silence first. On this occasion, 
however, Gilbert seemed bent on displaying 
his powers of attraction to the utmost. 

Laying himself regularly out to please, he 
proved sufficiently amusing as a raconteur to 
force his aunt to unbend and listen to his 
conversation almost against her will. Witty 
stories, racy jests, picturesque word-sketches 
fell lightly from his facile lips; and Hester, 
listening spell-bound, and watching the 
suppressed excitement of the speaker’s dark 
expressive face, asked herself humbly what 
there could be in herself, a mere unformed 
schoolgirl, to attract the notice and gratify 
the taste of so brilliant a man of the world 
as Captain Sefton. ‘ 

Later on, her wonder at the varied talents, 
hitherto not exhibited, increased tenfold. 
Contrary to his usual custom of lingering 
late over his wine, Gilbert, on this particular 
evening, followed the ladies to the drawing- 
room immediately after dinner. The light 
there was soft yet brilliant with the radiance . 
of wax-candles and the sparkle of the great 
wood-fire. 

Hester Tredwin stood on the great tawny 
leopard-skin before the glowing hearth, the 
folds of the white sprigged muslin she wore 
falling gracefully to her feet, the beads of a 
carved coral necklet, her one ornament, 
gleaming ruddily in the firelight against the 
curves of her snowy neck. 

In after years she could always recall how 
she lingered ther; on that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten night, while Gilbert Sefton sang scraps 
of Moor’s melodies and old French ditties to 
his own accompaniment from the dim corner > 
where the grand piano stood, and Miss Car- 
ruthers, gorgeous in crimson brocaded silk, 
sat bolt upright in her high-backed chair, 
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beating time unconsciously to the music. 
He sang a Spanish love-song afterwards toa 
guitar that he produced from somewhere, 
and improvised variations on its well-known 
air with such marvelous facility that his aunt 
set down her Sevres coffee-cup to listen, and 
rapped her Chinese fan smartly against the 
inlaid table at her side in token of ap- 
plause. 

‘¢ You should certainly have been an actor, 
Gilbert. You have mistaken your vocation,” 
she said graciously, as, punctually at half- 
past ten o’clock, old Robbins, the butler, 
made his appearance with a silver tray of 
spirits and water and the bedroom candle- 
sticks. ‘‘ Sarel tells me you intend leaving 
Combe to-morrow. This is sudden, is it 
not ? 

There was a ring of something like kindli- 
ness in her hard, cold voice as she spoke. 
Captain Sefton, pouring out a good half- 
tumbler of brandy, to which he added but a 
dash of water, had his back turned to her 
at the moment, and swallowed the draught 
hastily before he answered. 

‘*Not more sudden than my movements 
usually are, Aunt Alicia,’ he replied, care- 
lessly, as he held the door open for Miss 
Carruthers and her companion to pass out. 
‘* Tf you will have me, though, I intend to 
run down again next week. Are there any 
commissions that I can execute for you in 
town?” 

He addressed his aunt; but his dark, pas- 
sionate eyes were fixed on Hester. With 
sudden audacity, he snatched her to him and 
kissed her violently once, twice, while Miss 
Carruthers, serenely unconscious of what 
was going on behind her, sailed majestically 


. across the hall. 


“ -night, my—Mrs. Gilbert Sefton,”’ 
he whispered, mischievously, in the girl’s 
ear as he released her, a red mark on her 
delicate cheek testifying to the violence of 
his embrace. 

When she was alone in her room, Hester 
fairly trembled at the remembrance of his 
boldness. 

“Tf he would only tell the truth, or let me, 
it would save us so much trouble,” she said 
to herself, as she sat by the fire unplaiting 
her long chestnut locks. ‘‘I love him so 
dearly, 1 would walk barefoot through the 


* world for his sake; but I cannot bear remain- 


ing here and deceiving Miss Carruthers, 
who, after all, is kind to me in her way. 
I ought to leave, if Gilbert would let me, 


and write and explain the reason to her 
afterwards. There must be other people in 
the world besides Miss Carruthers who are 
lonely and need companions; or I might be 
a governess, and teach little children.” 

Absorbed in revolving all sorts of impossi- 
ble plans in her mind, Hester, weary enough 
from a long walk that she had taken in the 
morning, grew gradually drowsy. She leaned 
her head against an angle of the white 
marble mantlepiece, and in five minutes 
dropped into a sound sleep. 

She woke with a violent start. Had some 
one called her? She could have sworn a 
voice in the room said, ‘‘ Hester!’’ Trem- 
bling, she rose to her feet and stood listen- 


Only a trace of red lingered amongst the 
dying embers on the hearth; her candle, a 
fairly long one when she fell asleep, had 
burnt down to the very socket, and she 
moved to replace it with another. As she 
did so, she heard the now well-known rust- 
ling step in the passage outside. 

Creeping to the door, the girl opened it 
softly, and peeped out as she had peeped on 
the first night of her arrival at Combe. 

Miss Carruthers was hastening as usual 
down the gallery with her customary rapid, 
unfaltering tread. High above her head 
she held a candle; but its light was almost 
quenched by the brilliant radiance of the 
moon, which streamed in unchecked upon 
the polished floor. 

Unchecked! Why, the window—the red 
window—great heavens, was wide open! 
And she—— 

A warning scream rose to the lips of 
Hester Tredwin as the sleep-walker glided 
unconsciously on, on to the very brink of 
destruction! Ere it could be uttered, a 
strong hand covered her mouth, the iron 
grasp of one unseen held her grimly. A 
second later her shrieks rang out loud and 
shrill, rousing the echoes of the silent house 
and conveying to its occupants tidings of 
the dire catastrophe that had happened while 
they slept. 

An inquest was held on the body of Miss 
Alicia Carruthers, spinster, of Combe Manor, 
in the County of Devon, who met her death 
by falling from the staircase window of her 
own house on the morning of the ninth of 
February, at two o’clock A. M., the principal 
witness examined being Captain Gilbert 
Vandeleur Sefton, nephew of the deceased, 
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and Hester Tredwin, her companion and 
secretary. 

Captain Sefton deposed to the fact of 
having been aroused from sleep by the 
sound of screams on the night in question, 
and of hastening to the assistance of Miss 
Tredwin, whom he found insensible on the 
floor of the gallery, the red window being, 
when he arrived there, wide open. 

Hester Tredwin, in her turn, gave evidence 
as to having actually witnessed her unfortu- 
nate employer’s fall. She screamed loudly, 
but was too late to render her any help. 

‘“*Do you mean that, if you could have 
called out sooner, you might have awakened 
Miss Carruthers, and thus possibly saved her 
life ? ? asked the Coroner, Mr. Snape, com- 
passionately. 

The witness merely bowed in answer. It 
had been found necessary for Mrs. Sarel, 
the housekeeper, to support her in her arms 
during the inquiry. Her nerves had evidently 
been severely shaken. 

The whole affair seemed shrouded in mys- 
tery. After due deliberation, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of ‘‘ Death by misadven- 
ture,” appending thereto a rider ascribing 
extreme carelessness to the person or per- 
sons whose duty it was to see all doors and 
windows on the premises properly secured 
at night. The blame of this attached itself 
mainly to the head housemaid at Combe, a 
simple Devonshire girl, who swore solemnly 
to the red window’s having been closed as 
usual when she went to bed, but confessed 
with many tears to a doubt as to whether 
the “* dratted bolt’? on the top which made 
all safe had been drawn on that particular 
occasion or not. 

On this bolt, then, the whole inquiry 
seemed to hang; if left unfastened, there 
was nothing for poor Miss Carruthers to do 
but turn the handle of the window, and thus, 
consciously or unconsciously, launch herself 
into eternity. Her sleep-walking propensi- 
ties and romantic nightly visits to the spot 
where she had seen the last of a long-lost 
lover were well known in the village and 
neighborhood, and such a termination to a 
disappointed life was perhaps not much to 
be wondered at, after all. 


RUSHED UP. 


Only one person could have told a different 
story, a girl who lay in one of the upper 
rooms at Combe for days and nights in the 
delirium of brain fever, waited on only by 
Mrs. Sarel, whom she implored piteously to 
keep Gilbert away, forthe red window hed 
covered him with blood. 


Two months later, when Hester Tredwin 
rose from her sick-bed, pale and hollow-eyed, 
a very spectre of her former self, she learned 
that, while searching amongst the late Miss 
Carruthers’ private papers in the library at 
Combe, her solicitors, Messrs. Blundell & 
Snape, had discovered a will, dated only a 
few months back, drawn up by her own hands 
entirely, but signed in the presence of quali- 
fied witnesses, and in all respects a perfectly 
valid document. This paper directed the 
sale of Combe Manor and all its contents 
immediately on the decease of the testatrix, 
the sum realized, together with the bulk of 
her private fortune, to be distributed amongst 
several flourishing charitable institutions to 
which she had always been a large sub- 
scriber. 

There were three or four legacies to her 
oldest servants, and lastly a sum of five 
hundred pounds bequeathed to her nephew, 
Gilbert Vandeleur Sefton. 

“Too bad!’’ pronounced society round 
about Torchester. ‘* No wonder poor Cap- 
tain Sefton, as soon as he heard the news, 
enlisted as a common soldier in a regiment 
ordered on foreign service! But, between 
you and me, my dear, the woman was 
cracked—quite cracked, poor thing! Not a 
doubt in the world that she threw herself 
out of that staircase window on purpose; but 
of course the whole affair was hushed up as 
much as possible!” 


Many years afterwards, when Gilbert Sef- 
ton had been long dead—he had died in 
India, rumor said by his own hand—when 
Hester Tredwin was a happy wife and 
mother, and this dread experience of her 
youth seemed to her like the memory of a 
half-forgotten dream, she told me the terri- 
ble story which I have striven to reproduce 
here. 
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OLD GRIMES. 


[A. G. Greene, born in Providence, R. I., February 10, 1802, was educated in Brown University, in 
that city, died 1868, was the author of the famous song, ‘‘ Old Grimes is Dead,” so seldom correctly pub- 
lished, but as popular as any in the English language. The following is a correct version.] 


LD Grimes is dead—that good old man,— 
We ne’er shall see him more; 
He used to wear a long black coat 
All buttoned down before. 


‘His heart was open as the day, 
His feelings all were true, 

His hair was some inclined to gray, 
He wore it in a queue. 


‘Whene’er he heard the voice of pain 
His breast with pity burned, 

The large round head upon his cane 
From ivory was turned. 


Kind words he ever had for all, © 
He knew no base design, 

His eyes were dark and rather small, 
His nose was aquiline. 


He lived in peace with all mankind, 
In friendship he was true, 

His coat had pocket holes behind, 
His pantaloons were blue. 


Unharmed, the sin which earth pollutes 
He passed securely o’er, 

And never wore a pair of boots 
For thirty years or more. 


But good Old Grimes is now at rest, 
Nor fears misfortune’s frown ; 

He wore a double-breasted vest, 
‘The stripes ran up and down. 


He modest merit sought to find, 
And pay in its desert; 

He had no malice in his mind, 
Nor ruffles on his shirt. 


His neighbor he did not abuse, 
Was sociable and gay; 

He wore large buckles on his shoes, 
And changed them every day. 


His knowledge, hid from public gaze, 
He did not bring to view ; 


Nor make a noise town-meeting days, 
As other people do. 


His worldly goods he never threw 
In trust to fortune’s chances; 

He lived (as all his brothers do) 
In easy circumstances. 

Thus undisturbed by anxious cares, 
His peaceful moments ran ; 

And everybody said he was 
A fine old gentleman. 


RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 


BY CHAS. P. ILLSLEY. 


HERE is nothing more fascinating to us 
than to sit down among a company of 

‘old salts,’ and listen to the yarns they 
are so fond of spinning of their perils and 
adventures at sea. Therefore it is that we 
are a frequent evening visitor at the “‘ Buoy 
and Anchor,’”’ a well-known tavern in the 


commercial town of , which is a gen- 
eral resort for the masters and mates when 
in port—a sort of Marine Exchange, where 
the web-footed gentry are wont to congre- 
gate and talk over the rates of freight, the 
state of foreign markets, the qualities of 
well-known vessels in the merchant service, 
and the results of late, and the prospects of 
anticipated voyages, the conversation grad- 
ually and almost invariably terminating in 
the relation, by one or the other of the 


company, of his personal experiences when 
afloat, or the adventures of a shipmate, or 
of some interesting facts which he had 
picked up while drifting about the world. 
In stormy weather it is generally ‘ high 
change ’’ at the Buoy and Anchor, and on 
one of the late disagreeable evenings we 
directed our steps thither, and took our 
accustomed seat around the ample hearth, 
from which a glowing sea-coal fire sent forth 
a cheerful, though fitful light. Of course, 
on such a night we found a full company. 
Among the party we recognized the same 
rugged forms, the same weather-beaten 
faces we have, year after year, been accus- 
tomed to meet; ‘‘ regular diners’? they are 
called, whose absence would be sadly missed. 
Indeed, some three or four of them have 
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come to be considered as fixtures, without 
which the old tavern would seem to be in- 
complete. 

Having loaded our pipes—one is obliged 
to smoke in self-defence—and after the usual 
desultory remarks on the weather, etc., 
quite an animated discussion sprung up in 
relation to the exploits of Semmes in the 
late Rebellion, and finally settled down on 
the war of 1812. Touching this war one of 
the party related a story which he called 
‘Running the Gauntlet,” which we will 
give as nearly as possible in his own words. 
It being merely a relation of facts, there 
was, of course, no attempt at embellish- 
ment, which would have detracted from, 
rather than added to the interest of the 
narrative. 

have a story to tell on this point,’’ said 
Captain B——, ‘‘ which you may rely on in 
every particular. The facts were related to 
me many years ago by Mr. S——, the only 
survivor of the affair, I believe, and who 


was the boy Billy, mentioned in the narra- 
tive.” 


Immediately after the declaration of war 
in 1812, our entire coast was swarming with 
British cruisers, and every craft that ven- 
tured outside was pounced upon by our 
watchful enemy, hawk-like, so that a coast- 
wise trip was, in fact, a complete running of 
the gauntlet, and he was a lucky fellow who 
escaped capture. 

Notwithstanding the chances were so 
greatly against them, many there were who 
stood ready to risk the hazard in considera- 
tion of the immense profits reaped from a 
successful voyage. There was something, 
too, in the nature of the enterprise that 
suited well their daring character. 

In the fall of the year, some three or four 
months after the declaration of war, a fleet 
of eight or ten sail, generally small craft, 
were fitted out at Salem by Willard Paul, 
and others, intended for the Philadelphia 
flour trade, Philadelphia flour at that time 
being the principal brand used. Among 
them was the schooner Fox, belonging to 
Mr. Willard, a well-known merchant in that 
day. The Fox was a little fore-and-after of 
about fifty tons. The full complement of 
her crew was three men and one boy, viz.: 
Samuel Hodgdon, master, George Heussler, 
mate, an old experienced pilot by the name 
of Eldridge, and the boy Bill. She was in 
ballast, save, stowed away in her run, was a 
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barrel of American gin, fresh and fiery from 
the still, without which, or something 
equally potent—for those were not strictly 
temperance times—no vessel’s outfit was 


considered perfect. Thus manned and 
equipped, the Fox topped her boom and was 
off, with a fair wind and a good promise of 
a safe run; fora late arrival brought infor- 
mation that the bay was free from cruisers. 

For three days the little craft went jaunt- 
ily on her course unmolested, and at the 
close of the third, a clear sea still before 
them, they tooka “pull at the peak” all 
round, for the successful prosecution of their 
voyage thus far. They were in the best 
possible humor, and the old pilot chuckled 
heartily at the thought of having given the 
‘* Britishers ”’ the slip. 

On the fourth morning they found them- 
selves off Great Egg Haroor, and, greatly to 
their chagrin, in the close neighborhood of a 
strange sloop-of-war. Something very like 
an oath burst from the pilot’s lips at the 
unwelcome sight. Running away was out 
of the question, and in answer to one or two 
rather pressing invitations, sent by a mes- 
senger that did not stand on forms and cere- 
monies, the Fox reluctantly hauled her 
wind and stood for the strange craft. 

‘* Nabbed, by Jupiter! ” said the old pilot, 
as he saw a boat lowered and put off from 
the cruiser filled with men. 

In a short time Captain Hodgdon was 
politely informed, by a lieutenant in charge 
of the boat, that he was a prize to His Ma- 
jesty’s sloop-of-war Prometheus, seventeen 
guns, and that the company of himself and 
mate was particularly desired on board. 
There was no help for it, and the summons 
was at once obeyed. Mounting their cap- 
tor’s side they stepped on her deck, with 
feelings anything but agreeable, as you may 
well suppose. 

They were immediately ordered aft, and 
scarcely had they doffed their tarpaulins to 
the representative of His Majesty than, true 
to his Yankee instincts, the skipper began 
to chaffer with his captor for the release of 
his craft. The commander at first would 
not listen to his propositions, but declared 
his intention to burn her forthwith. By 
dint of perseverance, however, the skipper 
prevailed upon him to come to terms, and 
the captor agreed, for a certain sum in 
specie, to permit the schooner to be ran- 
somed. 


Not having the funds on board, but being 
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provided with letters of credit, it was set- 
tled that Captain Hodgdon should land at 
Great Egg Harbor, draw on his owners, 
cash the bill, and return with the needful. 
Landing for that purpose, the captain found 
that he could not procure the specie until 
the next day. Much time was consumed in 
negotiating the bills, and it was late in the 
afternoon wher the skipper returned, The 
commander agreed to wait until the next 
morning, threatening that if the money was 
not forthcoming by a certain hour in the 
forenoon, to ‘burn, sink and destroy,’’ as 
his orders ran. 

Captain Hodgdon and his mate were per- 
mitted to go on board their vessel for the 
night, which was in charge of a middy and 
nine men. During the night the two ves- 
sels were to lay off and on the harbor close 
in company, although, with such a force on 
board the schooner, not the least suspicion 
was entertained of an attempt at recapture. 

The prospect was anything but cheering 
as the skipper stepped again on board his 
little craft, and he paced her deck in not the 
most amiable humor. Their capture was a 
bitter pill to all of them. Not relishing the 
idea, however, of making such an unprofita- 
ble voyage if the ransom money were paid, 
nor of seeing the Fox burned and them- 
selves prisoners if it were not, Heussler, the 
mate, and the boy Bill laid their heads to- 
gether to hatch a plan to retake the 
schooner; rather a formidable undertaking, 
it must be confessed, with ten armed men 
on board, and the guns of the sloop-of-war, 
like sleeping thunder, frowning upon them. 
Undeterred by the almost hopelessness of 
their task, Heussler and Bill arranged a 
plot, giving the captain and pilet a hint of 
their purpose. 

Impatiently, and not a little anxiously, 
did the boy Bill wait for the approach of 
night, for on him alone depended the suc- 
cess of the plan they had matured. The 
responsibility was great, but he felt equal to 
the occasion. The sun at last disappeared, 
and as the evening shades began to gather 
about them, he set about the accomplish- 
ment of his task. At this time the two ves- 
sels had made considerable offing and were 
lying to, the sloop-of-war under reefed top- 
sails, and the Fox immediately under her 
guns, with her helm lashed a-lee, her fore 
and mainsails trimmed close aft, and her jib 
hauled to windward. 

About eight o’clock Heussler and the pilot 


turned in, while the captain and the mid- 
shipman—a very gentlemanly young fellow, 
by the way—sat chatting together in the 
cabin over a dim light. The boy Bill, in the 
meantime,remained on deck with the man-of- 
war’s men, who were clustered around the 
windlass cracking jokes, spinning yarns, 
and whiling away the time as best they 
could. Bill was squat among them, listen- 
ing apparently with the liveliest interest to 
the stories of the old salts, occasionally 
throwing in a word, and laughing heartily 
at the relation of their adventures, most of 
which were of a humorous turn. 

*¢ Look here, you spawn of a Yankee!” 
said one of the men, as he wound up his 
yarn, ‘‘ you have been sitting there this half- 
hour grinning like a chessy cat. Can’t you 
lend a hand to help kill the time?” 

‘* What can I do?” was Bill’s laughing 
rejoinder. 

‘* Have you never a plug of tobacco about 
you, youngster? I’m blest if I’ve not been 
on short allowance of tarred rope these two 
months or more! ” 

]’ve none about said Bill; but if 
I could get at the skipper’s chest I might 
smuggle a bite for you. I'll tell you what, 
though,” he continued, lowering his voice, 
‘* there’s a barrel of prime gin in the hold, 
and if you’d like to wet your whistles, I 
guess I can hook a drop. The old man 
won’t mind it, seeing’s he’ll get clear in the 
morning. How will that suit you?” 

‘Suit!’ said an old sea-dog, his eyes 
snapping and his whole countenance betray- 
ing his satisfaction. ‘‘ Yes, suit toa T!” 

The proposition received the eager assent 
of all hands. A bucket and dipper were 
soon found, the hatches carefully removed, 
and Bill crept slyly into the hold after the 
coveted liquor, the men meanwhile raising 
their voices and walking about, agreeable to 
a hint given them to drown any noise Bill 
might make in securing the prize. 

After awhile the youngster reappeared 
with the bucket well filled with gin, anda 
hearty swig was taken all around. It may 
well be supposed that such a rare opportu- 
nity was not permitted to pass unimproved, 
and the “main brace” was “spliced” 
pretty often. Old salts are proverbially a 
thirsty set, and it was not long ere sound- 
ings were found in the bucket. The sailors 
grew more voluble as the liquor disappeared, 
and many a tough story was recounted, 
man the hero of his own tale. The liquor 
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being exhausted, more than one hint was 
given that afresh nip would be acceptable. 

“She’s getting dry, my lad,” said one, 
whose thickness of speech showed too 
plainly the effect of his potations; ‘the 
pump—hic—sucks. One more pull at the 
peak, my lad.” 

Bill demurred at first, but by repeated 
urging he at last consented to bring another 
bucket. It was brought, and Bill plied them 
so briskly that first one and then another 
keeled over, and ere long all were com- 
pletely locked in a drunken sleep, helpless 
as so many dead men. 

Having assured himself that there was no 
danger to be apprehended from his late boon 
companions, Bill crept aft and gave a pre- 
concerted signal. Heussler immediately left 
his berth and sauntered on deck, having 
only a portion of his dress on, for fear of 
exciting the suspicion of the middy, who sat 
half dozing over some newspapers the cap- 
tain had furnished him with. 

The first object of the mate and his young 
conspirator was to secure the arms of the 
sleepers, by which time the pilot also came 
on deck. With his assistance the men were 
securely bound and silently bundled down 
the fore peak. 

‘““They sucked it down like milk,” said 
Bill, with a chuckle. 

This ticklish affair accomplished, Bill 
went into the cabin and managed to let the 
captain know how matters stood. Taking a 
pistol from the capacious pocket of his pea- 
jacket and cocking it, he coolly intimated to 
the astonished middy that he was his pris- 
oner, adding that he hoped he would make 
himself as comfortable as possible, and ex- 
cuse him if he left him for the present, as 
his duties called him on deck. He then took 
his leave, taking the precaution to secure 
the cabin so as to prevent the prisoner from 
giving an alarm. 

The chagrin of the middy may be imag- 
ined at this unexpected announcement. He 
took the affair quite philosophically, how- 
ever, and submitted with very good grace to 
the new order of things. 

It was now getting towards midnight. 
Thus far everything had succeeded admira- 
bly; but the worst was yet tocome. How 
to get away from their formidable neighbor 
was their next study. The Fox, you will 
remember, was lying directly under the 
sloop’s guns, and if she attempted to escape, 
as the skipper had been forewarned, one 
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broadside would blow her out of the water, 


although the idea of her making such an 
attempt probably never entered her captor’s 
head 


The first object of the skipper was to in- 
crease the distance between the two vessels. 
To accomplish this, the pilot cautiously 
assumed the helm, and by taking advantage 
of every favorable circumstance, dexterously 
yawing and filling, by degrees, and almost 
imperceptibly, he managed to widely sepa- 
rate the schooner from her captor. 

Working along in this way until they got 
into the neighborhood of the Shoals off Cape 
May—the crew in the meantime having 
secretly got everything in readiness—the 
sails were suddenly trimmed to catch the 
breeze, and the skipper headed for shoal 
water. They had scarcely filled away when 
boom! came a gun from the sloop-of-war. 

‘Blaze away!” said the captain, exult-— 
ingly. ‘‘It will require sharp eyes to hit 
the little Fox at this distance in the night! ” 

And blaze away they did, though every 
shot flew high over the fugitive, without the 
least damage to hull, spars or rigging. 

Meanwhile, in an incredibly brief time, 
the sloop-of-war had packed on all sail and 
was bowling away directly in the wake of 
the runaway. The only chance of escape 
for the latter was to creep in among the 
shoals where her pursuer could not, from 
her draught, follow her. This she did, hav- 
ing a good start and being a rapid sailer, 
until the cruiser thought it prudent to haul 
off, finding that she could not cripple or 
overtake her. 

The saucy Fox still kept on her course, 
running for the Rip-Raps, inside of which is 
a passage for vessels of light draught, while 
the Prometheus bore up, with the intention 
of running areund the shoals and heading 
her off. But as the Fox had a straight cut, 
while her pursuer was compelled to take a 
roundabout passage, the former got the start 
and succeeded in getting safely into the 
Delaware. At New Castle was a depot of 
gunboats, stationed there to guard the 
mouth of the river. Running into this 
place, our Yankees delivered up their chop- 
fallen prisoners, and then proceeded to 
Philadelphia, not a little proud of their dar- 
ing achievement. 

The Fox remained about three weeks in 
Philadelphia, taking in a full cargo of flour, 
at the end of which time she was ready to 
start for Salem. Skipper Hodgdon, as may 
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well be supposed, felt no little anxiety about 
the trip. After the trick he had played upon 
the enemy, he knew it would be ‘‘all day” 
with him if he should again fall into their 
hands. He waited for a very dark night 
before he left the Delaware, for the purpose 
of escaping the cruisers which were prow- 
ling about the Capes, watching the mouth 
of the river as a cat watches a rat-hole, 
ready to pounce upon the first that ventured 
outside. 

At last the evening came, dark as a 
pocket; thick clouds obscured the sky, and 
not a star to be seen—one of those nights 
when the darkness is almost palpable. With 
many misgivings they left the river, every 
eye and ear on the alert for sight or sound 
of the dreaded foe. A stiff breeze was 
blowing. The craft was in just the right 
trim, She was an excellent sailer, and you 
“ may be sure they packed everything upon 
her. Towards morning, having bad a fine 
night’s run, and there being no signs of the 
enemy, the skipper turned in, congratulat- 
ing himself that he had, at any rate, slipped 
by one dangerous point, the one he had 
most dreaded. 

The crew, as was natural, shared the 
anxiety of the skipper. They had not, it is 
true, much to lose, but they knew if they 
fell into the clutches of the foe, they would 
be doomed to a long imprisonment. And, 
by the way, the boy Bill had a taste of 
prison life before the war was over. Fora 
long time he was confined in the famous 
Dartmoor prison, having been captured en 
board of one of the privateers fitted out on 
private account during the war. He was in 
Dartmoor at the time when the prisoners 
were fired upon and shot down in cold 
blood. 

‘The little Fox will baffle them this 
time,” said the old pilot, exultantly, turning 
the enormous quid in his mouth, which he 
had been chewing with an avidity that too 
plainly betrayed the anxiety to which he was 
a prey. It is astonishing the quantity of 
tobacco a sailor will make way with when 
threatened by danger or pressed by unusual 
cares! 

‘Here, you shaver,’’ he continued, ad- 
dressing Bill, ‘‘ keep your weather-eye open. 
Look sharp, youngster! it is getting towards 
daylight. Gin won’t save us a second time. 
What awful gullets those fellows had!” he 
added, in a sort of parenthesis. 


Bill needed no admonition. The idea of 
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being carried across the “big pond” and 
thrust into a crowded prison was anything 
but agreeable to him, and was sufficient to 
keep him on the alert. He kept his eyes 
constantly ‘‘ peeled,’’ and his glance took in 
the entire horizon almost at one and the 
same moment. 

The day had barely dawned when Bill 
sung out, lustily, ‘“‘ Sail ho!’ and sail ho! it 
was, sure enough; for, as the light in- 
creased, they found themselves close aboard 
of two large vessels, standing under easy 
sail on their weather-beam. 

“Tt is all over with us!” said the pilot, 
with a muttered oath. ‘Ay, ay! growl 
away,” he added, as the flash of a gun 
issued from the bow-port of the nearest and 
largest of the vessels, while its heavy report 
came booming over the waters. 

‘* That means ‘ Come under my quarter,’ ” 
said the mate, gloomily. ‘Skipper ahoy! 
you’re wanted on deck!”’ he shouted down 
the companion-way, arousing the captain 
from a very agreeable dream of sailing 
safely into the harbor of Salem. 

Nothwithstanding the significant hint 
thus given, the schooner continued on her 
course unmindful of the presence of her 
warlike neighbors, when another jet of flame 
shot from her bows, followed by a louder 
report, and a ball came skipping along, 
striking the water directly under the how- 
sprit and sending up a cloud of spray. 

‘Yes, yes! don’t be in such a blessed 
hurry! The world wasn’t made in a day!” 
growled the old pilot. 

‘“‘ Hard a-lee!”’ shouted the skipper, who 
had now come on deck. “It’s of no use, 
Mr. Eldridge, the fates are against us. We 
must run under the big fellow’s quarter.” 

The schooner was brought up in the wind, 
and was standing towards her captor. 

‘“*Schooner ahoy!’’ shouted a gruff voice 
from the gangway of the larger vessel, which 
proved to be the frigate Belvidere. ‘ Your 
name and cargo ?”’ 

‘*Fox—of Salem—flour,’’ was the brief 
response. 

** Ay, ay!’ was the rejoinder, which was 
in a few minutes followed by an order to 
drop alongside of her consort, which was a 
short distance to leeward, and 
part of her cargo, reserving the balance for 
the frigate. 

The feelings of our skipper may more 
easily be imagined than described when, on 
obeying the order, he found himself fastened 
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to his old captor, the Prometheus. Curses 
not a few were showered down upon him for 
the Yankee trick he had played them. 

‘““We’ve got you now, my fine fellows, 
safe enough!’ said one of the officers, who 
was superintending the tackle rigged for 
the discharge of the flour. 

‘“* Your jig is up, boys; salt won’t save you 
this time,” said another. 

‘* Nor gin either,” put in Bill, with a dole- 
ful grin. 

We've run the Fox down, despite its 
cunning and doubling,” added a third. 

And so the remarks ran on as they pro- 
ceeded to transfer the flour from the 
schooner to the sloop-of-war, much to the 
disgust and annoyance of the Yankee crew. 
Previous, however, to the removal of the 
flour, six hammocks, with their bedding, 
from the sloop-of-war, were slung over the 
schooner’s side as fenders to prevent chaf- 
ing. 
The crew of the Fox listened to the taunt- 
ing remarks and jeers of their captors in 
silence, and doggedly assisted in breaking 
bulk, save now and then the old pilot grum- 
bled out his spleen in anything but choice 
language, as he cast wolfy glances at the 
mass of grinning heads that peered down 


upon them from the railing of the enemy. 


About thirty barrels of flour had been 
transferred from the schooner to the sloop, 
when the frigate, which was now some dis- 
tance at the leeward, suddenly threw out a 
signal to the Prometheus to follow her in 
chase of a strange sail, apparently a large 
vessel, which had just hove in sight. Not 
stopping to take in the hammocks, but 
determined, at any rate, not to lose their 
prize a second time, they seized the 
schooner’s cable around her foremast, and 
taking it on board the Prometheus, made it 
fast. They then ordered the skipper to 
make sail, threatening that if he attempted 
to escape to sink him on the instant. 

It was not long before the Prometheus 
with the Fox in tow startedin pursuit. The 
wind blew pretty fresh, and the schooner 
dashed along at a lively rate in the wake of 
her captor, her speed being such as to cause 
but little if any hindrance to the sloop. 

It was past noon when the chase com- 
menced, and for two or three hours the 
Prometheus and her prize dashed along in 
fine style, when thinking that now or never, 
if they intended it, was the time to effect an 
escape, Heussler, after consulting with the 
17 
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captain, crept along on his hands and knees 

with a hatchet, and succeeded in cutting 
several of the strands of the cable which 
served as a tow-line, taking the precaution 
to leave the cut ends ragged, as though the 
cable had parted. 

This accomplished, the two vessels stood 
on for a time as usual; but after a while the 
pilot managed, by yawing the schooner, to 
bring a pretty taut strain upon the cable. 
In a moment they had the satisfaction of 
seeing it snap like a thread. The schooner 
still stood on her course as if nothing had 
happened, so that if the “‘ accident ” should 
be discovered, there would be no suspicion 
of a design to take advantage of it to effect 
an escape. Somehow or other, however, 
the helmsman steered so wildly the sloop 
began to forge fast ahead. In this manner 
the captor and her prize stood on the same | 
tack until the sun began to get low, by which 
time the former, by her superior sailing, had 
run herself nearly hull down. 

‘* Nearly time to *bout ship, skipper?” 
said the pilot, inquiringly. ‘It will take 
longer legs than that chap has got, to over- 
haul us now! ”’ 

‘* Ready about! ’? was the prompt rejoinder. 
And in a moment the Fox was on another 
tack, once more showing her heels to the 
enemy. 

“ -by, John! ” sang out Billy, caper- 
ing about the deck in high glee. ‘Go it, 
cripples!” he again shouted, as the Fox 
plunged into a wave, deluging the forward 
deck, the boy as well, in a mass of foam. 

As the night fell the wind increased in 
violence, rendering it necessary to double- 
reef the sails. Before midnight a heavy 
gale was raging. The fugitives, however, 
still held on their way, until it was absolutely 
perilous to run any longer, when they were 
reluctantly compelled to lay to. 

The wind blew furiously, and there was 
an ugly sea running, but the Fox was a noble 
sea-boat, and she rode it out bravely. To 
prevent her making too much lee-drift a drag 
was thrown over, which checked her falling 
off considerably. Throughout the night the 
gale continued with unabated fury, but so 
anxious were the Yankees to keep clear of 
their late captors they thought but little of 
the storm. 

The long, disagreeable night slowly wore 
away, and when the morning broke so that 
objects could be discerned at any great dis- 
tance, what should greet the eyes of the 
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weary watchers but the selfsame cruiser, 
still hovering like a phantom-ship around 
them. The vessel to which she gave chase 
probably proved to be one of their own cruis- 
ers, and she had put back, following the 
track of the Fox like a hound on the scent. 
The gale, however, brought her to bay, and 
-when she was discovered, she was lying to 
under the snuggest canvas about two miles 
to leeward. 

Fortunately for our friends the gale still 
continued, and the sloop made such lee-way 
that by noon, to the great relief of those on 
board the schooner, she had drifted out of 
sight. The weather moderating a little soon 
after, the skipper thought it best, although 
at some hazard, to push on, which he imme- 
diately did. 

Making his way along as best he could, 
keeping an anxious lookout the while for his 
old enemy, by sundown Captain Hodgdon 
found himself off Montauk Point, intending 

‘to run into New London. Thinking it best, 

however, after so many narrow escape, to 
see if the coast were clear before him, Bill 
was sent to the masthead to reconnoitre. 
Shinning up the back-stay hand over hand, 
Bill had no sooner arrived at an altitude 
which afforded him a commanding view, 
than he bawled out:— 

‘¢ Sail ho! sail ho!” 

Where away ?”’ 

“In the sound,” shouted Bill. 
George, there’s a whole fleet of ’em! ” 

True enough, there they were, a large 
squad of the enemy. 

‘“*We must run for Newport,” said the 
skipper, fumbling his hair in a perplexed 
manner. ‘ Are you acquainted along here, 
Mr. Eldridge ?” 

‘¢ Never was here before in my life, skip- 
per; but we will try and feel our way along. 
We’ve got a good departure, and when we 
get hold of Point Judith Light, if the wind 
holds, I dare say we shall manage well 
enough.” 

At once the Fox was headed for Newport. 
The daylight soon faded away, and a night 
of pitchy darkness shut in. They were in 
a pokerish situation, to use the old pilot’s 

‘phrase, a dark night, an unknown coast, and 
the sea swarming with enemies. However, 
there was no help for it. 

‘“‘We’re in a tight place,” said the old 
pilot, ‘‘ but we’ve squeezed out of tighter 
ones.” 

The wind had greatly moderated, and was 
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now rather light. The intense darkness, 
which was deemed so unfavorable, proved 
in the end their salvation, as we shall see. 


‘Feeling their way carefully, in good time 


Point Judith Light was made, which relieved 
their minds as to their whereabouts. Pass- 


ing the light they ran in some distance and 


dropped their ‘“‘ mud-hook ”’ off the town of 
South Kingston, not a little rejoiced at their 
supposed safety. 

But secure as they deemed themselves, 
their perils were not yet over; for about day- 
light the next morning a boat came along- 
side, and a young man who was in it hailed 
the pilot, who happened to be the only one 
on deck. 

‘¢ How did you get here, or rather why are 
you here?” he asked. ‘‘ This is no place 
for you, sir.’’ 

‘* How did we get here, youngster ?”’ said 
the old man, gruffly, want of rest having 
soured his usual good humor. ‘‘ We didn’t 
grow here, that’s sartin! But what is it to 
you why we came or how we got here? I 
s’pose we’ve a right to be here ?”’ 

“Of course you have,” said the young 
man, good-naturedly. ‘‘ You need not lose 
your temper, old man; my only object is to 
serve you. Doyou know that you are im a 
bad neighborhood ? 

**In a bad neighborhood, say you, sir?” 
asked the skipper, who had come on deck, 
attracted by the strange voice. 

‘* Yes sir, a very dangerous one,’’ replied 
the young man. ‘ An armed schooner, the 
Liverpool packet, of Halifax, lies at anchor 
just under the light. You must have run 
by her in the night. Lucky for you, 
sir, it was so dark. She has been prowling 
around here for some time, taking every- 
thing that comes along. I wonder how you 
kept out of their clutches.” 

‘“‘ This is not safe anchorage, then?” 

‘If you know when you are well-off, 
skipper, you will not remain here long, but 
top your boom at once for Providence.”’ 

‘* Why not Newport?” 

‘* Because you will not be safe there. A 
number of vessels have been cut out of 
Newport harbor lately. You cannot be off 
too soon, skipper, and if you wish for any 
assistance, I will help you get under way.”’ 

The young man’s information and offer of 
assistance were thankfully received. All 
hands, that is the mate and Bill, were called, 
the anchor hove short, the sails hoisted, and 
in a short time, with a fair wind, the little 
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Fox, carrying a large sized bone in her 
mouth, was on her way heading for Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

After a fine run the jaunty craft entered 
the harbor in grand style, with all her bunt- 
ing flying, and the six hammocks slung over 
her side, trophies of her gallant deeds. 

-In Providence Captain Hodgdon thought 
best to dispose of vessel and cargo rather 


than run further risks, and a very profitable 
voyage he made of it, notwithstanding the 
loss of the thirty barrels of flour. Many 
congratulations did the skipper receive on 
his double escape. He subsequently learned 
that out of the fleet that sailed with the 
Fox from Salem only two others run the 
gauntlet, the remainder being taken and de- 
stroyed. 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


CHARLES WESTLEIGH had 
spent the most of his life abroad, the 
first part of it in an English school, the five 
years succeeding his majority at a German 
university. During this latter residence he 
had acquired a good deal of useless informa- 
mation, a fine beard, an assortment of meer- 
schaums, and a friend after the Teutonic 
style of Bruderschast, that is to say, a friend 
between whom and himself was supposed to 
exist such affection and confidence as Da- 
mon and Pythias, Orestes and Pylades, Cas- 
tor and Pollux never knew. This friend 
was a German, a count, of course, and, al- 
though not of course, almost as fine a fellow 
as Westleigh considered him. His name 
was Rupert von Bergmann, and his ambi- 
tion was to pass for an Englishman, in 
which attempt he almost succeeded. Both 
young men were good-looking, brave, and 
not deficient in self-esteem. Bergmann was 
eight and twenty years old, his friend two 
years younger. 

To the illustrious German, smoking furi- 
ously and amusing his leisure with a volume 
of Kant, entered Westleigh with an open 
letter in his hand. 

‘“* My friend,”’ said he, ‘‘ I am summoned 
home. You must go with me.” 

‘“‘Home, to America?” inquired the 
count, hardly looking up. 

“Yes. My sister will be eighteen next 
month and our property is to be settled. 
My uncle, her guardian, has written to sum- 
mon me.” 

‘Your sister lives with her uncle, does 
she not?” asked the count, closing Kant 
With a sigh. 


‘*Yes, You know I showed you a letter 
from her the other day, as a good specimen 
of English composition.” 

‘“*T remember. But you spoke of her as a 
child, I thought.” 

“True. I had forgotten the lapse of time. 
She is, it seems, a young woman, and my 
uncle mentions her as beautiful and attrac- 
tive. Bergmann, she shall marry you, and 
make our friendship a brothership in re- 
ality.” 

‘Are not we brothers already?” asked 
the German; adding, rather dubiously, ‘ and 
a wife for either of us might disturb the 
dual unity of our love. She would be a 
third, and three is the number of division 
but not of harmony.” 

She will not be a third,’ replied West- 
leigh, tranquilly. ‘‘ Her existence will be 
merged in the stronger natures of her hus- 
band and brother. She will merely be the 
invisible cement consolidating our union.” 

The two young men embraced, “ala 
mode Germanorum,’’ and the affair was set- 
tled. 

‘What is the name of our little frav- 
lein ?”? asked Bergmann. 

‘¢ Charlotte. My mother named both her 
children for their father, whom she adored.” 

‘**Ts it a propensity of the family ?’’ mod- 
estly inquired the German. 

“To adore their husbands? I think it is; 
at any rate, Charlotte will adore you, my 
Bergmann.” 

The young men embraced again. 

Two months later, Damon and Pythias 
left. the railway train at a quiet New Eng- 
land station, and entered a carriage in 
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waiting. A smiling lad, black as the ace of 
spades, sat in front and drove a pair of ad- 
mirable horses. 

“It is one of the aborigines, the original 
lords of the soil, is it not?” asked Berg- 
mann, in German. 

‘“‘No, I think not. The Indians are called 
red men. This is a negro, an African, you 
know.” 

Meantime he asked of the sable subject of 
discussion :— 

‘Are the family of my uncle well, my 
lad ? ” 

“Yis, sir. De major am fus’rate, but he 
done gone away. Be home ’fore to-morrow 
night, he say. De young ladies berry well, 
too, t’ank you, sah.” 

“The young ladies?’ ssked Charles, 
rather uneasily. ‘“‘Who is there at the 
house beside my sister, Miss Westleigh?” 

**Dere’s Miss Westleigh ag’in, sah?” 

‘* Miss Westleigh again? What, another 
Miss Westleigh ?”’ 

‘¢ Yis,sah; de major’s darter, sah.” 

“Oh, my cousin, I suppose. I had for- 
gotten that I had one. Is Miss Charlotte 
well?” 

Bof of ’em, sah.” 

Both what ?” 


Bof Miss Charlie, sah.” 
“What, is Major Westleigh’s daughter 
named Charlotte, as well as my sister?” 


“‘Yis, sah,” 
widely. 

‘*Good heavens! And how do you distin- 
guish them? How are they called, I 
mean?” 

major call ’em Mouse an’ Tiny. We 
calls °em Miss Charlie.” 

‘¢ What, both of them Miss Charlie?” 

“'Yis, sah.” 

“‘How singular!’? murmured Westleigh; 
and after a moment of uneasy reverie, added 
in German to his friend:— 

‘“‘Suppose, dear Bergmann, you should 
like my cousin best ?” 

‘Never!’ exclaimed the German, pas- 
sionately. ‘* What is the love of woman to 
thy love, my friend? Remember, the frau- 
lein Charlotte is dear to me already, as being 
your sister, and but that she is that, I should 
probably never implore her to become my 
wife. The other is nothing, can be nothing 
to me. It may be you will love her your- 
self, my Charles.” 

“Tt may be,” replied Westleigh, compla- 
cently. ‘You promise me, then, that you 


replied Ebony, grinning 
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will woo my sister only, and not my 
cousin ?”’ 

‘*T swear it to you, Charles.” 

Snowball, whose eyes had expanded to 
twice their natural dimensions while listen- 
ing to the unknown and fearful tones issu- 
ing from those bearded lips, now turned 
hastily into a long avenue, and drove up xt 
furious speed. A quarter of a mile brought 
the carriage to the front of a large and 
handsome country house, illuminated along 
its whole facade. 

“Tt is in your honor, Bergmann,” said 
Charles, in pleased surprise. 

“The fraulein could not have known of 
our intentions with regard to her?” asked 
the count, quite flattered with surprise and 
pleasure. 

‘Pardon, Rupert, but I gave her one little 
hint in writing to announce our approach.” 

“The illumination, then, may be a maid- 
en’s shy acceptance of a proffered lover,” 
murmured the count, following his friend 
up the steps and into a large, old-fashioned 
hall, crowded with so strange a group of 
revelers that both young men stopped upon 
the threshold, uncertain whether or not to 
enter. The doubt was removed by a page, 
dressed in blue velvet, white satin and silver 
ornaments, with a cap and plume set jaunt- 
ily upon his crisp curls, and a mask covering 
the upper part of his face, who came skip- 
ping forward to receive them. 

“Welcome, gentlemen,” said he, bowing 
low; ‘‘my mistress holds revel to-night, as 
you see, but she hath bid me greet you in her 
name, and marshal you to your apartments. 
She hopes as soon as you are refreshed that 
you will join us in the hall.” 

“A masked ball! Are we in Paris, or 
have we slipped back into the middle ages, 
and lighted upon a veritable castle with its 
squires and dames?” asked Bergmann, 
looking about him in bewilderment. __ 

“Tt goes with the illumination. It isa 
device of our little Charlotte to avoid meet- 
ing you face to face,” replied Westleigh, in 
German; and then courteously answering 
the page’s invitation, the young gentlemen 
followed him to two handsome and adjoin- 
ing chambers, where he left them. 

A hasty toilet concluded, the friends lost 
no time in presenting themselves below 
stairs, where they found the page awaiting 
them. 

‘*Shall I present you to my mistress?” 
asked he. 
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‘“‘ By all means. But which of the young 
ladies acts the part of mistress in this en- 
chanted scene ?’’ replied Westleigh, looking 
towards the upper end of the hall, where 
stood a female figure dressed in the robes of 
a chatelaine, with a bunch of keys and an 
embroidered purse at her girdle, and with a 
long gold chain with a cross at the end sus- 
pended from her neck. Her face was cov- 
ered with a velvet mask, but her air was at 
once dignified and gracious, well befitting 
her position. Behind her stood a lady-in- 
waiting, with whom she occasionally spoke 
in whispers. 

‘‘ Which young lady? Why, the true mis- 
tress, of course, good sir,’’ replied the page, 
saucily, and threading the gay groups of 
maskers, he presently brought the guests 
close to the chatelaine, to whom he pre- 
sented them as, ‘‘ Two travelers anxious to 
join our revels, your ladyship.”’ 

‘They are welcome. You have traveled 
far, gentlemen,” replied the hostess, gra- 
ciously, but not offering a hand to either. 

‘“We have, indeed, and are highly flat- 
tered by our reception,’’ replied Westleigh, 
trying to divine whether this was his sister 
or his cousin. 

‘““You are very welcome,” replied the 
hostess again, and then turned to greet her 
other guests. 

‘When you cannot get the mistress it is 
well to take up with the maid, and here is as 
pretty a one as you will find in the New 
World,”’ said the page, pulling the two gen- 
tlemen by the sleeve and pointing to the 
lady-in-waiting, who seemed attentively re- 
garding them through her mask. 

me present you,’’ continued he. 
“Fair Mistress Gillian, here are two gentle- 
men, come all the way from Germany to kiss 
your hand. Welcome them.”’ 

Your nimble tongue can speak for both 
of us, Master Roland,” replied the maid, 
laughing, as she drew a step nearer. ‘“ But, 
indeed, gentlemen, you are heartily wel- 
come, both of you.”’ 

“This must be my sister. My cousin 
would, of course, act the hostess in her 
father’s house,” said Westleigh, aside; and 
then continued aloud:— 

‘“‘ Thanks, fair lady, for the welcome; and 
if you are whom I suspect, I shall yet claim 
a warm greeting. Meanwhile, allow me to 
present my friend, the Count von Berg- 
mann, to your especial notice.” 

The count bowed until his lips touched the 
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little white hand presented to him, and 
Westleigh withdrew a few steps, wishing to 
encourage a conversation between the two 
destined for each other. 

The sprightly page was at his elbow. 

“Take care what you are about,”’ said he, 
in a tone of playful menace. ‘ That lady is 
already appropriated. Do not allow your 
bearded friend to become too much inter- 
ested in her.” 

Westleigh stared at him in dismay. 

do you mean?” exclaimed he. 
**Is not that young lady Miss Charlotte 
Westleigh?”’ 

‘Hush, sir! not soloud. Yes, that is the 
lady’s name, except for to-night,”’ said the 
page, more seriously. 

‘*¢ And who presumes to such a claim upon 
her, prior to that of her own brother?”’ 
asked Westleigh, indignantly. 

“Who? I myself. Have you anything 
to say in opposition, my lord brother?” re- 
torted the page, in the same tone. 

‘‘That remains to be seen, friend page. 
In the first place, allow me to inquire your 
name.”’ 

‘*Roland. No matter for the rest now.” 

‘Very well; but please to remember that 
Iam Miss Westleigh’s brother, and natural 
controller of her destiny.” 

‘Indeed! And might I inquire in what 
manner you have decided it?’ asked the 
page, sarcastically. 

‘She is to marry the Count von Berg- 
mann, ihe gentleman at present conversing 
with her, apparently to their mutual satis- 
faction.” 

‘*So much to the lady’s satisfaction that if 
I, at this moment, went and asked her to 
leave him and promenade with me she 
would do so; or if I asked for the ring off 
her finger, or the flower from her bosom, 
she would give it me,” said the page, with 
an easy assurance of manner, in the highest 
degree irritating to Westleigh. 

‘I do not believe you,” exclaimed he, 
rudely; ‘‘and I call upon you to prove your 
words. Miss Westleigh wears, I perceive, 
a bunch of forget-me-nots at the throat, out 
of compliment to the count, I do not doubt. 
Come with me and ask her to give them to 
you in his presence, if you dare.” 

“I will do more,” replied Roland, tran- 
quilly; ‘‘I will ask her to kiss them, and 
then to fasten them in the buttonhole of my 
doublet. Will that satisfy you of our good 
understanding ?”’ 
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Speechless with rage, Charles replied by a 
fierce gesture and strode towards his sister, 
followed by the page, beneath whose mask 
could be perceived a sudden access of color. 
Coming close to the lady-in-waiting, who 
was carrying on a very animated conversa- 
tion with the count, he paused a moment, 
then kneeling before her, said:— 

“Sweet Gillian, I beg a boon for fair 
love’s sake. Is it granted?” 

‘* What is it, saucy page?” 

**T long for the blue forget-me-nots upen 
your bosom. Kiss them once, and then 
fasten them above my heart. Remember 
all they mean.” 

Westleigh clenched his hand and frowned 
heavily, while the count started, stepped 
hastily forward, then recollecting himself 
stood in suspense, staring at Gillian, who 
without a word unfastened the flowers, 
pressed them to her lips, then stooping over 
the still kneeling page, thrust the stems 
through the buttonhole of his doublet, 
saying :— 

“ There, silly boy, now begone.”’ 

‘Thanks, dearest.’? And the page, seiz- 
ing the little hand, kissed it, pressed it to 
his heart, and rising turned to Westleigh. 

“* Are you convinced ?”’ asked he. 

Charles did not at once reply, but after 
standing for a moment looking from one to 
another of the little group, he laid a heavy 
hand upon Bergmann’s arm, and said in 
German, while pointing to the page:— 

“You or I must kill that boy. She loves 
him.” 

Bergmann looked at the object of his 
friend’s wrath, as he stood whispering with 
Gillian. 

boy!”? muttered he. ‘It is buta 
childish fancy. We will cure her of it; say 
nothing more to-night. This masquerade 
alters everything; wait until morning shows 
every one in his true light. Iam going to 
talk to our hostess, who is at present disen- 
gaged. Amuse yourself also, my friend.” 

‘*Remember your promise. The hostess 
is my cousin, no doubt.”’ 

shall remember,” 
briefly. 
corner, remained a silent and somewhat 
gloomy spectator of the scene, while Berg- 
mann made himself agreeable to the hostess, 
and Roland and Gillian glided away in an 
interminable waltz. 

Before the guests had all retired, the two 
friends, weary and somewhat disgusted with 


said the count, 


And Charles, planting himself in a 
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the opening of their campaign, sought their 
chambers and their rest. 

The next morning broke clear and lovely, 
and Bergmann rising early for a morning 
stroll found his friend awaiting him. They 
descended the stairs together, and in the 
hall, whence all trace of the late revel had 
been removed, they found a fine, hearty old 
gentleman striding up and down with a 
brace of dogs at his heels. He came for- 
ward at once, holding out both hands and 
saying, cheerily:— 

**Good-morning, my lads. Glad enough 
to see you, Charles, and your friend as well. 
I was sorry not to meet you last night, but 
—why, Charley, you are the image of your 
father, boy! Brings the poor fellow back 
like yesterday. Well, well! Have you seen 
the girls yet?” 

*“*T can hardly say, sir,” replied West- 
leigh, somewhat embarrassed. ‘‘ You know 
last night no one appeared in their own 
character, and’?—— 

“Yes, yes, I see,” interrupted the old 
gentleman, laughing heartily. ‘ Well, they 
have just gone out to the garden to compare 
their own roses with nature’s, I suppose. 
Come along and we will find them. This 
way, Mr. Bergmann.” 

And nothing loth the young men followed 
to a quaint, old-fashioned garden, full of 
hollyhocks and tiger lilies, pansies and mig- 
nonette, love-lies-bleeding and ragged-robin, 
with many another bloom dear to our ances- 
tors.. Here among the roses they found two 
living flowers who came laughing to meet 
them. 

‘¢ There they are, the two Charlies. One 
is your sister and the other your cousin, my 
lad, so you need not be particular which you 
kiss first,’ said the uncle, laughing more 
than ever, as he clapped Bergmann on the 
shoulder. 

Westleigh, meantime, accepted the chal- 
lenge with great alacrity, and having saluted 
both young ladies, stopped to look at them. 
Both were pretty, one with hazel eyes, and 
rippling bright brown hair, a saucy nose, and 
dimpled mouth, the other in the Madonna 
style, and yet with a lurking gleam of mis- 
chief in her great blue eyes that might carry 
her quite as far as her cousin’s outspoken 
daring. To her Charles turned with out- 
stretched arms. 

“ This is my sister,” said he. ‘ A brother’s 
heart cannot mislead him.” 

““Why, how could you possibly tell, 
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cousin? I thought you would take me for 
Mouse, and we should have such fun,” 
pouted hazel-eyes; adding, after a moment’s 
reflection, “‘I have it. You knew her last 
night, and you remember her figure and the 
lower part of her face.” 

“Well, yes, to be quite frank, Cousin 
Charlotte, that is just the way I recognized 
her,” admitted Charles, with a laugh, in 
which all the party joined right merrily. 

‘But you are not to call me Cousin 
Charlotte. I am Charlie, or if you like it 
better, Tiny; and your sister is also Charlie, 
otherwise Mouse,” said the merry little 
beauty, as soon as she could speak. 

‘‘Very well, then, let me present my 
friend Bergmann to my cousin and sister 
Charlie, otherwise Mouse and Tiny, and 
bespeak for him all the affection I shall 
allow either of them to offer any one but 
myself.” 

And Charles Westleigh looked meaningly 
into his sister’s blue eyes, while Tiny ex- 
claimed merrily :— 

Indeed! And how do you know how 


_many other people we have learned to like 


while you two gentlemen were stupefying 
yourselves at Gottingen ?” 

‘That reminds me to inquire for a young 
gentleman whose acquaintance we made last 
night, and who declined to give any other 
name than Roland. He is not here this 
morning, I suppose?” said Charles, still 
looking meaningly at his sister, who blushed 
vividly, while her cousin pertly replied:— 

‘¢ Tt is not the fashion in America for gen- 
tlemen to make calls before breakfast, and 
you will not find Roland less than the world 
of fashion.” 

“Come, children; the bell rings, and I 
want my breakfast sadly. Time enough for 
nonsense afterwards. Come along’’; and 
Mr. Westleigh led the way to the house, fol- 
lowed by the four young people, jesting and 
laughing. 

After breakfast came croquet, and Berg- 
mann with quiet Mouse for a partner was 
beaten by Charles and Tiny, until the latter 
threw down her mallet and proposed a-ride. 

The liberal stables afforded a mount for 
the whole party, and they cantered down the 
avenue, Charles and Tiny leading, and the 
others following somewhat silently. 

‘*Do you know, Charles, I like Mr. Berg- 
mann ever so much better than I do you?”’ 
began Tiny. ‘“‘ He isn’t so cross and per- 
emptory. You and I will quarrel fearfully 


if we are together long. I am convinced of 
i ” 

“ Are you? I dare say you are quite 
right, but in the end, my charming cousin, 
it is always the stronger nature that con- 
quers. Did not you know that?” asked 
Charles, jestingly, yet not without meaning. 

**So that I should come off victorious, 
you mean?” rejoined Tiny, provokingly. 
‘* Well, I dare say it would be so, but I do 
not like you any the better for that. Now 
with Mr. Bergmann I should never quar- 
rel.” 

‘* What a pity he seems insensible to your 
admiration. He is already quite devoted to 
my sister, whom in the end he will marry,” 
said Charles, with exasperating coolness. 

‘Will he, really? And Roland?” in- 
quired Tiny, flashing a saucy glance into her 
cousin’s eyes. 

‘*Confound Roland. If he comes between 
me and my plans he will be very apt to get 
crushed,” replied Charles, viciously. 

“Will he? Dear me! Poor boy, some 
one ought to mention it to him,” laughed 
Tiny. 

“*T think so, also. Will not you be the 
fair envoy? You seem so interested for 
him.”’ 

‘“*T am,indeed. Iam afraid I love him as 
much as Charlie does,” said Tiny, suddenly 
serious and sighing deeply. Charles looked 
at her earnestly. 

you really care for him, cousin?” 
asked he, presently. ; 

‘Indeed I do; very, very much,”’ replied 
Tiny, sadly. 

** And he for you?”’ 

‘“*Yes—that is—how can you ask me, 
Charles? But I am sure he cared for me 
more than for any one before he knew 
Mouse. Now I cannot tell which he loves 
the best. I wish I knew.” 

And Tiny sighed profoundly. 

‘*Poor Charlie! If my sister has stolen 
your lover she shall restore him to you im- 
mediately. It is well that Icame when I 
did,”’ exclaimed Westleigh, with an imperial 
air. 

‘¢ And please will you put her in the cor- 
ner for an hour, and not let her have any 
sugar to her bread and butter at tea?” 
asked Charlie, eagerly, and fixing her lus- 
trous eyes full upon her cousin. 

“You laugh at me when I am trying to 
help you,” said the young man, reproach- 
fully. 
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‘Forgive me. But it is so nice to know 
that Iam to have Roland back again, and 
all to myself. Oh, I hope he never will love 
any one but me again—we shall be so happy 
by ourselves.” 

And Tiny, without the slightest apparent 
cause, burst into a ringing laugh, struck her 
horse smartly with the whip, and gallopped 
along the hard and level road at a pace far 
exceeding any that Westleigh felt at all dis- 
posed to rival. He turned to his friend, who 
with difficulty restrained his eager horse:— 

**You like riding fast, Bergmann,” said 
he, “‘and I do not. Ride on, please, with 
my cousin, and I will take your place beside 
Charlie.” 

The count obeyed with alacrity, and 
Charles, accommodating his horse’s pace to 
the gentle amble of his sister’s pony, devoted 
himself to becoming acquainted with her, 
wisely leaving the vexed question of her 
preference for Roland, the interloper, until 
another opportunity. 

Mouse-Charlie, at first a little timid, and 
very much upon her guard with the brother 
who had already shown himself so arbitrary 
and violent, no sooner found that he was 
disposed to be amiable, than she expanded 
like a flower, and chatted away in a style 
almost as sprightly and far more deferential 
and amiable than that of hercousin. Charles 
was delighted, and silently assured himself 
that so sweet and gentle a girl must be also 
docile, and that he should, after all, find no 
trouble in persuading her to give up Roland 
and accept Bergmann, and that the surest 
way to gain his point was by working upon 
her affection for Tiny-Charlie. 

‘¢ What a tiny girl our cousin is,’’ began 
he, carelessly. 

“Just like sunshine. Oh, shé is the 
dearest little creature in the world when 
you know her,” replied Mouse-Charlie, en- 
thusiastically. 

This was well, and Charlie went on boldly: 

Charlie,” said he confidentially, ‘I 
have discovered a secret, which I think is 
unknown even to you. Our cousin loves 
this Roland.” 

Mouse turned her head and made no re- 
ply. After a moment Charles continued: — 

‘Indeed, I am sure of it. She owned it 
to me. Now, Charlie, dear, I am sure you 
will not stand in her way if you can help it. 
Will you?” 

No, Charles,” meekly replied Mouse, 
but still not looking him in the face. 
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‘“* That’s a good girl. Then you will give 
up all idea of Roland for yourself ? ”’ 

**T shall always be very fond of him,” 
said Mouse, plaintively. 

“Yes, but—in fact you will not marry 
him, or give him any hope that you will do 
80? Promise me that, Charlie, as a proof 
that you indeed care for your brother’s 
wishes and happiness.” 

** Yes, Charles, I will promise you so 
much.’’ And Mouse-Charlie at last raised 
her soft blue eyes, and fixed them candidly 
upon those of her brother. He smiled ap- 
proval. 

“That is all settled then, dear. And I, 
on my part, will give up my own pretensions 
to my cousin’s hand, and help her to be 
happy with her chosen lover, although I 
must say ’’—— 

He was silent, and after a moment Mouse 
quietly remarked :— 

“I did not know, Charles, that you had 
any pretensions to your cousin’s hand.” 

‘* Not pretensions exactly, perhaps,” re- 
plied the young man, a little confused, 
‘* But I thought it very likely, I might fall- 
in love with her, while Bergmann—and 
that we might marry at last.’’ 

** And now you don’t think you will?” 
inquired Mouse, with an air of angelic in- 
nocence. 

** No—that is, of course she is a very nice 
girl and all that, but I don’t fancy quite so 
much noise and demonstration. She is al- 


ways bursting out in unexpected places 


like a heap of fireworks accidentally ignited. 
She makes me nervous. But, of course, 
Mouse, all this is strictly between ourselves. 
I would not for the world have her know.” 

‘* Know that you have concluded not to 
marry her, do you mean?” asked Mouse, 
serenely. 

** Of course not, child. No matter what 
1 meant, only don’t repeat a word of it.” 

‘*No, brother,’’ replied Mouse, meekly. 
Charles felt disposed to kiss her. He did 
exclaim :— 

‘* What a nice girl you are, Charlie. I 
only wish the other were more like you.” 

‘‘ Would you marry her, then?” asked 
Mouse. 

Perhaps. But was it she who played 
hostess last night ? ”’ 

‘You would not have thought she could 
do it so well, should you!’ exclaimed 
Mouse, with animation. ‘ But Tiny is such 
a capital actress.”’ 
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“No, I should not have supposed she 
could keep still so long,” said Charles, cool- 
ly. And the conversation insensibly took 
another turn, and became so absorbing that 
Charles never perceived that they were re- 
turning homewards until his horse stopped 
in front of the house, and Tiny from the top 
of the steps called to her cousin:— 

“Come, Charlie, it is just dinner-time.”’ 
The two girls ran into the house, and Juba, 
the black boy, took away the horses. 

“You area fortunate fellow, Bergmann,”’ 
said Westleigh, with enthusiasm, as they 
went to their rooms. ‘ My sister is really a 
lovely girl.’ 

‘* Certainly. And I also must congratu- 
late you. Your cousin and fiancee is a veri- 
able enchantress. She is full of witchery. 
You will love her to distraction, directly.” 

‘‘T think not,” replied Charles, uneasily. 
‘“‘ And, Bergmann, take care that you do 
not either.” 

‘“« My friend,’’ said the German, a little 
sternly, ‘‘ you need not so often remind me 
of my promise. It is sacred, and I should 
not wish to suppose you could doubt my 
truth or my honor.” 

Again the two embraced, a la mode Ger- 

_manorum, and then went to wash their 
hands for dinner. 

The next three weeks passed like a dream 
of delight. The four young people were to- 
gether, or, when they occasionally paired 
off, it was generally Tiny and the count who 
undertook some active and daring feat, 
while Charles and his sister sat placidly in 
the drawing-room, or strolled along the 
shady paths of wood, or garden, sometimes 
reading, sometimes talking, but always find- 
ing their tastes identical, and their pleasures 
the same. 

But Bergmann grew more and more 
moody, fitful and despondent. At last came 
the crisis. Bergmann, after an evening up- 
on the lake, when he had rowed Tiny ina 
wherry, while Charles and Mouse drifted 
quietly in a dory, and read Tennyson by 
moonlight, detained his friend out of doors 
as the ladies bade them good-night, and after 
several futile attempts to speak, groaned 
out :— 

‘* My Charles, Iam a dishonored wretch. 
I no longer have a place among men. Kill 
me, I beg of you. You have the right. 
Take the life I have disgraced, or if you will 
not do that, suffer me to creep away to hide 
myself in a foreign land.” 


“Bergmann! What is this!” exclaimed 
Charles, himself as white and as discompos- 
ed as his friend. 

*“*T have broken my promise,” groaned 
the count, smiting his forehead with his 
clenched hand. ‘I do not love your sister, 
sweet and gentle maiden though she is, and 
I adore your cousin to that extent that I can 
no longer conceal the infamous treachery 
from her, or you, or myself. I do not ask 
pardon, Charles; you cannot give it yet. 
But I go—I fly—and after I am forgotten by 
her, and after you are assured of the un- 
utterable bliss of calling her your own, per- 
haps you may forgive and pity the wretch 
who will by then be dead to earth as to 
you.” 

He was literally rushing away, with what 
purpose Heaven only knows, when Charles 
caught him by the arm, passed his own 
through it, and walked along beside him in 
silence. At last he said:— 

‘¢ Bergmann, I too have been disappointed. 
I do not love Tiny as I expected. I have 
never fancied her from the first, and be- 
sides, she is in love with the young man 
whom we saw on our arrival here. He has 
gone away, they tell me, but he will doubt- 
less return.”’ 

** She does not love him—she told me so 
this very night,” passionately interposed 
Bergmann. 

‘* Oh, you have spoken to her, then ? ”” 

‘Pardon, pardon, my friend! ”’ 

* But why feel eo distressed, Bergmann ? 
If she loves you and you her I shall not 
stand between you, of course,” said Charles 
magnanimously. ‘ Besides, I have conclu- 
ded that I shall not find another woman to 
suit me as Mouse does, and she is my sister. 
We shall live together, and neither of us 
marry. In fact it is arranged.” 

Oh, you have spoken to her, then?’’ 
echoed Bergmann; and the two young 
fellows suddenly clasped and shook each 
other’s hands, laughing merrily, at the dou- 
ble confession so oddly brought about. 

The next morning after breakfast, Berg- 
mann and Westleigh requested an interview 
with Major Westleigh, who received them 
in his study. Their errand was made known 
with as little delay as possible. 

The old man laughed aloud, and rang the 
bell. 

‘¢ Ask the young ladies to come here di- 
rectly,’* said he, to the servant who answer- 
ed it. 
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Five minutes passed, and the young ladies" 
appeared, Mouse looking remarkably inno- 
cent, Tiny a little scared. 

Major Westleigh taking each by an arm 
stationed them in the middle of the room, 
then resumed his official armchair with a 
very poor pretence of severity. 

** Come, now, you gypsies,’’ said he, ‘it 
is time to put a stop to all this nonsense. 
Niece Charlie, go and give your hand to 
your brother Charles.” 

‘** But he don’t like me, he said he didn’t,” 
p»uted Tiny, sidling up to Charles, and look- 
ing malicious fun in his face. 

‘There, Nephew Charles,’’ proceeded 
the uncle, “ that is your sister, my word for 
it. Now if you choose to give her to Mr. 
Bergmann doit. It is your own affair, for 
you know him better than I do.” 

“This, my sister! 

“That, my friend’s sister!’ exclaimed 
Bergmann. And without waiting for a for- 
mal surrender, seized Tiny in his arms, and 
sealed the compact of betrothal with a 
rapturous kiss. 

‘** And Mouse is not my sister, after all?” 
gasped Charles. 

“Not in the least,’ quietly replied his 
uncle. 

“‘ Then may she—O Mouse, will you—you 
know it was all settled that we were to live 
together—you won’t refuse to live with me 
as my wife instead of my sister, will you?” 
stammered Charles. 


‘*Especially after your goodness in settling 
the whole thing before ever you came here,” 
suggested Mouse, with the most charming 
simplicity of tone, and the merriest malice 
of glance. But she did not repulse him 
when he proceeded to follow Bergmann’s 
example, and the major, complacently 
rubbing his hands and looking from one 
couple to the other, presently remarked:— 

‘* Well, as the girls seem to find them- 
selves tolerably contented, young gentle- 
men, I do not know that I need object, al- 
though really 

“But Roland?” asked Charles, some 
minutes later. . 

“Tt was I!” murmured Tiny, penitently. 

‘* And the chatelaine ? ” 

‘* Was the housekeeper. Don’t be vexed, 
dear; uncle knew all about it.”’ 

Yes,”” interposed the major. ‘ The 
truth of the matter is, Charles, that the girls 
were half amused and half provoked at the 
confident style of your letter, and at finding 
themselves disposed of without their own 
consent, so they got up the masquerade, 
and in fact the whole affair to mystify and 
tease you. I helped, partly for love of 
them and partly for love of fun; but the jest 
has gone far enough now, and I am rather 
relieved to find it ending so satisfactorily. 
So now to luncheon. All this talking has 
made me fearfully thirsty, and even turtle- 
doves feed occasionally. Come, my chil- 
dren.” 


OUTSIDE 


UTSIDE the Bar, amid the breaking surges, 
By mighty winds capriciously misled ; 
Toy of the tempest god who madly urges 
The ship toward yon reef that lies ahead. 
Beset by Night, whose darkling clouds are driven 
Across a sky that shows no friendly star, 
With rudder broken, and with canvas riven, 
How will she reach her goal within the Bar? 


Outside the Bar, like some great soul in sorrow, 
The laboring bark bemoans the bitter hour, 
And her brave crew, with longings for the morrow, 
Toil through the night against the tempest’s power. 
Ah! can she conquer when each giant billow 
Has roused itself man’s handiwork to mar? 
Their angry crests afford no restful pillow 
To one who longs for peace within the Bar. 


THE BAR. 


BY JESSIE M. E. SAXBY. 


Outside the Bar the storm-fiends, wildly mocking 
At human weakness, rave in accents rude; 

While in their ruthless grasp the ship is rocking, 
A prey to every demon’s changeful mood. 

The way to port is through those breakers standing 
Like foemen sentinels in time of war, 

Their iron-clad and hostile forms commanding 
The haven of her hopes within the Bar. 


Outside the Bar the ocean voices thunder, 
And Night bends over all her deathly frown ; 
‘Within the Bar some tender hearts do wonder 
If ships will find their rufuge near the town. 
Now, for the sake of those our spirits cherish, 
Who toss upon tempestuous seas afar, 
Pray that the bark beleaguered may not perish, 
But anchor safely yet within the Bar. 
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CAN’T bear it any longer!” sobbed 

Syl, rubbing her little blue check 
sleeve across her eyes. ‘‘ Everybody scolds 
me so hard, and everybody is so cross. No- 
body cares for me a bit, and I’m going to 
run away! If I do the least thing, they all 
cry out, ‘Oh, what a bad child!’ Debby 
said she shouldn’t wonder if I came to the 
gallus, ’cos I got into such a passion about 
having my hen sold this morning. O my 
poor old Yellowfoot!’? And the remem- 
brance of this most grievous of her wrongs 
brought a fresh burst of tears, and the 
rickety old back doorsteps whereon she was 
sitting threatened to come down every time 
a great sob shook her plump little body. 

It was very pleasant and bright there in 
the backyard, where the fowls were all con- 
gregated, keeping up their contented gabble 
in the sunshine. There were Goldneck, and 
Silverwing, and Cropplecrown, and Speckle, 
with their numerous half-grown sons and 
daughters. There were saucy Redcap and 
domineering old Roundrobin, their two hus- 
bands, who, every now and then, when they 
thought their garrulous wives were making 
themselves heard more than was necessary, 


stretched their long necks and gave utter-. 


ance to deafening sounds to drown them 
out. Syl usually delighted in the society of 
these feathered friends, but she could not 
bear to look at them now, for Yellowfoot 
was missing. Yellowfoot, who was by far 
the most fascinating of the flock, with her 
shining black dress, her pert little head with 
its jaunty little cap, which she used to cock 
so knowingly first on one side and then on 
the other, and her dainty little yellow legs 
and feet that looked as though they were 
encased in the finest of kid. Then, besides, 
she was Syl’s own hen; at least, she had 
always considered her as her property. She 
took a fancy to her in her chickenhood and 
had always been allowed to call her her 
own; and no one had made any objections 
to her claiming that industrious biddy’s 
eggs. She was very eccentric in her chick- 
enhood, and wasn’t considered quite as 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 
YELLOWFOOT. 


STORY-TELLER. 


promising as her brothers and sisters. In- 
deed, Debby went so far as to say that she 
was weak-headed; and at last she got the 
name of the “crazy chicken.” She had a 
singular fancy for turning somersets when 
she first came out of the shell; then she 
used to be seized with sudden desires for 
flight, and would astonish her sedate old 
mother beyond measure by starting up with- 
out any warning to chase an imaginary fly 
from one corner of the yard to the other, 
leaving the rest of the brood peeping in 
timid surprise from under the parent wing. 
But though she did have such a desire to use 
her legs, they did not seem to serve her very 
well, for, after running a while in a very 
unsteady manner, she used to topple over 
headlong, and often made many vain at- 
tempts to pick herself up again. Her 
mother did not approve of her eccentric 
habits, by any means; and after remonstrat- 
ing long and gravely on the subject, finally 
gave up in despair and disowned her en- 
tirely. But Syl liked her better than any 
chicken she ever saw, because she was so 
funny; and when her mother forsook her, 
and she went peeping desolately about the 
barnyard, Syl cared for her. She warmed 
her little downy body in her own tender 
hands, and every night put her into a tiny 
basket beside the kitchen hearth and cov- 
ered her with cotton wool, where, after a 
few satisfied chirps, chickie wandered away 
into as fair a chicken dreamland as was 
found by those who were tucked under their 
mother’s breast in the barn. So she grew 
and thrived, and bade fair to become a right- 
minded hen; and instead of calling her the 
crazy chicken, they called her Syl’s chicken; 
and Syl, who named all the fowls, called her 
** Yellowfoot,’? and was very proud of her. 
Everybody acknowledged her beauty and 
worth as she grew older. Her brothers and 
sisters were glad to admit her back into 
their circle, though her mother, Mrs. Black- 
bill, still regarded her with rather puzzled, 
suspicious looks, and was wont to be rather 
meditative in her society. The roosters 
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were all zealous to scratch up a nice bit for 
her, and Debby declared that she was going 
to be a wonder for laying! 

Well,’’ said Syl, ‘“‘she would have been 
dead long ago if it hadn’t been for me; and 
I’m going to have her for mine.” _ 

She and Yellowfoot were very intimate. 
Yellowfoot would come at her call, no mat- 
ter how far away she was, and she used to 
fly of her own accord upon Syl’s shoulder; 
and when Sy] stroked her glossy back, or fed 
her with some dainty bit from the table, she 
expressed her satisfaction in the most musi- 
cal of hen language. She rarely wandered 
away into the meadow with the other hens, 
but kept about the back door, where she 
could peep in at the folks in the kitchen, 
and made herself a sly little nest under the 
currant bushes, where she deposited an egg 
every day. Syl grew more and more at- 
tached to her as time went on; and what 
was her dismay, on coming home from a pil- 
grimage in the woods one morning, to find 
that she had been sold, together with a half 
dozen chickens, to Deacon Smith, who had 
taken a sudden fancy for poultry raising! 

She missed her hen at once, and after she 
had searched and called in vain for some 
time, her mother told her what had hap- 
pened. For a moment Syl stood transfixed 
with surprise; then she gave vent to her grief 
and indignation in a stream of tears and 
reproaches. 

What right had anybody to sell her hen 
when she was gone, she would like to know? 
her own Yellowfoot, who knew her and 
liked her so much, and she liked her better 
than anything—better than anybody on the 
place. 

“Why, Syl,” said her mother, a meek, 
hard-worked woman, who had so much care 
that she hadn’t time to pay much attention 
to her little girl, anyway, ‘‘ I knew you liked 
the hen, but I thought you’d rather sell her, 
as the deacon offered such a good price for 
her. There are plenty of chickens that are 
going to be prettier hens than she is, and 
you may have any one of them you want to 
take her place. The deacon took a fancy to 
her because she was so black, and he 
wouldn’t have any other. He says black 
hens are the best for laying.’’ 


**T won’t have any other hen!” screamed 


Syl, stamping her foot. ‘‘ But I will have 
Yellowfoot! Deacon Smith shall give her 
up! She was stolen from me, and I will tell 
him so!” 


Poor Syl! she hardly knew what she was 
saying. She wasn’t a very passionate little 
girl as a general thing; but now she was 
angry more than grieved, at least she was 
for a time, and she went about stamping and 
screaming in a manner that was quite dread- 
ful to behold. She felt that she had been 
cruelly wronged, and that life wasn’t any- 
thing at a)l without the presence of Yellow- 
foot. 

Syl was what they called at the farmhouse 
an odd child, and nobody had much opinion 
of her. She was naughty very often, and 
did not seem to have much affection for any- 
body. She wasted all her love on calves and 
cats and dogs and chickens, and remained 
in their company the most of the time. But 
the truth of the matter was that she was 
very shy and lonely. Everybody in the 
house was too busy to pay any attention to 
her, except to scold her if she were in the 
way. Her brother Will was too big, and 
had too great a contempt for girls to lend 
her his society; she had no sisters, and 
there wasn’t a child in the neighborhood for 
her to play with. So, from being much 
alone, she grew queer and morbid; but she 
had the warmest, best little heart in the 
world. 

The loss of Yellowfoot grew more and 
more unendurable as her anger began to 
cool. Debby had called her to dinner a half 
hour ago, but she said that she didn’t want 
any dinner, and would not go into the house 
to eat it; whereupon Debby indulged in 
some—anything but flattering—remarks con- 
cerning her, in her hearing, and Syl sat on 
the rickety doorsteps, still considering her 
wrongs. 

More than once in her life, when Debby 
had been unusually cross, and her mother 
had scolded her, Syl had contemplated run- 
ning away; and now she was determined to 
do so. Almost everybody would be kinder 
to her than they were at home, and she 
would not stay there any longer. She had 
two dollars that Uncle Ben gave her on her 
birthday, up-stairs, and ten cents besides, 
that Will gave her for a piece of old iron 
which she found. She would go to Deacon 
Smith’s and get Yellowfoot, in the first 
place, and then she would go to the city and 
seek her fortune, like a boy that she had 
been reading about only last night. She 
thought she should like to wear her Sunday 
dress, but it would not do for her to put it 
on, for Debby would be sure to spy her when 
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she went out—there was nothing but what 
Debby saw; and then she would be sure to 
meet Will or Sam somewhere on her way, 
and if she were to be so fine they would sus- 
pect something. She tucked her best white 
apron into her pocket, however, to put on 
when she got well out of sight, and made 
the bent brim of her little sunburnt hat as 
straight as she could. Then she placed the 
precious two dollars in her bosom, the ten 
cents in her pocket, and hurried out of the 
gate with a rapidly beating heart. She had 
not made up her mind what she should do 
when she got to the city; and she had really 
not made up her mind to go to the city yet. 
She was only going somewhere, and her 
mind was full of Yellowfoot. 

It was not far to Deacon Smith’s house, 
and as Syl crept softly up the lawn which 
led to it, she heard a familiar voice making 
a most desolate sound, and there, shut up in 
a great coop made of laths, was poor Yellow- 
foot, with five other companions in misfor- 
tune. 

‘* Biddy! biddy! biddy! ” said Syl, scarcely 
above a whisper. But Yellowfoot heard the 
first call, and flapped her wings eagerly 
against her prison bars. 

Syl cast a furtive glance towards the house 
to be sure that no one was looking—though 
she would have taken her beloved pet from 
under the deacon’s very nose, notwithstand- 
ing she was always dreadfully afraid of him, 
he looked so, stern and forbidding—then 
softly opening the door of the coop, she took 
the willing hen in her arms, closed it again, 
and walked away as fast as she could. 

“T am not a thief,” she said to herself. 
“‘T am only taking what is my own.” 

‘*Chuck!. chuck! chuck!” said Yellow- 
foot, in her most energetic and delighted 
tone, which meant, as Syl interpreted it, 
“That is true.” 

‘“* Now, Biddy,” said Syl, ‘‘ what shall we 
do? We haven’t any home to go to, be- 
cause I’ve run away, and if I go back they 
wou’t let me keep you, you know. We’ve 
got to find some place where they’ll let us 
live together. I liked puss and Ponto and 
Frisky, but they can do without me, because 
everybody else likes them too. Will takes 
care of Frisky, and everybody feeds Ponto; 
puss catches mice all the time, and steals 
Debby’s cream almost every day, when she 
doesn’t know it! They’ll miss me, I know; 
but I really believe, Biddy, thet you like me 
best. Idon’t like Debby, and I don’t like 
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Will very well, but I do like mother”—at 
the word mother Syl couldn’t help giving a 
little sob;—‘‘ but she doesn’t care anything 
about me, and says I am bad; and she sold 
you to Deacon Smith, when she knew that 
you were mine, and how much we liked 
each other.” 

Yellowfoot hung her head, and looked sad 
and meditative, but was silent. 

‘Shall we go tothe city? I’ve got money 
enough to go in the train.” 

Yellowfoot didn’t seem to approve. 

‘*No,” said Syl, to herself this time in- 
stead of Biddy, “‘ that wouldn’t do. Every- 
body would laugh to see a little girl in the 
train carrying a hen in her arms; if I only 
had a basket! ” 

But then she concluded that it would not 
be very easy to find an abode for her pet in 
the city—hens did not reside in the city as a 
general thing—and concluded to go away 
into some other town near by, where nobody 
knew her or her mother, and find some nice 
people who hadn’t any little girl and wanted 
one, and who had a nice dooryard full of 
grasshoppers and dirt to scratch in, for Yel- 
lowfoot. But she must hurry, for it was 
late noon now, and what should she do if 
she did not find a shelter before dark came 
on. 
She imparted this last plan to Yellowfoot, 
who said a good deal on the subject, and 
was evidently highly in favor of this mode 
of proceeding. 

‘* We can go to Ryefield poorhouse, if we 
can’t find anywhere else to go,’’ said Syl. 
‘* That is a place for people who haven’t any 
place to stay, and it isn’t bad—at least the 
one in our town isn’t. I’ve been there, and 
there are funny people there, and they tell 
stories, when it’s winter, round the fire. I 
couldn’t go there, though, because they 
know me,” spoke Syl, meditatively. 

The weather was very warm, and though 
biddy was light, Syl didn’t find it very pleas- 
ant carrying her hugged up in her arms; 
nor did biddy like it. She protested against 
it loudly at times, and when Syl got into the 
village she succeeded in buying an old bas- 
ket of a boy, with her ten cents. It wasa 
forlorn-looking, battered-up thing, but it 
was large enough to hold her pet, and there 
was a cover to it that she could fasten down 
to keep her in it, so it answered every pur- 
pose. Syl thought at first that she would 
take the stage and go to Ryefield or to 
Gatesville; then she thought that the stage- 
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driver might know her, and tell her mother 
where she had gone. So she made up her 
mind to walk, though the road was through 
the woods nearly all the way, and she was 
half afraid. But she trudged on with deter- 
mined little feet, until it began to grow 
toward nightfall, and the little sunshine that 
struggled through the leaves looked pale and 
forlorn. The houses on her way grew further 
and further apart, and she felt as if she were 
certainly as many as a hundred miles away 
from home. 

‘¢ If this is Ryefield,” she said, to herself, 
‘¢T don’t think it is a very pretty place, and 
there don’t seem to be any people here who 
haven’t any little girls of their own, and 
would be likely to want me; but I s’pose I 
haven’t come to Ryefield village, or else I 
took the wrong way, and am walking to 
Halifax.” 

But her strength was beginning to fail; 
and by the time the cows began to think of 
going home, and the Ryefield chickens and 
turkeys were gobbling up the last mouthful 
of their supper of grasshoppers, she came to 
‘the conclusion that she could not go many 
steps further, and though she assured 
Yellowfoot that she did not wish herself at 
home, her voice was somewhat shaky, and 
Yellowfoot said something that sounded like 
‘*T don’t believe a word of it!’? It was 
discouraging enough to see such crowds of 
children about the doors of every cottage 
and farmhouse that she passed, and every- 
where a girl about her size. Syl was sure 
that there was no chance of her finding a 
new mother and father here, and made up 
her mind to go to the poorhouse at once, if 
the poorhouse were near. If it were not, 
she didn’t know what she should do. Any 


poor body, who hadn’t anywhere else to go, - 


had a right to stay at the poorhouse, she 
thought; and she didn’t like to go and beg a 
night’s lodging at a private house. If there 
were any people in town who hadn’t a little 
‘girl, and wanted one, she would like to find 
them out. Mrs. Small, who lived-down at 
the corner near her mother’s house, had lost 
her own little girl, and wanted one, and she 
hadn’t any: doubt but there were others 
somewhere, if one only knew where to look 
for them. Ofcourse she couldn’t go to Mrs. 
Small, because she came to see her mother 
almost every day, and her mother would 
find out where she was at once, and take 
her home again, and give Yellowfeot back 
to Deacon Smith. 


BALLOU’S MONTBLY MAGAZINE. 


“T’ll go in here and ask them if they 
know anyone who wants a litile girl,” said 
she, to herself, stopping before a cheery- 
looking white farmhouse. 

A great tall funny-looking boy opened the 
door in answer to her timid rap. 

Syl blushed and stammered, but made out 
to give utterance to her question at last; and 
Yellowfoot, who was tired of being carried 
about in a basket, said something, too, in a 
very energetic tone, whereupon the disagree- 
able boy began to giggle, as if he were in- 
tensely amused at something. Syl drew 


herself up with an air of great dignity, and 


without waiting to hear his reply, hurried 
away as fastas ever she could. There were 
tears in her eyes, but she wiped them away 
very quickly, and was determined to be 
brave, whatever might happen to her. On 
she went, with her weary, lagging little feet, 
until she came to an old tumble-down look- 
ing red farmhouse, that was for all the world 
just like the poorhouse at home in Green- 
field. Syl thought that it must be the Rye- 
field poorhouse, and whether it was or not, if 
they would not give her a shelter there for 
the night, she must sleep out of doors}with 
the owls and bats, for she could not go a 
single step further. 

“¢ Is this the poorhouse ? ”’ she asked, of a 
buxom damsel who appeared in;the doorway, 
before she reached it, staring at her with 
curious, but not unkindly eyes. 

‘¢ Lord bless you, no, dear! What made 
you think so?’ said she. 

don’t know,” said Syl, who, in her 
present desperate state of mind, was inclined 
to be more truthful than polite. ‘‘ I thought 
it look like a poorhouse, ’cos it’s such an old 
poor-looking house. The poorhouse in 
Greenfield is the poorest house in the place 
almost, and this is exactly like that.’ 

You’re pretty plain-spoken, ain’t you?” 
said the girl, laughing. ‘* Have you got any 
folks at the poorhouse that you’re lookin’ 
for?” 

‘* No,”’ said Syl; “* but if it was the poor- 
house, I was going to ask them to let me 
stay here all night. I haven’t anywhere to 
go, and I’m so tired.” And her lips trem- 
bled in spite of herself. 

** Gracious goodness! ’? exclaimed the girl; 
** ain’t got anywhere to go? Ain’t you got 
no folks ?” 

‘Not about here,’’ said Syl, faintly. 

‘¢ Like as not you ain’t had no supper.” 

Syl shook her head dismally, and a dreadful 
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pang of homesickness came over her as she 
thought of her mother’s cheery kitchen, 
with the teakettle singing over the red coals, 
and Debby bustling about to get supper 
ready. Yellowfoot, too, seemed to be im- 
pressed anew with the undesirableness of 
her situation, and began to complain lustily. 

‘Just look here, marm,” said the girl, 
seizing Syl by the arm, and dragging her in- 
to the presence of a family group, who were 
just sitting down to the tea-table, with a 
most embarrassing want of ceremony. 
‘‘ There’s the funniest little girl you ever 
see, a-carrying a hen round in a basket, and 
says she ain’t got no folks, nor anywhere to 
stay! ”? 

At any other time Syl’s dignity would have 
received a tremendous shock at this, but 
now, in her desperate situation, she bore be- 
ing called “the funniest little girl” very 
meekly, and eyed the hot cakes on the table, 
with wistful approval. 

‘Dear me! I s’pose she’s hungry,’ said 
the kindly-faced woman at the head of the 
table. ‘* Susy, you take her hat off, and set 
up a chair for her. What’s your name, 
dear ?”? addressing Syl. 

‘* Sylvia,”’ said she, feeling uncomfortably 


conscious of many curious eyes. 


“‘Syliva what?’ pursued her questioner. 

Syliva Curtis.” 

‘* Lor’? now, I shouldn’t wonder if ’twas 
the Widder Curtis’s little gal. I saw her 
t’other day, when I went over to Greenfield 
to see her ma about her wood-lot; and she 
looked just like this one,”’ said a man in a 
blue frock, who seemed to be the father of 
the family. 

Syl recegnized him at once as the man 
that Debby laughed at, because he wore 
such a funny old hat when he came to see 
her mother. Debby said that Ryefield 
people weren’t much, anyway. That was 
on a happy day, such a contrast to this one 
that the memory of it brought a great rush 
of tears into Syl’s eyes; and Yellowfoot, 
whose basket had been carefully deposited 
at her mistress’s feet, seemed quite over- 
come, too, and spoke pathetically. 

The good people were all sympathy, and 
Syl was moved to tell them the whole melan- 
choly history of the day, at last, and they all 
thought it was too bad that Yellowfoot 
should have been sold. 
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‘* But who would have thought she’d have 
taken it to heart so? ”’ said the kind woman. 
“Father, you must harness right up and 
take her home as soon as she eats her sup- 
per. Her mother’ll be nigh crazy about her, 
as I should be if ’twas one of my little ones. 
Don’t you fear but she’ll buy your biddy 
back, dear,’’ addressing Syl; though I 
can’t say that ’twasn’t naughty of you to 
run away s0.”’ 

Syl was fully conscious of that, and was 
beginning to think that home would be en- 
durable, even without Yellowfoot. 

** Mama will be worried about me,’’ said 
she, with trembling lips; “only I don’t 
think she cares much about me, anyway,’’ 
she added. 

But mamma did care about her. She was 
indeed well nigh frantic when dark came 
and Syl was missing; and as time wore on 
into late evening, the whole household, as 
well as half the neighbors, were out in 
search of her. When Syl appeared in the 
dooryard, about ten o’clock, perched upon 
the high seat of a farm-wagon, with a 
strange man beside her, she was greeted 
with tears of joy. Even Debby, who was 
promenading the piazza with a lantern, gave 
her a delighted hug that almost took her 
breath away. 

Syl sobbed in her mother’s arms, and had 
been asked no questions as yet; but Yellow- 
foot, who had been dozing, suddenly awoke, 
and breaking loose from her prison-house, 
hopped out upon the floor, with hoarse ex- 


clamations of delight. This explained 
everything, and her mother said, with her 
face and voice full of surprise:— 


“Why, Syl! you loved your biddy more 
than you did your mother. I never had the 
least idea how much you thought of her, or 
I wouldn’t have sold her for the world, my 
dear.”’ 

Syl was allowed to keep her pet, and not 
even Will was allowed to tease her about 
running away. Deacon Smith was sustained 
in his loss by the present of a tiny chicken 
which promise to be just like her in man- 
ners and conversational powers, as well as 
in color and shape. Sy] is as great friend as 
ever with her, but she wouldn’t be induced 
to run away from home again for a half-doz 
en Yellowfeet. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Mo.uassges CAKE.—One cup of molasses, one 
cup brown sugar, one cup of cold water. Boil 
together; then add a cup of butter, and set aside 
to cool; flour as thick as a pound cake, add four 
well-beaten eggs, one pound each of raisins and 
‘currants, one-half pound of citron. Bake two 
hours. 


_ CotsERt Soup.—To two quarts of beef broth 
add two small turnips, half a carrot, and one 
small onion, all cut fine, and one cupful of green 
peas; boil them quarter of an hour; allow a 
poached egg to each person to be served, and add 
to the soup. 


BRorLED SHap.—Clean, and split down the 
back, sprinkle salt all over it, and let it stand 
over night; broil over a clear fire, and cook the 
flesh side first and until delicately browned, and 
the skin side until crisp; place on a warmed 
platter, and spread with soft butter, salt, and 
‘two tablespoonfuls of Worcestershire sauce, and 
a very little lemon juice. 


FRIED CHICKEN.—Singe and cut at the joints, 
remove the breast bone, wipe each piece with a 
clean, wet cloth; dredge with salt and pepper, 
and dip in egg and cracker crumbs; fry in deep, 
‘hot fat, and serve with tomato sauce. 

STEwED CucUMBERS.—Pare large cucumbers, 
‘cut them lengthwise into four parts, and remove 
the large seeds; soak half an hour in cold water, 
cook in salted water until tender, drain off the 
water, and make a thin, white sauce and pour 
-over them. 

Mincep BrEr.—Three pounds of raw beef 
‘chopped fine, five crackers rolled fine, two well 
beaten eggs, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
pepper, three slices of salt pork chopped, one- 
half a cupful of milk, salt to taste, andA little 
sage; mix all thoroughly, and make into a loaf; 
‘bake two hours; serve cold, cut in slices. 


STEWED PoTators.—Cut cold boiled pota- 
toes into small pieces; put them in a spider with 
one pint of milk, add salt and pepper, and 
dredge flour over them; then allow them to boil 
until the milk looks thick. Put them into a 
warm vegetable dish, and add a good-sized piece 
-of butter; serve hot. 


To PREPARE BEETSs.—Wash, but do not cut 
them, as that destroys the sweetness and color; 
cook in boiling water until tender. Young beets 
-cook in one hour or less; old beets require a 
Jonger time. Never attempt to cook wilted or 


stringy beets; they will never boil tender. Young 
beets are delicious cut in small pieces and served 
in drawn butter. They are often pickled in vin- 
egar, spiced or plain, and served cold, or may be 
cut into dice and mixed with other vegetables 
for a salad. 

Berry Puppine.—Three pints of blueberries, 
five cups of flour, one pint of N. O. molasses, 
one teaspoonful of soda, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one-half teaspoonful of cinnamon. Boil in 
a buttered mould or pail three hours. Half this 
quantity can be used, and is sufficient for a small 
family. 


SavucE FOR PUDDING.—Whites of two eggs, 
one cupful of powdered sugar, one cupful of boil- 
ing milk, juice of one lemon; beat the whites of 
the eggs foamy, but not stiff; add sugar gradu- 
ally, and then add lemon juice, and add to the 
boiling milk slowly. 

VERONA CREAM.—Soak one-half a box of 
Cox’s gelatine in one cupful of sherry wine, add 
the juice of one lemon and one cupful of sugar; 
heat until the sugar and gelantine are dissolved; 
strain it into one pint of cream, mix well and 
turn into moulds or cups; set in cold water; 
serve cold with cream. 


HUCKLEBERRY JELLY.—In selecting the ber- 
ries take those with the bloom upon them, put 
them into an earthern jar and cover it closely. 
Set the jar in a pan of cold water, and boil very 
gently until the juice is expressed from the 
fruit; then strain the juice through a jelly-bag, 
measure it, pour it into a porcelain-lined pre- 
serving pan and let it boil for two minutes; then 
add the sugar, in the proportion of one and one- 
half pounds to each pint of juice. After it has 
boiled for ten minutes put a spoonful upon a 
plate to try it; if it becomes firm it is done 
enough; if not, boil a little longer, and put up 
into small jars, covering them the same as other 
jellies. 


GRApPEs.—Seven pounds of grapes, 
three pounds of sugar, brown or white, one pint 
of good vinegar, two teaspoonfuls of ground 
cinnamon, one teaspoonful of ground allspice, 
one-half teaspoonful of ground cloves. Stem the 
grapes, weigh them, pulp them, at the same time 
taking out the seeds. Put the juice of grapes, 
sugar and vinegar into a preserving kettle. Let 
boil, and skim; add spices, then grapes, skins 
and pulp. Let all get boiling hot, then remove 
from stove and cam, 
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PICKLED PEACHES.—Four pounds of sugar, 
one pint of vinegar to twelve pounds of fruit. 
Put sugar and vinegar together and boil, then 
add the fruit and let it come to a boiling point. 
The next day drain off the liquor and boil again. 
Do this three times, and your pickles are deli- 
cious. Add cinnamon to the liquor, and stick 
two or three cloves in each peach. Do net pare, 
but rub the fruit carefully with a flannel cloth, 
and put up in cans, the same as any fruit, though 
they will keep a long time in jars. 

To PRESERVE CRABAPPLES. — Sort your 
apples, and the perfect ones put by themselves; 
trim the stems (having about an inch on the 
apple) and scrape out .the blossom end; wash 
them, put in a porcelain or other preserve kettle, 
cover with water; cook until you can run a straw 
through them, skim out and weigh. To each 
pound take a pound of sugar and a cup of water; 


. boil and skim, put in the apples, and boil until 


clear; skim out, boil the syrup a few minutes, 
then pour over the apples. The water that the 
apples were boiled in measure, and to each pint 
put a pound of white sugar; boil an hour, and it 
makes a beautiful jelly. 


To BAKE A Ham.—Unless when too salt, 
from not being suficiently soaked, a ham (par- 
ticularly a young and fresh one) eats much better 
baked than boiled, and remains longer good. 


The safer plan is to lay it into plenty of cold 


water over night. The following day soak it for 
an hour or more in warm water, wash it deli- 
cately clean, trim smoothly off all rusty parts, 
and lay it with the rind downwards into a coarse 
paste rolled to about an inch thick; moisten the 
edges, draw, pinch them together, and fold them 
over on the upper side of the ham, taking care 
to close them so that no gravy can escape. Send 
it to a well-heated, but not a fierce oven. A 
very small ham will require three hours’ baking, 
and a large one five. The crust and the skin 
must be removed while it is hot. When part 
only of a ham is dressed, this mode is better far 
than boiling it. 


A REMEDY FOR THE ComMMON WART.—It is 
very pleasing to know that a cure for the com- 
mon wart, so unsightly and often so abundant 
on the hands and face, has been announced by 
physicians. According to The Medical Press, 
small doses of sulphate of magnesia taken inter- 
nally, will remove them. M. Colrat, of Lyons, 
has drawn attention to this extraordinary fact: 
Several children treated with three grains of 
Epsom salts, morning and evening, were p t- 
ly cured. M. Auburs cites the case of a woman 
whose face was disfigured by these excrescences, 
and who was cured in a month by a dram and a 
half of magnesia taken daily. Another man re- 
ports a case of large warts which disappeared in 
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a fortnight from the daily administration of ten 
grains of salts. 


QuINCE MARMALADE.—When to economize 
the fruit is not an object, pare, core and quarter 
some of the inferior quinces, and boil them in as — 
much water as will nearly cover them, until they 
begin to break; strain the juice from them, and 
for the marmalade put half a pint of it to each 
pound of fresh quinces; in preparing these, be 
careful to cut out the hard stony parts round the 
cores. Simmer them gently until they are per- 
fectly tender, then press them, with the juice, 
through a coarse sieve; put them into a perfectly 
clean pan, and boil them until they form almost 
a dry paste; add for each pound of quinces, and 
the half-pint of juice, three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar, in fine powder, and boil the marmalade 
for half an hour, stirring it gently without ceas- 
ing; it will be very firm and bright in color. If 
made shortly after the fruit is gathered, a little 
additional sugar will be required; and when a 
richer and less dry marmalade is better liked, it 
must be boiled a shorter time, and an equal 
weight of fruit sugar must be used. 


ALCOHOL IN DrpHTHERIA.—The following, 


from the Journal of Dietetics, is well worth 
knowing :— 


Alcohol, we make bold to say, is the prince of 
antiseptics, and the most perfest and reliable 
medicine, of which we have any knowledge, in 
diphtheria. Diluted with equal parts of water, 
and given in small and repeated doses, the ma- 
lignant symptoms of this most fatal malady dis- 
appear, and convalescence becomes assured. It 
is interesting to note with what facility the alco- 
hol dissolves the diphthereti¢ exudation in the 
throat, lowers the temperature, and calms the 
pulse, showing its destructive action upon the 
germs of the disease, which have been absorbed 
by the glands, and gained access to the blood. 
This remedy has been used by us in the treat- 
ment of diphtheria since 1873, during which 
time no case of the disease has slipped through 
our hands except in one solitary instance, and 
that case was in articulo mortis before the rem- 
The remedy is also prophylactic 
to the disease, as we have found in many in- 
stances, where it has not been expedient to 
quarantine the patient. 


LETTERS FROM THE GOVERNORS.—To further 
illustrate the fact that Ponp’s Extract is used 
and recommended by more distinguished people 
than any remedy extant for all kinds of Pain and 
Inflammation, letters were sent to the present 
Governors of the different States in the Union, 
asking their opinions of Ponp’s Extract. They 
knew of the excellence of Ponp’s EXTRACT, and 
nearly all used it and recommended it. With 
their permission, we will publish, from time to 
time, some of these letters. 
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CURIOUS’ AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Facts aBpout Rirvers.—The explorations of 
recent years have considerably changed our 
notions of the comparative rank of the great 
rivers of the world. If we class rivers according 
to their length, both the Nile and the Yangtse- 
Kiang must be named before the Amazon. The 
Nile’s 4,000 miles of waterway, from its head- 
waters south of Lake Victoria to the Medi- 
terranean, make it the largest river in the world 
—nearly as long as the Mississippi and Missouri 
together, and about 1,000 miles longer than the 
Amazon. The Amazon is the greatest river in 


the world, because it has immense tributaries, - 


some of them larger than the Danube or the 
Rhine, by means of which the Amazon basin 
covers an area about 1,000,000 square miles 
greater than that of any other river. The Congo 
River is the fourth longest river in the world, 
but in the volume of water that it pours into the 
ocean it is second only to the Amazon. 

A very curious thing has been discovered 
about the three greatest river basins in South 
America—the Orinoco, the Amazon and the 
Plate basins. It has been found that they are 
so connected by watercourses that the traveler 
can pass in steamboats or canoes from one river 
system into another. He can ascend the Ori- 
noco River for hundreds of miles until he comes 
to the Cassaquiari, on which he can travel for 
about two hundred miles to the Rio Negro, one 
of the largest tributaries of the Amazon. Float- 
ing down to the Amazon, and then descending 
that river for some distance, he. can ascend the 
great Madeira tributary. In its upper course he 
ean turn into the Mamore, then into the Gua- 
pora, then into the little Alegre River. Here, 
as is ofcen done, he can haul his canoe over a 
low, grassy flat about two miles wide, and launch 
it into the Rio Agoapehy, and then descend by 
the Jauru and Paraguay to Buenos Ayres and 
the Plate River. The Alegre and Agoapehy 
Rivers, head streams of two mighty systems, 
flow side by side for twenty or thirty miles, and 
many of their branches are separated by a few 
hundred yards. 

Mr. Wells, the engineer whom Brazil has em- 
ployed for years in its railroad surveys, says that 
in many places the basin of the Amazon could 
easily be connected with that of the Plate River 
by canals, and communication by water would 
thus be rendered complete from one system to 
the other. 


Tue BELL THAT “TOLLS THE KNELL OF 
PartTinG Day.’’—The curfew is said to have 
been introduced into England by William the 
Conqueror. By that monarch it was ordained, 


under severe penalties, when the curfew bell 
rang at 8 o’clock in the evening all lights and 
fires should be extinguished. There are those 
who hold that this was merely the enforcing of 
an existing and very common police regulation 
to that effect. The absolute prohibition of lights 
after the ringing of the curfew bell was abolished 
by Henry I. in the year 1100, but the practice of 
tolling a bell at a fixed hour in the evening was 
continued, and this, which is still extant in some 
places, is a survival of the curfew of medizval 
times. At first the common hour was 7 o’clock, 
then it was gradually advanced to 8, and in some 
places to 9 o’clock; indeed, in Scotland, 10 
o’clock was not an unusual hour. The curfew 
was a regulation most useful in those early days, 
when it was the custom to place the fire ina 
hole in the middle of the floor, under an opening 
in the roof to allow the escape of smoke. When 
the family retired for the night the fire was 
extinguished by covering it up; hence the term 
couvrefeu, or curfew. The regulation was also 
serviceable in obliging the women to keep in 
their houses, and thus preventing night brawls 
in the street. It is believed there is no histori- 
cal authority for the popular tradition that the 
severity exhibited by the Conqueror, in enforc- 
ing obedience to the curfew, was most particu- 
larly designed to prevent the English from as- 
sembling in secret to plan schemes of rebellion 
against their Norman lords. 


How Many Worps Do You Know.—There 
is no man living who knows every one of the 
75,000 words in Webster’s dictionary, nor half, 
nor a third of them. Nor is there a man that 
could define them if he were asked. Shakes- 
peare, who had the richest vocabulary used by 
any Englishman, employed only 16,000 words; 
Milton could pick out from 8,000; but the aver- 
age man, a graduate from one of the great 
universities, rarely has a vocabulary of more 
than 3,000 or 4,000 words. In our country there 
are Americans born and bred who contrive to 
express all their wants and opinions in 300 
words, and in many places the knowledge of 150 
or 200 words is sufficient to carry a man through 
the world. So the unabridged dictionary is 
clutted up with 60,000 or more technical or obso- 
lete words that you never hear in ordinary con- 
versation, or see in ordinary books and news- 


papers. 


CrocopILEs.—The crocodiles inhabiting the 
lower parts of the Burmese rivers are of a very 
large size, some of them attaining to nineteen 
feet in length, writes a San Francisco Chronicle 
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correspondent from Mandalay. A writer, who 
states he has visited India, says he cannot dis- 
cover the difference between the eastern croco- 
dile and the Louisiana and Florida alligator or 
cayman; that there is none, in fact, except in 
name. It is evident he has not seen any at 
close quarters, for there is much difference be- 
tween the severa) varieties. There are actually 
twelve species of the crocodile, eight true, one 
gavial and three alligators; these have a specific, 
not a general difference. Those I saw in the 
Ganges have long, narrow muzzles and are called 
gavials. They are peculiar to that river, being 
found nowhere else. I have met with the sau- 
rian tribe in Egypt, West Africa, India, Bur- 
mah, South America, Jamaica, and the southern 
states, and have found that all differ in some 
particular. The Burmese name for them is 
‘“Meejoung.’’ There is a town on the west 
bank of the Irrawaddy called Hinthadah, where I 
resided for some months. During the year pre- 
vious, I was informed by the head man of the 
place, over 100 persons were killed by these 
ferocious reptiles. There is a ford over the river 
at this place, and the crocodiles had an incon- 
venient habit of lying in wait for those persons 
crossing the ford, seizing and carrying them off. 
Not being fond of their food in a fresh condition, 
they hide their victims in the mud at the bottom 
of the river until the flesh has gained by keeping 
a sufficiently gamey flavor to be relished by 
them. Dogs are a favorite food of theirs, and a 
crocodile will often land and run after a canine 
to try and capture him for his larder. As the 
reptile can only run fast in a straight line, being 
too unwieldy to turn quickly, the dog generally 
contrives to elude his pursuer and makes his 
escape. I killed several crocodiles during my 
stay in Hinthadah, and had their hides prepared 
and tanned, and utilized them for boots and 
shoes. Being impervious to wet, I found them 
most serviceable during the wet monsoons. I 
used to get a Burman to paddle me about ina 
dugout until I caught sight of a “‘meejoung”’ 
lying on a sandbank, basking in the sun, when I 
took careful aim at their vulnerable part, their 
belly, where the scales are thin and a conical 
bullet will enter with ease. A couple of these 
leaden pills fired into this portion of a mee- 
joung’s anatomy will make him feel very sick 
indeed, and he will soon give up the ghost. On 
approaching a dead crocodile the heavy and pen- 
etrating odor of musk is most nauseating, and it 


was a long time before I became accustomed to 
it. 


ORPHEUS AND EvuRYDICE.—Orpheus was the 
son of Apollo and the muse Calliope. The skill 
with which Orpheus struck the lyre was fabled 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


to have been such as to move the very trees and 
rocks, and the beasts of the forests assembled 
round him as he touched its chords. He had for 
his wife a nymph named Eurydice, who died 
from the bite of a serpent, as she was flying 
from Aristzus, also the son of Apollo. Orpheus, 
disconsolate at her loss, determined to descend 
to the lower world, to endeavor to mollify its 
rulers, and obtain permission for his beloved 
Eurydice to return to the regions of light. 
Armed only with his lyre, he enteged the realms 


- of Hades, and gained an easy admittance to the 


palace of Pluto. At the music of his “‘ golden 
shell,”’ to borrow the beautiful language of an- 
cient poetry, the wheel of Ixion stopped, Tan- 
talus forgot the thirst that tormented him, the 
vulture ceased to prey on the vitals of Tityos, 
and Pluto and Proserpina lent a favoring ear to 
his prayer. Eurydice was allowed to return with 
him to the upper world, but only on condition 
that Orpheus did not look back upon her before 
they had reached the confines of the kingdom of 
darkness. He broke the condition, and she was 
carried back to the infernal regions by Charon, 
the ferryman who bears the souls of the dead 
across the river Styx. 


HEAT ON JEWELS.—A writer in the Jewelers’ 
Weekly explains as follows the effect which heat 
has on various jewels: ‘‘ Many people believe 
that a diamond can be heated white hot with 
impunity—and a good fire; but I wouldn’t ad- 
vise them to try the experiment too often. I 
have seen diamonds which had passed through 
the great fire at Chicago. They were covered 
with a white film, and looked like pieces of 
alum. After passing through the polisher’s 
hands they were apparently as good as new, but 
I still fancied that there was a certain loss of 
lustre, and feel sure that a second heating 
would have made this still more plainly per- 
ceptible. 

How high a heat will rubies and sapphires 
stand ? Well, I’ve carefully heated some dark- 
colored sapphires, and been rewarded by seeing 
them cool off several shades lighter. Upon the 
color of others heat made not the lea&t impres- 
sion. I was obliged to be very careful in heat- 
ing ard in letting the stones cool, as any sudden 
variation in temperature will split them in a 
moment. Topaz I have destroyed entirely by 
heat, and rubies are also easily ruined by a high 
temperature. Heated while hot and plunged 
into water, any of the latter stones will split into 
a thousand fragments; so be careful, if you 
make any experiments. Pearls should not be 
heated, either, as the result will resemble oyster 
shells more than anything else.”’ 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to July Puzzles. 
1.—Farthingale. 
3.—U-sage. 
6.—W-ilk. 


2.—T-arras. 
5.—W-assail. 


4,.—V-aunt. 
7.—Y-arrow. 


Bat 


16.—Persis-t. 
19.—Materia-l. 


18.—Genera-l. 
21.—Paris-h. 


46.—A Charade. 
If we TOTAL all the trials 
That to us seem hard to bear, 
There will second to our spirits, 
Broken down with grief and care, 
Peace, sweet peace, first and around us, 
Marking out a future rare. ADELAIDE. 


Diamonds. 

47.—1 In California. 2 An aeriform fluid. 38 
A small-sized animal. 4 A religious enthusiast. 
5 Anissue. 6 A metal. 7 In Mexico. 

48.—1 In Greece. 2 Toloiter. 3 A flowering 
shrub. 4 A genus of palms. 5 A musical scale. 
6 A gash. 7 In Spain. VERBENA. 


Word Syncopations. 

49.—Take a particular breed from ornamental 
stone work, and leave to examine. - 

50.—Take to torture from the rind of roasted 
pork, and leave to hold fast. 

51.—Take injury from very large, and leave a 
vegetable fossil. 

52.—Take the whole from a round chemical 
vessel, and leave a gift. 

53.—Take trifling from ruined, and leave the 
channel of a river. DINAH. 


Squares. 
54.—1 A Spanish coin. 2 A white fish in the 
Mexican Lakes. 3 A delicate piece. 4 A Ger- 


man diplomatist, 1748-1816. 5 An inventor. 6 
The horns of a deer. 

55.—1 An ancient vessel. 2 The girdle of a 
Jewish priest. 3 A piece of armor worn on the 
thighs. 4 Toinspire (obs.). 5 Birds. 6 Testi- 
mony. HOWARD. 


Deletions. 

56.—Take a letter from to hinder, and leave a 
decision of a court. 

57.—Take a letter from a Greek or Muscovite 
nobleman, and leave an animal. 

58.—Take a letter from a stipulation, and 
leave a suit at law. 

59.—Take a letter from unlawful imprison- 
ment, and leave to adorn. 

60.—Take a letter from dark, and leave a 
virtue, attribute, or perfection existing through- 
out eternity. 

61.—Take a letter from to agree, and leave to 
wither. CyrIL DEANE. 


62.—Enigma. 
Bad boys are often 8 2 6, 
When punished for mischievous tricks; 
If 9 7 10 you ever hear, 
You may be sure a bird is near; 
Good sportsmen say the 12 3 1, 
When stalked, will quickly scent the gun; 
A 115 4, composed of fruit, 
Seems every urchin’s taste to suit; 
The WHOLE is used by artists clever, 
To show them new designs whenever 
To make good patterns they endeavor. 
MAUDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before September 10th, we offer 
an illustrated novelette; and for the next best 
list, a book of beautiful poems. 


Solvers. 

Answers to the May puzzles were received 
from Harry Gunn, Cora A. L., Vinnie, Captain 
Poser, Teddy, Birdie Browne, Nicholas, Birdie 
Lane, Katie Smith, Ida May, J. D. L., Black 
Hawk, Geraldine, Kitty Connor, Jack, Ann 
Eliza, Good Hugh, I. O. T. and Bridget McQ. 


Prize- Winners. 

J. D. L., Philadelphia, Pa., for the largest lis 

of correct answers. Captain Poser, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., for the next best list. 
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18.—Craft-y. 14.—Bos-a. 15.—Matte-r. 
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20.—Quas-h. 
22.—Dram-a. 
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HOW THE ICE WAS BROKEN. 


She was a maiden young and fair, 
With dreamy, soulful eyes, 

As lovely as the houris 
Of Mahomet’s Paradise. 


I met her at a hop one evening 
In a beach hotel, 

And over head and ears in love 
With her at once I fell. 


We soon became acquainted, 
And the maid was very shy, 

And scarce would deign to look at me 
When any one was by. 


Even when along the beach, 

Alone to take a stroll we went, 
Nor word nor look of hers 

Gave me the least encouragement. 


I dared not tell her of my love, 
Until there should appear 

Some sign that to my wooing 
She would lend a willing ear. 


We stood beside the ocean’s marge 
One lovely August day, 

And watched the fleet of gallant yachts 
Which seaward bore away. 


It was a pleasant sight to see 
Them skimming o’er the seas, 

Like snow-birds, their white wings spread 
To catch the gentle breeze. 


All kinds of yachts were there, 

The schooner, sloop and catboat, too; 
So turning to the maiden fair, 

As o’er the foam they flew, 


With flags displayed from gaff and truck, 
I said, “‘ May I inquire, 

Among the various styles of yachts, 
Which one you most admire?” 


Her fair cheeks flushed as glow the skies 
When Sol sinks in the west; 


‘I think,” she softly said, ‘‘I like 


A little smack the best.’”’ 


No one was near; the blushing maid 
' I to my bosom drew, 
and kissed her lips, and said, 

“* Now there’s a little smack for you!” 
I thought to be reproved, but she 

Of anger gave no token; 
And that is how the ice that day 

Between us two was broken. 

—Selected. 


SPELLING BY TELEPHONE. 


The telephone recently gave a man a lesson in 
spelling, but he was so dull that a boy had to be 


called in to aid him. It seems that Mr. Jones, The junior partner studied them, read them 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


senior partner of Jones & Son, had a telephone 
put in his groeery. It took him several days to 
become familiar with the instrument; but he 
found it paid to have customers order goods by 
telephone from a distance, when before he had 
one they would run to the nearest shop. 

Mr. .Jones was congratulating himself upon 
this one morning when the telephone bell rung. 

After the usual number of helloes, he dis- 
tinctly caught an order for ten pounds of sugar 
ten pounds of coffee, a pound of crackers, half a 
bushel of potatoes, and a peck of apples to be 
delivered; but he didn’t quite catch the name. 

After several vain trials, he asked the person 
sending the message to spell it, while with his 
pencil he prepared to write it down on a sheet 
of wrapping-paper. 

**Double u,’’ said the voice. 

Jones wrote it down, and said, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

** Double u.”’ 

**T’ve got that.” 

“Well, put it down again.” 

“Yes; go ahead.”’ 

‘Double u.”’ 

“Why, I’ve got that.”’ 

** Put it down again.” 

But I have it down twice.” 

Well, put it down three times.”’ 

Jones sighed and wrote it again. 

A double d.” 

A double d—that’s add,” soliloquized Jones; 
then he shouted back, ‘‘ Add what ?” 

“Add nothing. Just put down a double d.” 

‘*This is nonsense!’”’? muttered Jones; but he 
cheerfully called back, ‘‘ Yes; go ahead.’’ 

**E double 1.”’ 

Wha-a-a-t ?”’ 

double 1.” 

Mr. Jones stamped on the floor and pulled his 
whiskers savagely; but he put it down and 
sweetly answered, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

**That’s all.’’ 

** All what?” 

** All the name.”’ 

Then Mr. Jones studied his paper carefully a 
moment, when he had written thus: “Uuuu 
uuaddel}ll,” and remarked to himself, ‘‘ Why, 
that’s confounded nonsense!”’ 

He then halloed through the telephone in vain, 
and rung up the central office and inquired in 
vain who had been talking with him. Then he 
studied his writing again. * 

Pretty soon in came his son, the junior part- 
ner. Mr. Jones showed him the letters and told 
him how he got them. 
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both ways, looked on the back of the paper, and 
finally said it was the greatest bosh he ever saw. 

They showed the paper to the bookkeeper, 
and he said it was sheer foolishness. The big 
clerk said it was absurd; the little clerk thought 
somebody was crazy. 

Finally the errand-boy looked at it and was 
told that it was meant for some customer’s 
name; thereupon he asked Mr. Jones to call off 
the letters as near as he could remember the 
same as he had received them by the telephone. 

Mr. Jones did so, when the errand-boy nearly 
choked with laughing, and said :— 

“Why, that’s perfectly plain; it’s W. W. 
Waddell.” 

Mr. Jones has not felt such an immense relief 
since he went into business. 


Basy’s SoLrLoquy.—I am here. And if this 
is what they call the world, I don’t think much 
of it. It is a very flannelly world, and smells of 
paregoric awfully. It’s a dreadful light world 
too, and makes me blink, I tell you. And 1 
don’t know what to do with my hands; I think 
I'll dig my fist in my eyes. No, I won’t. Ill 
scramble at the corner of my blanket and chaw 
it up, and then I’ll holler. Whatever happens 
T’ll holler, and the more paregoric they give me 
the louder I’ll yell. That old nurse puts the 
spoon in the corner of my mouth in a very un- 
easy way, and keeps tasting my milk herself all 
the while. She spilled snuff right in it last 
night; when I hollered she trotted me. Never 
mind, when I’m a man I’ll pay her back good. 
There’s a pin sticking in me now, and if I say a 
word about it I’ll be trotted or fed, and I would 
rather have catnip tea. I’ll tell you who I am; 
I found out to-day. I heard folks say, ‘‘ Hush, 
don’t wake up Emmeline’s baby”’; and I sup- 
pose that pretty, white-faced woman on the other 
pillow is Emmeline. No, I was mistaken, for a 
big chap was in here just now and wanted to see 
Bob’s baby, and looked at me and said I was ‘‘a 
funny little toad, and looked just like Bob.”” He 
smelt of cigars, and Iam not used to them. I 
wonder who else I belong to. Yes, there’s an- 
other one that’s ‘‘ganma.’’ Emmeline told me, 
and she took me up and held me against her soft 
cheek, and said ‘‘it was ganma’s baby, so it 
was.”? I declare, I do not know who-I do be- 
long to; but I’ll holler, and maybe I’ll find out. 
There comes Snuffy with catnip tea. The idea 
of giving babies catnip tea when they are crying 
for information! I’m going tosleep. I wonder 
if I don’t look pretty red in the face. I wonder 
why my hands won’t go where I want them to. 


It is stated that the business of the London 
Postoffice is of such magnitude that the present 
Postmaster-General has saved $15,000 a year in 
sealing-wax and twine expenses alone. That’s 
nothing. 


/ 


A few years ago a drummer for a Chicago dry- 
goods house was boasting in the presence of one 
of his characteristically modest professional 
brothers from Boston of the immense business 
which “‘his firm’ transacted. The Bostonian 
listened with respectful attention to the tremen- 
dous figures which the other man produced for 
his benefit, showing the colossal receipts and 
expenses of the Chicago house. When he got 
through the Western drummer complacently re- 
marked: ‘‘ Ah, how much of a business do you 
people do?” sure I don’t know,” quietly 
replied the drummer from down East. ‘“ But I 
can state one fact which may give you some 
light on that point. The first of last January 
the head of the firm directed the bookkeepers 
and shipping-clerks to refrain from dotting i’s 
or crossing t’s until further notice. The result 
was a saving for the year of over a million of 
dollars in our ink bills. I believe the precise 
amount was $1,000,049.05.’"°—New York Tribune. 


Coming into court one day, Erskine perceived 
the ankle of Mr. Balfour, who generally ex- 
pressed himself in a very circumlocutory manner, 
tied up with a silk handkerchief. ‘‘ Why, what’s 
the matter?’’ said Erskine. ‘I was taking a 
romantic ramble in my brother’s grounds,’’ re- 
plied Balfour, ‘‘when, coming to a gate, I had 
to climb over it, by which I came in contact 
with the first bar, and grazed the epidermis of 
my leg, which has caused a slight extravasation 
of blood.” ‘‘ You may thank your lucky stars,” 
said Erskine, ‘‘ that your brother’s gate was not 
as lefty as your style, or you must have broken 
your neck.”’ . 


“She was a particular friend of my _ wife,” 
said a friend of the Stroller, ‘‘although an entire 
stranger to me. She was to visit: us for the first 
time, and I was requested to meet her at an eve- 
ning train at the Union Depot. Miss —— was 
a rather large blonde, somewhat after the Swed- 
ish type. Her plain dress and unaffected way, 
as well as her fresh complexion, indicated that 
she was a country girl, and, indeed, I remem- 
bered hearing my wife say that her people lived 
on a farm. I introduced myself, and we as- 
cended the steps and started toward the Madi- 
son-street car. ‘How sad!’ she exclaimed. ‘ But 
it is a large funeral. Do you often have such 
occurrences at this late hour in Chicago?’ I 
dared not laugh at her for fear of giving offence, 
so I simply said, ‘Oh, that is no funeral pro- 
cession; those are hacks and cabs that are for 
hire, and they are obliged to stand in line, and 
not fill the street.’ Several other things equally 
‘green’ and absurd were asked about before we 
reached home, and each time I innocently cor- 
rected her, and entered into explanations to 
familiarize our verdant guest with city ways. It 
was after dinner that night that I heard a sup- 
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pressed tittering in the back parlor between my 
wife and her girl friend, and presently they both 
rushed upon me and laughed outright. I had 
been victimized by the blonde beauty. She had 
spent months in Washington, and had been 
taken for a ‘green one’ before, and she had 
seized upon this opportunity to play a practical 
joke on me. She told me afterward that she 
never had such a task to contain herself as dur- 
ing that ride in the street car, when I was inno- 
cently explaining ‘city ways’ to her, when she 
was familiar with more cities than I ever hope 
to visit.””—Chicago Journal. 


“Yes,’”’ said the young man, as he threw him- 
self at the feet of the pretty school teacher. “I 
love you, and would go to the world’s end for 
you.” 

‘* You could not go to the end of the world for 
me, James. The world, or the earth, as it is 
called, is round like a ball, slightly flattened at 
the poles. One of the first lessons in elementary 
geography is devoted to the shape of the globe. 
You must have studied it when you were a boy.”’ 

‘Of course I did, but’’—— 

it is no longer a theory. Circumnavi- 
gators have established the fact.’ 

‘“T know; but what I meant was that I would 
do anything to please you. Ah, Minerva, if you 
knew the aching void’?—— 

‘““There is no such thing as a void, James. 
Nature abhors a vacuum; but admitting that 
there could be such a thing, how could the void 
you speak of be a void if there were an ache in 
it?” 

“T meant to say that my life will be lonely 
without you; that you are my daily thought and 
my nightly dream. I would go anywhere to be 
with you. If you were in Australia or at the 
North Pole I would fly to you’’—— 

‘Fly! It will be another century before men 
can fly. Even when the laws of gravitation are 
successfully overcome, there will remain, says a 
late scientific authority, the difficulty of main- 
taining a balance’? 

“Well; at all events,” exclaimed the youth, 
“T’ve got a pretty fair balance in the savings- 
bank and I want you to be my wife. There!” 

‘Well, James, since you put it in that light, 
Let the curtain fall.—Protector. 


A QuEsTION IN Music.—Billings, the cele- 
brated musical composer, boasted that there was 
no point connected with the science of music 
that he did not understand. A Boston wag, 
knowing his profound vanity, sent him a note, 
requesting an interview with him at the Lamb 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


Tavern, on a particular day, to consult about 
a difficult question in music, which, he said, no 
other man in Boston could answer. Billings 
promptly met him, and said to him: ‘‘ Whatever 
your question may be, I pledge myself to answer 
it, as there is nothing connected with the science 
I have not mast .’ “My question is an im- 
portant one,’’ replied the wag, with the most 
serious face imaginable; ‘indeed, it affects the 
whole world, and has never yet been answered.”’ 
“Let me hear it,” said Billings, growing excited. 
‘Tt is this,” said the other; “‘when a man 
snores in his sleep through two octaves, so that 
the whole house can hear it, do you consider the 
sounds produced to be vocal or instrumental 
music ?”’ 


‘Then you don’t want a clothes-wringer to- 
day ?”’ said the man. 

‘No, I don’t,”” said the woman. ‘‘ Times are 
too hard to think about it. Here it is the mid- 
dle o’ the summer, and me with my winter hat 
yet. I think I see myself buying a clothes- 
wringer, and goin’ bareheaded till next winter. 
Not much.”’ 

**But I can sell you one on weekly payments,”’ 
put inthe man. ‘Give it to you at the whole- 
sale price, and let you pay a dollar a week on it. 
In that way you wouldn’t feel it, and before you 
knew it you’d have it all paid for, and be getting 
the use of it all the time. Ain’t that fair 
enough ?”’ 

“Tm not finding any fault with your terms,”’ 
said the woman, “‘ but do I want to hide all that 
money where it can’t be seen? A clothes- 
wringer wouldn’t look well propped up in a front 
window, would it? Six dollars is a right smart 
o’ money, and I could get a hat with it that 
would just more’n make the plasterer’s wife 
wish she’d stayed in the old country.” 

‘*But,’’ urged the man, persuasively, ‘think 
of the hard work it would save you; besides, it’s 
dirt cheap at that price. No twistin’ your fin- 
fiers out of joint if you have one o’ them. Shall 
we call it a trade ?”’ 

‘* Not if I know myself!” returned the woman. 
‘Why, sir, with six dollars I could almost get a 
cloak that would make nearly every woman on 
the square catch cold peeping through the door 
crack; and I have my mind on a piece of alpaca 
that could be sent home to me for about that 
figure, that would take the peace out of every 
family within seven doors each way. I don’t 
spend much money these hard times, but when I 
do I want to get a little satisfaction out of it. So 
you can move on with your squeezin’ machine, 
an’ sell it to some woman who hain’t got no 
pride about her;’’ and she slammed the door in 
his face. 


MISS JULIA AT NEWPORT. 
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Miss Julia, who is stopping at Newport, pre- Finds the water cooler than she supposed, 
pares for her first salt-water bath of and wonders if she had better duck 


== 


A big wave settles the question, not to her satisfaction. 


who smell of lobsters. rowly escaped drowning, and was rescued 
by two handsome young gentlemen, who 
periled their lives to save hers. 


a] 
‘ the season. or dress. 
== = 2422. 
Is carried to a bath-house by two fishermen, Writes to all her female friends how she nar- 
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Lady Godiva, 


Whose “rippled ringlets” fell . 
to her knee, is famous in song 
and story. Many a lady owes 
her equally luxuriant tresses to 
the use of 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


This well-known preparation— 
the most elegant and popular 
dressing in the market— keeps 
the hair soft and silken, pre- 
serves its color, prevents it 
from falling, and, if the hair has 
become weak or thin, promotes 
a new growth. Its lasting per- 
fume, cleanliness, and beneficial 
effects on the scalp, commend 
it for universal toilet use. 

“Some six or seven years ago my 
wife had a severe illness, in consequence 
of which she became almost entirely 
bald and was compelled to wear a wig. 
A few months since, she began to apply 
Ayer’s. Hair Vigor to the scalp, and, 
after using three bottles, has'a good 
t growth of hair started all over her head. 
The hair is now from two to four inches long, and growing freely every day. 
The result is a most gratifying proof of the merits of your admirable preparation.” 
—FRreEpk. P. CoGGEsHALL, 51 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

**To restore the original color of my hair, which had turned prematurely gray, 

I used Ayer’s Hair Vigor with entire success. I cheerfully testify to the efticacy 
of this preparation.’’— P. H. Davipson, Alexandria, La. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. | 


IMPURE BLOOD 


Is the cause of Boils, Carbuncles, Pimples, Eczema, and cutaneous erup- 
tions of all kinds. There can be no permanent cure for these complaints 
until the poison is eliminated from the system. Todo this thoroughly, 
the safest and most effective medicine is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Give 
it a trial, and make your complexion fair and brilliant. 

“T have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla ever since it was first in the market. 
In my opinion, the best remedial agencies for the cure of all diseases . 
arising from impurities of the blood are contained in this medicine.” 

—G. C. Brock, Drugyst, Lowell, Muss. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr.J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5, 
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BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR 1888. 
A LITERARY MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY. 


ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE, AND AMUSING READING. 


Established, 1855. — Thirty-Fourth Year. 


AS FIRST-CLASS PUBLICATION WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION. 
NOW IS THE TIME TQ SUBSCRIBE. 


Serial Stories by the Best Authors. A choice variety of Complete Stories, Romances, Sketches 
of Adventure, Biographies, Anecdotes, Poetry,Our Young Folks’ Story-Teller, Ruthven’s Puzzle Page. 
The Housekeeper, Curious Matters, ——< Pleasant and Otherwise, Humorous Matter, etc., all 
forming a most complete publication for Family Reading, Clean, Bright, and Sparkling. A spec- 
imen copy mailed to any address on receipt of Ten Cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR POST-PAID. 
For Sale by all Newsdealers. Price, Fifteen Cents. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 


™=ENow is the time to Form Clubs for your Favorite Magazine. FORM CLUBS AND GET 
YOUR MAGAZINE AT A REDUCED PRICE. 

Four copies BALLOU’s MAGAZINE one year Five Dollars. Any person sending a club of Four 
Subscribers will be entitled to receive Six Novelettes free. Additions to Clubs at pro rata price, 
$1.25 each per year. Any person sending Eight Subscribers, at $1.25 each,—$10.00,— is entitled 
to receive the ninth copy gratis one year. 

By giving members of the club the benefit of the club rate, $1.25 each, almost any enterprising 
person can procure a club of eight subscribers, thus securing a copy gratis. All post-paid. 


THE NOVELETTE, Illustrated, 
ENTERTAINING STORIES BY STANDARD AUTHORS. 
SEE CATALOGUE. 


Ballow’s Magazine and The Novelette,-Combined, 
Magazine One Year and Five Novelettes, $2.00. Twelve Novelettes, $2.50; Twenty Novelettes, $3.00. 


G. W, STUDLEY, PUBLISHER, 23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
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Whether tall men or short men are best, 
Or bold or modest and shy men, 
I can’t say; but this protest,— 
All the fair sex are in favor of Hymen. 
—Omaha Bee. 


LANGUAGE OF THE POSTAGE STAMP. 


The following is said to be the latest re- 
vised version of the “‘ postage stamp lan- 
guage ”:— 

Stamp upside down in left-hand corner, 
“T love you.”’ 

Crosswise in left-hand corner, ‘* My heart 
is another’s.” 

Straight up and down in left-hand corner, 
Good-by, sweetheart.”’ 

Upside down in right-hand corner, ‘‘ Write 
no more.”’ 

In centre at top, ‘* Yes.”’ 

In centre at bottom, ‘* No.”’ 

On right-hand corner at angle, ‘‘ Do you 
love 

On left-hand corner at angle, ‘I hate 
you.”’ 

Top corner on right, ‘‘ I wish your friend- 
ship.” 

Bottom corner on left, *‘ I seek your ac- 
quaintance.”” 

On line with surname, “‘ Accept my love.” 

On line with surname upside down, ‘I 
am engaged.” 

On line with surname at right angle, “I 
long to see you.” 


In middle of right-hand edge, ‘‘ Write im- 
mediately.” 


‘“‘ How is that butter I sent you?” asked 
a Warwick grocer of a transient customer. 


“ Better, thanks; gains strength every day.” 
—Warwick Dispatch. e 


One of the fashionable shades this year is 
called ‘* putty.’? It matches the bead of the 
fashionable young lady’s escort first rate.— 
Burlington Free Press. 


The young lady at Fond du Lac who 
heard that bathers at the seashore were re- 
quired to wear trunks, purchased two extra 
Saratogas for that purpose.— Northwestern. 


Mrs. Nobby—‘‘ How many servants do 
you take with you to Bar Harbor, Mrs. Tip- 
top?” Mrs. Tiptop—‘‘Only twenty-five 
this summer. You know I leave the baby 
at home.””—Boston Herald. 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


Now, John,” said his wife, as she was 
about starting for the country, “‘be very 
carefyl about drinking ice-water.” ‘ Ma- 
ria,”’ he responded assuringly, but unthink- 
ingly, ‘‘ I won’t drink a drop of water while 
you’re gone.’’— Epoch. 


A city young man who, while summering 
a week in the country, fell in love with a 
pretty dairymaid, proposed, and was reject- 
ed, told his friends when he returned home 
that he only got one “‘ milk shake’’ while he 
was away.—Norristown Herald. 


Dorothy—‘ But, Herman, I can’t answer 
you now. I—I—give me time to think be- 
fore I reply... Herman (with rapturous 
passion)—‘‘ Certainly, my own angel. But 
don’t make it too long, because it costs me 
$5 a day at this beastly hotel.” — Washington 
Critic. 

The Chaubrinagungamaug Yacht Club, of 
Webster, has been incorporated with a capi- 
tial of $1000. The original Indian name, 
of which the name is an abbreviation, is 
Chargoggagagogmauchaugagogchaubunagu - 
ngamaug. It is said that the name is used 
as a fence for the lake bearing it.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Miss Ethel—‘t Who was the old gentle- 
man who took you into dinner, Clara?” 
Miss Clara—‘‘ An old bachelor friend of 
papa’s. He was delightful.”” Miss Ethel— 
‘*T shouldn’t think you would find a bald- 
headed old bachelor a very delightful com- 
panion at dinner.”’ Miss Clara—‘* Oh, but 
he was; he attracted all the flies.”—WNew 
York Sun. 


The manner in which the human being 
progresses in intelligence is very simple and 
clearly illustrated. Take a child and give it 
a quarter. He immediately tries to swallow 
it just as itis. Give a man a quarter and 
he prudently converts it into aliquid before 


attempting to swallow it.—Merchant Trav- 
eler. 


Employer—‘‘ William, you have now 
worked for me three years.”’ ‘Yes, sir.” 
** And I have found you industrious, pains- 
taking, and honest.”” ‘‘ I have tried to be, 
sir.’ ‘*‘ Now,I1 desire to show that I ap- 
preciate your fidelity.”’ ‘* Thank you, sir.” 
“For the next two months you will work 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


on the books until 11 o’clock every night. I 
do not fear to leave you in the office alone 
at all. I have a great deal of confidence in 
you, William.”—Lincoln Journal. 


Pretty Creature—‘‘ Yesterday was my 
birthday, dear; and my Charlie gave me a 
string of such beautiful pearls—one for 
every year.”? Second ditto (who had failed 
to secure Charlie)—‘‘ How sweet, dearest. 
What an expensive present—such a long 
string, dear.””—Fun. 


Ministers of swell churches are getting 
measured for their hay fever and other va- 
cation excuses, while the irreverent and 
anything but swellish editor stays at work 
trying to reseat his office chair with a dis- 
carded wire bustle.—Fall River Advance. 


Wiggles—‘‘ Arabella, darling, may I kiss 
you?” Arabella—‘ Yes, sweetest; but 
kiss me on the left cheek, please.”” Wiggles 
(doing so)—‘* And may [I ask, dearest, why 
the left cheek?’’ Little Brother (poking 
his head through the door)—‘‘ Because Jack 
Waggles has been kissing her right cheek all 
the afternoon, and it’s tired.”” The engage- 
ment is not yet announced.— Town Topics. 


As Miss Angelina, who lives at the South 
End, came down to breakfast the other 
morning, looking a trifle pale, but very 
happy, her mother looked sternly towards 
the daughter, cleared her throat and re- 
marked in a serious tone of voice: ‘* My 
dear, Edwin stayed much later than usual 
last night, did he not? Be careful, my 
child; I am quite sure of it.” ‘‘ No, indeed, 
mother, he didn’t stay at all late. Why, 
what made you think he did?” ‘‘ Because 
I happened to be awake when he was going 
out, and I heard him whisper to you at the 
door, ‘ Just one!’ ’’—Boston Transcript. 


At this season, when mosquitos are trou- 
blesome, the following simple recipe, to 
prevent their “‘ presenting their bills,’’ may 
be acceptable: Take a few pounds of rosin, 
a little pitch, a little glue, and a little lard, 
and “ bile ’em,”’ stirring and boiling it un- 
til it is about as thick as ‘‘ guava jelly.” 
Apply, while hot, to the entire surface of 
the body. The mosquitos will fly on to you, 
and stick; and you can have a penknife in 
your right hand, and cut their heads off at 
leisure.—Eachange. 


Solemn Individual—“‘ [have called, sir, to 
personally express to you my gratitude for 
your services to me, and present you witha 
slight testimonial, a $250 watch.” Editor 
Comic Weekly—‘‘Eh? You have made 
some mistake.”” ‘No, sir. You know you 
have always run pretty strong on _ jokes 
about married men kissing their serving 
maids when their wives weren’t looking. 
Well, my wife got so scared about a year ago 
that she has since done her own housework, 
with much improvement in her health, 
great benefit to my digestion, and at a say- 
ing tome of $10 a week, or $520 a year. 
Take the watch, sir, and if ever you want a 
friend let me know.””—Omaha World. 


Force of Habit.—‘‘ Does the razor hurt 
you?”? No reply. “Is the draft too 
strong?” No reply ‘Shall I shut the 
door?’’? Noreply. ‘* Think Cleveland will 
be re-elected?”? No reply. ‘ Awful fire 
in New York last night!” No reply. 
‘*Shave you pretty close?’’ No reply. 
‘“‘Getting very warm now!” No reply. 
‘“*That was a heavy thunder storm last 
No reply. ‘*Shampoo?” No 


reply. ‘* Trim your. hair up a little?” No 


reply. ‘‘ Brilliantine on the moustache?” 
Noreply. ‘*Bayrum?” Noreply. Then 
the country barber, who was all alone in his 
breezy shop, sat down greatly refreshed. 
He had been shaving himself.—R. K. M., 
in Puck. 


Great Painter—‘‘ They are not imaginary. 
All my acrobatic studies are from nature,” 
Critic—but that picture of a circus man 
standing on his head?” “It is from a 
model.’’ ‘*A model! How under the can- 
opy could any model pose in that position 
long enough to be sketched?” ‘‘ Simplest 
thing in the world.” ‘I confess my brain 
inadequate to sdive that problem.”’ ‘I paint- 
ed him standing on his feet and then turned 
the canvas upside down.””—Ezchange. 


Women are changeful creatures. They 
are abandoning the fashion which makes 
their hair look as though it was ready at any 
moment to fall into a ruin of disorder, and 
instead are now affecting a pug which stands 
out from their heads like an obtrusive door- 
knob, or rather like a generous section of 
perique tobacco.—Boston Transcript. 
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